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Can you conscientiously say 
“My complexion 1s fresh and fair”? i 


HAT does an intimate study of your 

face reveal? Are you satisfied that 
your complexion is clear and wholesome — 
are you confident that your skin glows with 
the beauty of perfect health ? 


You can be sure of a fresh, wholesome com- 
plexion. You can gain and retain the charm 
of a fair, radiant skin if you begin at once 
the regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will discover, 
is more than a face cream — more than a 
cleanser, It has an exclusive therapeutic 
property that serves to “tone-up,”’ revitalize, 
the sluggish tissues of the skin. Applied 
regularly it heals and nourishes the skin cells, 
soothes away redness and roughness, banishes 
*snnoying little blemishes. Used faithfully, 
_ © will bring to you, just as it has to thousands 


lngram’s 


Milkweed 


in Every 


Chere is 
Beauty Jar 





Established 1885 
102 Tenth Street 


Windsor, Ontario 


383 Flinders Lane, Mel 
New Zealand residen: 
33 Ghuznee Street, Welli 





Havana. 


Cream 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
bourne 


Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36 4, 


of attractive women, the matchless beauty 
of a fresh, fair complexion. 


Follow these health hints 


Wrapped around your jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream you will find a booklet of Health 
Hints. This booklet tells you the most effec- 
tive way in which to use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream—tells you how to use it in treating 
the common troubles of the skin. Read this 
booklet carefully. It has been prepared by 
specialists to insure that you get from 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest pos- 
sible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty- 
cent or the one-dollar size. Begin at once to 
gain new beauty of complexion. It will be 
such a satisfaction to you. * 


Posed by Corinne Griffith, 
Vitagraph motion picture 
star. 
of many attractive women 
“in pictures’’ who use and 
endorse Ingram's Milkweed 
Cream for promoting beauty 
of complexion. 


Miss Griffith is one 


“Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of lagrem's Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c, 
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FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. ermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse — an attractive, new 


souvenir packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 


Mail the 


coupon below with a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty 


Purse for your hand bag. 





sample packets of 
Rouge and Zodenta 


Detroit, Michigan Name CoPeceseescertewococsesessceeses 
A ee ee 
° | RE 
its address Hert, Pennington, Ltd., 
GE bck cineca Ci cone 





Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an i 
’s Velveola Souveraine Pace Powde > ars 
ooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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The Touchstone of Success 
in the World’s New Art! 


A single artist can produce a masterpiece in painting, in 
sculpture,.in architecture. 






A small company can stage a great play in the theatre. 
A poor man can write and have published an undying work 
of literature. 


But in the art of the motion picture, $100,000 is as $10 
in any other art. There can be no success without the 
power of intricate organization, organization so highly de- 
veloped that it can command the services of acknowl- 
edged genius. and this must be backed by the money power 
that means absolute freedom of scope in producing motion 
pictures that will satisfy the discriminating public of today. 
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Such an organization is Famous Players - Lasky 
Corporation, producers of Paramount Pictures. 
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Independent effort, diffusion of power, scattered attempts 
to win public approval, can never match the work of an 
organization that holds to the ideals that have been and 
continue to be the inspiration of Paramount. 
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That’s why “if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best 
show in town.” 

































4 an n ual 
dramount 


WEEK 





atone than 10,000 theatres celebrate 
Paramount Week, Sept. 3-9 


September 


RELEASES 


"Phone your theatre for date of showing 





Jesse L.Lashy presents 


loria Swanson2/er 
A Sam Wood Produ::t ‘on 
Scenario Elmer Ha_ris Gilded 
may tog nama Pre wp he Ps 
lay by Ann Nic ast 
, we BT bey Powell, Walter Cage 
Mine and Harrison Ford. 





—- de has Production 
ice People errr ,blar ° 
with Wallace ps fees oa by 


Bebe Danie! :,Conrad 
& Jul.s Faye Rachel Crothers. 


Bod LASKY _PRE al 
dol iph Vi entino in 
A Frea Niblo Produce “Blo od 
tion. Supported by Lila 
Lee and Nita Naldi. ” 
From the novel by Vicente Sa oe 
Blasco Ibanez and the play y ne 
Cushing. Adaptation by June Mathis. 








‘She Valley of Silent Men” 


- From the story by James 
ALMA Oliver Curwood. Directed by 


RUBENS Frank Borzage. 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


“acre The Siren Call" 





Dorothy Dalton, Davia Powell & Mitchell Lewis 


An_Irvin V. Willat Pode. By 
J. E. Nash. Adaptation by J.E. Nash 
and Philip Hurn. 


Jessel. c Holt Presents a Peter B Kyne Special 


olt in “While 
Adapted by | Albert 5 Satan 


Levino from the novel, 


** Parsonof Panamin. be 
rected by Joseph Henabery. Sleeps" 5 


Jesse L. Lasky Presents 
Cecil B.De Mille’ S Production 
anslaughter" 


With Thomas Meighan, Leatrice Joy 
and Lois Wilson. 


From the :.ovel by Alice Duer Miller. 
Adaptation by Jeanie Macpherson. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to 
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your evening's entertainment. 
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Contest 


has Closed 
and soon the judges 


| expect L0 ANNOUNCE 
the winners. 

Followers of the 

screen everywhere 
are anxiously 


awaiting the 


The latest on the 
Contest will be 
found, with 
pictures of some of 
| the leaders, on 
Pages 34-35 
of this issue. 
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* She ‘Priceless Ingredient’ 
is your Safequard 


N many drug stores certain shelves are ex- household and toilet products, arranged for 
clusively devoted to Squibb Products. You your selection. 


may have noticed this and wondered why the You may intend to make only such a small 


druggist does it. purchase as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In 

He has an excellent reason—a reason that the Squibb Section you will find this product, 
concerns your welfare as deeply as it does _ refined to a degree of purity such as you have 
his own interests—the druggist knows that never known. You need to use it only once 
in his stock there are no finer articles than to realize its superiority. The Priceless 
oe made by Squibb. He knows that each Ingredient insures your satisfaction. 

quibb product contains the Priceless In- In your neighborhood drug store you 
gredient which is the Honor and Integrity Pe able z purchase all 5 the Squibb 
: of its maker. Household Products described below. Today 
So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a_is none too soon to begin to select such ar- 
department that contains only the finest ticles with care. 








a 
' Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; de- 
without bitter taste. pendable. 
' Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Preferred also Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder of 
for taste. highest purity. 
j Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk 
from arsenic, therefore safe. of Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substance. Corrects 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold pressed; mouth acidity. 
pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso- powder. Several exquisite odors—also Unscented. 
lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct com- 
i Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing in- position for the care of the skin. 
fants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by laboratory tests 
Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and purenty soluble. Soft powder for their full strength and flavor. (Sold only through 
for dusting; granular form for solutions. druggists.) 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


a ee 


























Laboratories: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Toronto, Canada 


General Offices: 
80 Beckman Street, 
New York City 












Copyright 1922 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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What Did She Do 


to lin fhm : 


The first time that he met her, to 
everybody’s surprise, she fascinated 
him. Something about her, something 
she did, something she said, made him 
sit up and take notice. From then on 
his interest grew, his calls became more 
and more frequent, until at last it 
was evident to everyone that he was 
hers; that no other girl on earth could 
be.to him what this comparatively 
plain, unassuming girl was. 


This happens every day. It is not 
only the beautiful women who win nien. 
Women not considered beautiful are get- 
ting engaged and being married every 
day; and their lovers adore them just as 
devotedly as though they were surpass- 
ingly beautiful. What is it about such 
a woman that inspires devotion? What 
is it about her that can make a man 
feel that his happiness depends upon 
her, and her alone? 

Every woman, in winning a man’s 
heart, shows certain qualities of char- 
acter and practices certain principles. 
Sometimes she acts instinctively and 
unconsciously, sometimes purposefully 


and consciously—but she can 
never win him, either con- 
sciously or. unconsciously, unless 
she practices those principles. 
Yet there is nothing immodest, 
forward, or unmaidenly in any- 
thing she does. She has simply 
been HERSELF—and permit- 
ted the man to glimpse her a 
little more intimately than she 
does the world in general. The 
practicing of these principles 
makes her more refined, more 
daintily bewitching and maiden- 
ly than ever. 


Her methods are based on 
a Psychology as old as the 
race, upon long established 
and well-known principles of 
human nature, There is no 
mystery about it—except the 
fact, perhaps, that no one has 
ever, heretofore, reduced it to 
a formal science and put it 
upon a “working basis.” There 
is no accident about it—for 
when a woman practices these 
principles she can be just as 
certain of making herself at- 
tractive to men as she is that 
two and two make four. These 7 
principles are simply and com- b <8 
prehensively explained in a set 
of eight small books, entitled— 








Every wondered 
why a her— 
beautiful girls ld 
ul girls wou 
have gladly been his. 


C The Art of Attracting Men 


Many girls, without knowing it, do the very 
things that cause men to lose interest in them. 
This course in the art of winning men shows 
how human nature works in men; how certain 
traits, usually overlooked by the girls them- 
selves, inspire liking, and how other habits, of 
which few girls suspect the importance, can 
make any girl, no matter how beautiful other- 
wise, disagreeable in men’s eyes. In fact, many 
girls, not understanding HOW DIFFEREN. 
human nature in men is from human nature in 
women, drive away even those men who are at 
first attracted to them. 


This course discloses how, in every woman, 
placed there by nature, is the latent power to 
fascinate men. Properly guided, you can call 
up this power, develop it, and use it effectively 
when and where you will. You will learn hun- 
dreds of methods, modest but skillful, maidenly 
but sure, for winning a man’s adoration. You 
will learn the tremendous secrets that enable you 
to subordinate the comparatively trivial matters of 
dress, accomplishment, or physical beauty—how 





The Secrets of 
Fascinating Womanhood 


are brought out clearly and plainly in this 
course. The following titles of the eighteen 
chapters give a suggestion of the complete- 
ness and the thoroughness with which the 
subject has been covered. 


1. The Five Stages of Winning a Man. 

2. Why Men Are Hard to Win. 

%. The Kind of Woman a Man Wants. 

4. Developing Your Latent Power. 

5 The Real Charm and How to Acquire It. 
6. Winning a Man’s Admiration. 

7 The Quality that Inspires Love. 

8 Revealing Your Real Self. 

9. The Appearance that Fascinates. 

10. Where and How to Meet Men. 

11. Peculiarities of Human Nature in Men. 
12. Making Men Notice You. 

18. Method of Arousing Interest. 

14. Undermining the Man’s Reserve. 

15. Arousing Worship, Adoration and Love. 
16. Removing the Obstacles to Marriage. 
17. Inspiring the Proposal. 

18. General Conclusions, 











. to be and how to reveal your REAL SELF—how 


to permit the man to glimpse the lovable RE- 
ALITY hidden deep in your heart. 


Do You. Know What to Do? 


Perhaps you have already met the man you 
want. If not, sooner or later you WILL meet 
him, the man of your dreams, the only man 
who could make you happy. Will you know 
what to do then? Will you know how to be- 
gin? What if he pays no attention to you? 
Will you know what methods to employ to 
arouse his interest in you, to keep him interested 
until he can learn to know the loveliness of 
your Real Self? 


Not Luck—but Art and Knowledge 


There is but one way you can be sure of win- 
ning him when you meet him. That way is an 
ART—and is explained thoroughly in THE ART 
OF ATTRACTING MEN. If you know men 
and their nature, if you understand what fasci- 
nates them, how they are won, if you have 
learned the many different plans which thou- 
sands of other women have found successful, 
you will have a hundred-fold better chance than 
if you are totally unprepared. You will know 
exactly what you are about, you will make no 
mistakes. You won’t flounder around without 
aim or plan, but will use tried and proven 
methods ; you won’t depend upon luck, but upon 
art and knowledge. 


Any good mother should be glad to place this 
course in the hands of her daughter. It con- 
tains the things—and only the things—that a 
live, self-respecting, modest and womanly woman 
ought to know about her own psychology, her 
own personality, her own God-given powers. 
There is not an offensive word or allusion in 
it. Its disclosures, its teachings, are all upon 
the highest plane. 


Learn Your Own Powers 


When the average woman develops her own 
latent powers and chooses to exert them, she 
is irresistible. She can employ a thousand 
little enticements, covertly but modestly 
bring into action a whole battery of 
feminine charms and graces before which the 
average man is as defenseless as a _ rabbit 
in the paws of a man-eating tiger. YOU have 
as much of this ability, this power, as most 
other women. It is only that, perhaps, you 
don’t know what it is or how to use it. Learn 
the art of fascinating men, know what a won- 


Copyright, 1922, Psychology Press 


derful thing it is to feel your own power, to 
be popular, sought after, and altogether be- 
witching, to go everywhere, to join in all the 
good times, and to have your choice of a dozen 
desirable men. Why let yourself be disap- 
pointed by lack of knowledge of the power 
that is within you? Why not employ the arts 
and the methods and the plans by which thou- 
sands of women have been winning the hearts 


of men? 
Send No Money 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. The 
entire course of eight small books will then be 
sent you. When it arrives, deposit with the 
postman the small sum of $3.00 (plus the few 
cents postage) in full payment, and the course 
is yours. (Jf likely to be out when the postman 
arrives, you may send payment with coupon, 
but this is not necessary.) Keep these wonder- 
ful books 3 days. Read them. Test them. 
Then, if for any reason you decide you do not 
want them, return the course to us and your 
money will be iefunded instantly and without 
question. 


The course will be sent you in a PLAIN 
WRAPPER, so that no one but yourself need 
know what you are receiving. Tear off this 
coupon, sign it, and mail it today. If you prefer 
to write a letter, copy the wording of this 
coupon on a post card or in a letter. 


PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


6358 Delmar, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 





Psychology Press, 
6358 Delmar, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


You may send, in plain wrapper, your course, 
in eight books, on THE ART OF ATTRACT- 
ING MEN. I will pay the postman $3.00 (plus 
postage) on arrival, which pays for the eight 
books in full. But if I am not satisfied, I have 
the privilege of returning the course within $3 
days after I receive it and my money will be 
refunded instantly and without question, 


City....... POLO Me ie rie 


If apt to be out when postman calls, send $3.15 with 
coupon and we will prepay the postage. 
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Face Pores Give Up Their Poisons 
To New Magnetic Clay! 


Men and Women Amazed as New Discovery 
Almost Instantly Reveals a Hidden Beauty 


smooth, clear, beautiful complexion 

been as simple, as inexpensive as 
now. Anyone can now have a fine-textured 
skin, radiant with the fresh coloring of 
youth, smooth and firm as a child’s. In 
only 30 minutes, mind you! In one short 
half-hour you can have a brand-new, beau- 
tiful complexion! 


N xe before has the attainment of 


It seems almost magical. Tired lines, 
enlarged pores, sallowness—all vanish. 
Blackheads and pimpleheads are lifted 
right away. Hidden beauty that you 
never dreamed you possessed is brought to 
che surface. 


What Is This New Kind of Magic? 


It’s all very simply explained. The face 
is covered with millions of tiny pores, 
through which Nature intended impurities 
to be expelled. But when dust, bits of 
dead-skin, and other harmful accumulations 
clog these tiny pores, the impurities cannot 
escape. The skin becomes dull, coarse, 
colorless. Soon poisons form in the stifled 
pores, and blackheads and pimples make 
their appearance. 


Ordinary methods cannot relieve this 
condition. Water clears the surface of the 
skin, but cannot get at the tiny mass of 
impurities and accumulations beneath the 
surface—the bits of poison that are hidden 
away in the pores and that are causing all 
the trouble. Massage may help tempo- 
rari y but stretches the skin and eventually 
causes wrinkles. 


Only now, after years of research and 
experiment, has the positive, natural way 
been found to relieve the condition of clogged 
pores at once. Certain elements when com- 
bined in just-right proportions, have been 
found to possess a remarkable potency 
which acts on the face pores as a magnet 
acts on a bit of steel. These elements have 
been blended into a fragrant, creamlike clay, 
which is as easy and pleasant to use as 
a face powder. 





Actual Letters 
From Users 


I received my jar of Complexion Clay and 

I am very much pleased with it. My face 

was full of blackheads, wrinkles and large 

pores, and there is a great improvement al- 

ready. I cannot say enough for it; every 

woman that has facial troubles ought to give 
it a trial. It’s wonderful. 

Mrs. A. B. Scott, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


I think your Complexion Clay is wonderful 
and no woman should be without it, and you 
can tell anyone who wants to write to me 
regarding same. I used it twice and my 
friends say I am looking fine. I want to 
thank you for letting me know of your 


wonderful preparation. 
Thanking you again and a thousand times 
Nothing I ever tried could beat it. 
Mrs. A. Pothe, 
137 N. 7th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


again. 


Each particle of this amaz- 
ing new kind of clay is like a 
tiny, invisible magnet. When 
you apply the clay to your 
face, it seems almost as though 
millions of tiny magnets were 
drawing the pore-poisons and 
accumulations to the surface, 
absorbing them, lifting away 
the blackheads and erup- 
tions. The feeling 
is one of physical re- 
lief — refreshing and 
invigorating. 


How to Use 
Domino Com- 
plexion Clay 


That’s what it is 
called, this remark- 
able discovery— 
Domino Complexion 
Clay. It is applied 
with the tips of the fingers, 
just as an ordinary cream 
would be applied. You may 
read or relax while it is doing 
its wonderful work. In a 
few moments it will dry 
and harden into a fragrant 
mask. There will be a cool, 
tingling feeling as the tiny 
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Gentle as the touch of a fairy’s wand, 1.2werful as the 
influence of a magnet, is the marvelous new Domino 


Complexion Clay. As though the fairy wand had 
touched each clogged-up pore, the poisons and impuri- 
ties are released. When the clay is removed, all 
blemishes and impurities are removed with it— nd 
a radiant, clear, new complexion beauty is reve ted. 
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pores awaken, and as the 


magnetic clay draws the 
clogged-up impurities to the surface. 
In a half-hour, remove the clay. With it 


you will remove every blackhead and 
pimplehead, every pore-poison and im- 
purity, every bit of dust, dirt and dead skin. 
Your complexion ‘will be transformed! 


It will have the soft texture, the fine, 
delicate coloring of youth. You will de- 
clare that a fairy must have touched 
your face, gently removed the blemishes 
and impurities, and revealed a new beauty! 

¢ 


Introductory Offer 
No Money in Advance 


The wonderful beautifying effects of 
clay have long been known to beauty spe- 
cialists. Indeed, many kinds of clay have 
been used in beauty parlors for years. But 
only now have the just-right elements been 
found which, when combined create a 
magnetic clay—a clay that draws the 
impurities to the surface and lifts them 
away. 


To enable everyone to try Domino 
Complexion Clay, we are making a very 
special introductory offer. If you act at 
once, a full-size jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay will be sent to you direct from the 
Domino Laboratories, without any money 
in advance. Just mail the coupon below— 
no money. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


ONLY $495 


. , . If You 
When your jar of Domino Act at 
Complexion Clay arrives, Once 


simply give the postman $1.95 

plus postage, in full payment, instead of 
$3.50, which is the regular price. If, within 
10 days, you are not delighted with Domino 
Complexion Clay, simply return what is left 
of it and your money will be refunded at 
once. 


Mail this coupon now. A postcard will 
do if you prefer it. Don’t miss the special 
introductory offer. Tomorrow may be too 
late—do it today! Domino Complexion 
Clay will be sent to you in a plain sealed 
package — no marks to indicate contents. 
Domino House, Dept. 269, 269 South 
9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Domino House, Dept. 269 
269 So. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


; You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay for which I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus 
postage. Although I am benefiting by this specially 
reduced introductory price, I retain the guaran 
privilege of returning the jar within 10 days and you 
agree to return my money if I am not delighted with 
results in every wuy. 1am to be the sole judge. 


If you wish, you may send money with cou 5 
Price outside U. S. $2.10 Cash with Order 
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His unspoken 
thoughts when he C A. 

looks into your face . 
—what are they? * 


Bw he think only pleasant, 
flattering things? Or does 
some fleeting dissatisfaction under- 


lie his thoughts of you? 


Don’t allow your skin to be 
the subject of even momentary 
criticism. Any girl can have a 
smooth, clear, flawless complexion. 
Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its 
place. By the right care you can 
make this new skin what you will! 

Begin today to give your skin the 
neal treatment that will meet its 
special needs. Remember—skins dif- 
he widely, and the treatment that is 
right for one type of skin may fail to 
benefit another. That is why the 


famous Woodbury treatments for each 
different type of skin have been formu- 
lated. 


Two of these famous treatments 
are given on this page. These and 
other complete treatments for all the 
different of skin are contained 


in the booklet, “4 Skin You Love to 


If you could read his mind—would you 
find there only pleasure and satisfaction? 


Touch,” which is- wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
and see what a difference in your com- 
plexion just a week or ten days of the 
right treatment will make. 


A 25 cent cake lasts a month or 
six weeks for general cleansing use, in- 
cluding any of the special Woodbury 


treatments. 


cA complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 


miniature set of the Woodbury skin prepara- 
tions containing samples of : 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

The new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

The treatment booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 509 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If 
you live in Canada address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 509 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 








Use this treatment for a very 
sensitive skin 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now make 
a warm water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth up 
and down in it anil the cloth ts 
“fluffy” with the soft white lather. 
Rub this lathered cloth gently over 
your skin until the pores are thor- 
oughly cleansed. Rinse first with 
warm, then with clear, cool water 
and dry carefully. 


From the booklet 
*A Skin You Love to Touch” 


A skin that is subject to blemishes 
should be given this special treatment 


Just before you go to bed, wash in 
‘your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finish- 
ing with a dash of cold water. 
Then dip the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub them on 
the cake of Woodbury’s until they 
are covered with a heavy, cream-like 
lather. Cover each blemish with a 
thick coat of this and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Then rinse very care- 
fully, first with clear hot water, then 
with cold. 


From the booklet 
A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Copyright 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Edwin Bower Hesser 


‘THE celluloid regions boast no more optically entertaining bit of femininity than 
Claire ‘Windsor. She is pulchritude plus—a restful Mecca for tired eyes. Fans 
will soon see Miss Windsor in Marshall Neilan’s new picture, “Fools First’’ 
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VER since Bebe Daniels played with Harold Lloyd in film farces, she has held 
a place of her own in the favor of motion picture audiences. There is no more 
popular star in the Southern theaters than Bebe of the oriental piquancy 








Hoover Art Studios 


ELEN FERGUSON establishes herself as one of our able young actresses 
in Goldwvn’s “Hungry Hearts.”’ Here is a performance of distinct excellence. 
Miss Ferguson will bear watching, for she has been climbing steadily upward 














COLLEEN MOORE of the poetic Irish cognomen is another of the film’s popu- 
lar young players. If you were to select the pre-eminent six of the silver- 
sheet’s younger set you surely would name Colleen as one of the elect half dozen 





Donald Biddle Keyes 


ODOLPH VALENTINO! What more can be said of this Latin lover of the 
films? Rodolph has certainly made strides since he played opposite Mae 
Murray at Universal. Now he is the super male vamp of the screen 





Edwin Bower Hosser 


NITA STEWART has been spending the Summer at her Long Island home, 
resting and forgetting all about films. Anita says she isn’t going to make 
pictures until she can make worthy ones. Here’s hoping she comes back soon 
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Edwin Bower Hesser 


HOTOPLAY always had a kindly interest in pretty Lucille Carlisle, fair film 
foil for Larry Semon. Lucille was one of the winners of photoplay’s Brains 
and Beauty contest of 1915—and has been doing very well ever since 





Tris umported white linge. 
rie dress was so soiled that it 
was actually gray! Its heavy 
hand-embroidery was grimy. 
Hard rubbing would have 
ruined it. Note in the in- 
sert below the sheer texture 
of the fabric and beauty or 
the embroidery. Read what 
happened. 


(The dress and the letter from 
its owner, Mrs. S., are on file 
in the Procter & Gamble office.) 
































How a few cents worth of hvory Flakes saved *65 
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Mrs. S. was walking through a Cin- 
cinnati department store, when she 
suddenly stopped to examine a dress. 


“What perfectly wonderful embroid- 
ery!” “Why is this 
dress reduced to half price?” 


“A dress like this is so difficult to wash 
safely, that it has not sold,” replied 


the saleswoman. “It is now so shop- 
soiled, we are sacrificing it at $65.” 


she exclaimed. 


Mrs. S. took it, in spite of the warning, 


and washed it with Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The photograph shows the dress, not 
after ONE washing, but after TWELVE 
washings with Ivory Flakes. Even the 
pink sash, of two-toned twilled satin, 
has been washed without harm. 


<Gnaoe 


“It certainly was too handsome and 
expensive a garment to wash in the 
ordinary way,” says Mrs. S’s letter 
to us. “The hand-embroidery would 
have torn away from the delicate ma- 
terial with the least careless handling.” 


Not a thread is torn. The whole dress 
is gleaming white and fresh and whole! 


Why should Ivory Flakes safely wash 
an “unwashable” dress in spite of all 
warnings? Because Ivory Flakes is simply 
Ivory Soap. And Ivory Soap is as 


harmless as pure water. 


Use Ivory Flakes for all your sheer, 
delicate garments which can stand the 
touch of pure water — silks, woolens, 
laces, lingerie. It is safe. 


Makes dainty clothes last longer. 


FREE—Send for these! 


A generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes and a klet of 
uses will be sent to you on 
receipt of your name and 






. Write to Section 
45 -IF, t. of Home 
onomics, Procter & 


Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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The Source 


ATER can lift itself no 
higher than its source. 
The motion picture can 


not violate the laws of nature. 

The photoplay can be no better 
than the mind at its source. All 
along its course artistic and imagi- 
native minds may stud its banks but 
the photoplay will be no better than 
the mind of its producer. 

If the motion picture drama now 
seems to be in the sloughs of a severe 
depression the blame can only be put 
to one cause. 

The producer is to blame. Daily 
the screen reveals flashes of brilliant 
direction, magnificent camera work, 
superb lighting and admirable acting. 
But the vital element is lacking. 

Now, as never before, the photo- 
play needs the support of fine minds. 
Unfortunately the men occupying the 
swivel chairs fail. There is a man- 
ifest lacking in education, in culture, 
in the finer things that spell—on the 
screen as well as elsewhere—discern- 
ment and good taste. 

The day of the button-hole maker 
has passed—but, unfortunately, the 
button-hole maker is still with us. 
Looking over the antecedents of 


many of our so-called film “leaders”’ 
forces us to marvel at the astonishing 
progress of the silent play. Seeming- 
ly, nothing could hold it back. 

But there is a limit to progress in 
the face of the stone wall of ignorance. 
The photoplay seems to have reached 
that wall. 

The silverscreen must have new: 
leaders. It must cast aside the dead 
wood now littering its council tables. 

Until that time Rex Beach’s recent 
accusation will hold true. ‘“‘As an 
author,” said Beach, throwing his 
charge into the teeth of the movie 
makers, “I say that it is bunk that 
you want more and better authors 
contributing to the films. What you 
want is more mush and slush, pre- 
digested pap, stories from Rollo’s 
books, and about God’s glorious 
wonderland. Authors writing for the 
screen today are handicapped, with 
ball and chain on their ankles.” 

Meanwhile the motion picture in- 
dustry is frantically trying to over- 
come its loss of public faith. 

There will be no advance until 
certain swivel chairs topple over. 

Water rises no higher than its 
source. 











































GLORIA RETURNS 


AND BRINGS A BIT 


Photographs 


beautifully gowned woman on the screen. Her 

clothes are never commonplace, never just frocks 
and hats and coats. A lace scarf, draped with a clever 
hand, a hat tilted at just the right angle, a slipper made 
infinitely smart by a bizarre little rosette—everything that 
she wears absorbs, in a remarkable way, her strange and 
exotic personality! Her clothes are typically her own—no 
one else could belong to them. 


( : LORIA SWANSON has always been called the most 


Both hat and street suit are le dernier cri. The suit is black 

satin matlesse, with Russian blouse and circular skirt, 

with bone buttons. The wide straight coat sleeves are 

ertremely new and popular for this type of suit. The 

hat is a double draped Tiussian turban of Cire straw, 

the drape forming a rosette on the side, covering one ear. 
It is fastened with a crystal pin 


Paris is hardly aware of this new model. 
The foundation is white satin, with black 
Spanish lace overskirt and bodice. The 
Tunic of lettuce green silk net is box pleated 
and edged with Valenciennes lace. Black 
moire ribbon forms the shoulder straps and 
streamers, and also the large rose medallion 





A street dress of white crepe de chine, knife 

pleated and barred with hand run thread. 

The sleeves express the very last word in 

French fashion, being drawn in at the 

wrist, with narrow cuff band. The sash is 

of grosgrain ribbon, holding a corsage of 
calico chrysanthemums 
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FROM FRANCE. 


OF PARIS WITH HER 


by Abbe 


And now—Paris! In collaboration with some of the 
greatest masters of dress, she has achieved an entirely new, 
and entirely lovely, wardrobe. Not a minute ahead of the 
style—a year in advance of it. Creations of a chic, anda 
splendor, to make any normal woman’s heart beat the 
faster. Confections of ribbon and fur and clinging satins. 
Inspirations of fur and feather. Poems of crepe georgette 
and spangled net. And Gloria, herself, sparkling like a 
jewel in the center of it all. 


Gloria is particularly fond of this headdress, which she 

found very much la mode in Paris. Judging from the 

effect, we don’t wonder at her liking for it. It is of 

pearl and crystal beads, fitting close to the head. The 

novelty fan is of amber, with four sprays of white bird 

of paradise. Both are worn with the gown that is shown 
in the illustration 


A Callot evening gown of black satin, with 

very straight lines. This stunning model 

depends almost entirely upon ils line and 

the richness of ils material for an effect. 
Jet shoulder straps to the floor 


Callot afternoon frock—olive green and 
black brocade form the blouse; sleeves and 
skirt drape of black crepe de chine; girdle 
of green and black wooden beads. With 
this, Miss Swanson wears a black satin 
hat, folded back straight across the face, and 
trimmed with osprey. The cane again! 
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The very last word in theater 
wraps. The delicious full, 
puffed and shirred sleeves, 
combined with the modern lines 
of the rest of the coat, give it 
that chie which is the aim of 
every woman of fashion. The 
wrap is of soft draping satin 
with dolman shoulders, and 
cord tassel fastenings. The 
color is taupe, with a satin 
lining of lighter shade 
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Milady’s wardrobe is incomplete withoul a quite simple gown for 
street wear in the morning or early aflernoon. This one is of 
gray crepe de chine, made with a tailored blouse effect; the skirt 
shirred to the wide belt to complete the plainness.' It is finished at 
the bottom with the chic touch of a band of shadow lace. The turban 
is of very soft gray suede. Gloria is almost nun-like in this 
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Just a softly draped 
negligee or tea gown 
of delft blue crepe 
de chine. Long, flow- 
ing sleeves and 
fringed panels add a 
louch of real ele- 
gance. 
confection to dream 
aboul—or in! 

























To wear al the races, at the 
dansant, or the matinee, noth- 
ing is more fashionable than 
this French wrap of pussy- 
willow. It is of jade green and 
persimmon, wilh a batik de- 
sign, pleated and folded to 
make the lines of the coat. It 
is lined wilh persimmon red, 
and the shoulder ornaments 
give a fuluristic touch —per- 
simmon and black wooden beads 


A_ boudoir 


Metallic chiffon accordion pleated as finely as il is possible to pleat, 
gives this dinner frock a lovely, soft appearance thal is very charming. 
The color is sealing war red, finished al the bottom with cinnamon 
brown shadow lace, while the belt, drape, and neck line are composed 
of cinnamon brown moire ribbon. The dinner hat is a drooping effect 
in cinnamon brown accordion pleated lace, looped sofily over the edge 













Some Villains 


In particular, 
Gustav von 
Sey ffertitz 


AM bitterly disillusioned. 
Disappointment such 
as mine is hard to bear. 
Almost, I might say, 
unendurable. 

It is all on account of 
villains. It usually is. 

They are not what 
they seem. 

It all began some- 
time ago, when I went 
to interview Lew 
Cody. Lew Cody, 
home-wrecker de luxe; 
male vamp and dan- 
gerous demon. Mr. 

Cody offered me a 
chocolate parfait and 
told me how he liked, 
more than anything 
else, to please the dear 
old ladies in the audience. 

I looked at him more in 
sorrow than in anger. He 
was—-and is still—a most 
charming gentleman. He is 
not innocuous, but neither he 

is wicked. Just a regular man. 

That was the beginning. I 
began my search for an honest vil- 
lain. Without the aid of a lantern I 
met Marc McDermott. It was on a 
hot day in a film studio. McDermott 
looked the part he was playing—one of the 
lowest, wretchedest parts an ambitious scena- 
rioist ever wrote in a script. I met his piercing eyes, 
and felt that at last I was face to face with a villain. I 
loved the dirty look he gave the camera in his close-up. I hoped he 
would give me the same look. He didn’t. He gathered his fellow 
actors about him and suggested that a little ice-cream cone or two 
would not be amiss. There was no one to send out for them, so 
Mr. McDermott cheerfully went himself. In a few minutes we 
were all munching ice-cream cones. I didn’t enjoy mine. Mr. 
McDermott was talking about his wife in such a nice way. I 
went home and wept. Villains are so very disappointing. 

You may think I 
was, by this time, what 
you might call dis- 
couraged. Not at all. 
I persevered; and in 
the course of time I 
met Ward Crane. 
Now, you know Crane. 
He is one of those 
slick city fellers with 
smooth hair and a tiny 
moustache and neat 
clothes. He is the ter- 
ror of all the clean 
country girls on the 
screen. He never 
means no good to our 
Nells. I was prepared 
for the worst and I felt 
certain I would get it. 
Did Mr. Crane live up 


He is the man who, as Professor Moriarilty, in ‘Sherlock Holmes,” was 
mean enough to hate John Barrymore 





I have known 












































By 
Delight 


Evans 


to my expectations? Well, 
he merely told me, without 
embellishments, the sim- 
ple story of how he came 
to be an actor; and re- 
lated, rather interest- 
edly, that he was play- 
ing leads now, having 
progressed from vil- 
lainy. 

When I recovered 
consciousness, I 
thought it all over 
and decided there was 
only one other thing I 
could do. I had put 
this off because it 

seemed that I could 
not possibly do justice, 

in the public prints, to 
such a shameless char- 
acter. This instrument 
of infamy; this son of 

Satan—he, at least, was 
not hiding a good heart 
under a hard exterior. No 

spotless past would this time, 

I was convinced, occur to mar 

my misery. Because there was 

never any deed too dirty for this 

villain to do. There was never a 

heroine too fair for him to connive 

against. A list of his murders would 

make Bluebeard, in his ancient or modern 

incarnation, turn even greener. I refer, in 

whispers, to the man who played Professor Moriar- 

ity in “‘Sherlock Holmes”; who was evil enough to hate 

John Barrymore. He has done other awful things, it is true; but 

this one outweighs all others. He drew a gun on John Barrymore; 

he tried to kill him. More than that, he trapped him in a gas 
chamber. 

Gustav von Seyffertitz. 

I eyed him coldly. Hesmiled. I was not takenin. You remem- 
ber Moriarity smiled once or twice, too. 

The fact that he did not have his make-up on was, I suppose, 
calculated to win favor. 
It was a clever trick. 
He is, I admit, a per- 
sonable man enough 
without the wig. But 
you’ve got to school 
yourself not to let 
those things impress 
you. 

Then he began to 
talk. He has an accent 
which would have its 
charm if one did not 
know the man for what 
he is. But I let him 
go on. 

It seems he was born 
in Vienna, and won 
considerable renown 
there playing in comic 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Marie Prevost has no desire to be an emotional 
screen actress. She wants to establish herself as a 
comedienne, after the fashion of Connie Talmadge 
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The first published picture of Marie Prevost in a bathing 
suil almost ended her career 











The Perfect Understanding 


By Frederick “fames Smith 


ARIE PREVOST is our idea of an interview subject. 
She didn’t once refer to Nietzsche or Schopenhauer. In 
fact, she doubtless will be surprised to find these lit’rary 
lads mentioned in her interview. . 

She hasn’t a single theory upon the philosophy of life. Or, if 
she has, she kept it a secret from our Scotland Yard endeavors. 

It seems almost needless to remark just why Miss Prevost 
achieved celluloid fame. It was back in the gay Mack Sennett 
bathing girl days, before the photoplay became an art adapted by 
the censors as their favorite indoor sport. We may ultimately 
achieve the mellow, howbeit, withered age of George Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘‘Back to Methuselah” gents of three hundred or so 
years, but never, never will we forget the sheer aesthetic poetry of 
Miss Prevost’s lines. 

Which explains the first words of our interview. 

In fact, we approached the interview with practically every 
remaining shred of our old time zest. That chat, let it be explained 
here, was to include a visit to the Greenwich Village photographer, 
Nickolas Muray. Thus the chat took place in a taxi. 


HOCK No. 1 occurred at the Hotel Biltmore where Miss Prevost 

was found to be actually ready. 

At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 42nd street we learned that 
Marie doesn’t care about being a highly emotional screen actress. 
Shock No. 2, since Miss Prevost is the first film flapper to foreswear 
cinema tears. 





Marie wants to be a comedienne. At Fifth and 38th street she 
told us so. ‘“‘Like Connie Talmadge,”’ she explained, ‘‘only more 
so, if you know what I mean.” 

Marie gazed at the fleeting corner of 36th street. ‘‘Don’t you 
think folks like to see pretty girls in funny situations, not that I 
call myself pretty?” she blushed. 

We conceded the pretty girl part of the statement. 

“Mr. Sennett used to say that good film comedy consisted of 
‘pretty girls and homely men in a predicament.’ ”’ 

We admitted we weren’t so strong about the homely men part of 
the Sennett formula. 

At Fifth and 34th street Miss Prevost considered the high light 
of her career. She considered all the way to 32nd street. “I guess 
it was when Mamma saw my first picture on the cover of the 
Police Gazelte,”’ she sighed. ‘It shocked Mamma terribly and 
right then and there I almost had to give up my career. You 
know, I was in one of those one piece suits.” 

““We know,” we responded hoarsely. 

“But they used my pictures for covers for nearly twenty weeks 
after that,”” went on Marie. : 

Twenty-seventh street passed in silence. 

“‘Mamma sort of got used to it by the fourteenth cover,”’ con- 
fided Miss Prevost at 26th street. 

Marie conceded Sarnia, Canada, to be her birthplace. At 24th 
street she said Sarnia wasn’t so awfully proud of the fact, at that. 
In fact, since the front page Hollywood (Continued on page 117) 
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Mrs. Valentino in her fa- 
vorite costume al the patio 
door of the home which she 
designed and which Rodolph 
Valentino is occupying 
alone—unlil next January, 
when he and Winifred 
Hudnut (Natacha Ram- 
bova) can Americanize 
their marriage — recently 
performed in Merico. Mrs. 
Valentino is in the Adiron- 
dacks 
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At Home 


After 
January First 


1923 


Romance in silhouette 
against futuristic 


background 


Special Photographs 
by Abbe and Rice 








The walls throughout the living rooms are done in the shade of pale 

grey thal so charmingly lends uself to the bright colors which Rodolph 

loves. The floor is of black polished tile. Rodolph’s lounging suit is 
bright orange—from the Chinese 








of Rodolph Valentino at home. Ruddy is 
now occupying the beautiful hillside home 
built and designed by Winifred Hudnut 
(Natacha Rambova)—who, in Mexico at least, 
is Mrs. Rodolph Valentino. The new Mrs. 
Valentino and her star husband spent some 
months in constructing this home, where they 
expected to go to live immediately after their 
marriage in Mexicali a few months ago. When, 
however, the California law stepped in and 
declared that this ceremony was not legal and 
that the bride and groom cou‘d not live together 
as man and wife in California until after the 
divorce decree of the first Mrs. Valentino (Jean 
Acker) becomes final next January and another 
wedding can take place in California—then 
Rodolph went to live all by himself in the blue 
house on the hill, while Mrs. Valentino No. 2 is 
staying with her father, Richard Hudnut, the 
millionaire perfume manufacturer, in New York. 

Rodolph declares that he is perfectly willing to 
wait for his bride but that it’s pretty lonely in the 
home they had planned together. 


TT ett are the first photographs ever taken 


The dining room is raised four sleps from the 
living room, and is stunningly attractive with its 
black velvet carpet, bright red lacquer furniture, 
and frosted glass windows barred in wrought 
iron. The railing is also wrought iron 




























































Rodolph looking east from the red brick 
patio porch on the second story. The house 
is of grey-blue plaster, and the wood is paint- 
ed a dull grey brown that is very effective 
against the purple foothills in the distance 












Madam _ Rambova - Hudnut - Valentino’s 
dressing table. Rodolph designed it, and 
it has some features that are both erotic 
and unique. One of them is the frosted glass 
perfume burner in the center which sends a 
scented vapor into the room by means of 
an electric arrangement underneath the table 
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She found herself on the floor, clinging with both 
hands to the door knob 
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What does life hold for 


the pretty beginner 

in moviedom? Shall 
she fight the hard 
struggle for existence 
single handed? Or 
shall she follow the 
tortuous paths of 
studio politics? Hattie 
stands at the cross 
roads— and decides 
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“Oh, well, go and gel some 
lunch and come ready to 
learn something,” growled 
Mortimer. ‘Crying isn’t 
going to help us a bit” 
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Hattie of Hollywood 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


ATE makes a star of Hattie Johnson. Circumstance draws her 
from the factory where she is employed to a land of wonder and 
romance—the inside of a motion picture studio. While she is watching 
a scene being made she is mistaken by the great director, de Brissac, 
for an applicant for a role in his new feature. De Brissac so frightens 
her that she shows unexpected depths of emotional expression, and 
the camera records her every look and gesture. On the strength of 
her remarkable performance she is offered a contract and she accepts 
despite the objection of her grandmother and her older sister. Taking 
them with her, she starts at once for Hollywood—which proves to 
be.a commonplace little town, rather than a Bagdad on the Pacific. 
The family lives in a cheap flat, and Hattie works hard. Her only 
masculine companion, outside of the studio, is Henry O’Malley, de 
Brissac’s head camera man. He is a wholesome boy and his attentions 
arouse in her something quite different from the subtle fascination that 
she feels for de Brissac. | De Brissac is at one moment a slave driver, 
a tireless dynamo, and the next a suave man of the world. Hattie 
realizes that there have been many women in his life—the walls of his 
office are lined with intimate pictures—and there is a little girl, with 
wild green eyes, who comes one day to Hattie’s dressing room. But, 
though Hattie feels a strange fear of de Brissac, she is unable to stay 
away from his office and there, one day, he tells her that he is going 
to take her on a yachting trip with him, alone. He is interrupted by 
a knock at the door and the little green-eyed girl pushes her way in. 
She has a bottle of acid in her hand, which she attempts to throw into 
Hattie’s face. With a quick movement de Brissac comes between 
them, and catches the girl’s hand. Though badly burned, he sends 
the girl away and tries to take Hattie into his arms. 
from the room. 


But she runs 


LICE was awakened that night by the sound of a door 
opening, then closing. She lay for a brief time in breath- 
less quiet, thinking of burglars. Then, cautiously, fear- 
ful at once of meeting danger in the hall and of waking 

Emily, she got out of bed, drew on her old lavender wrapper and 
peered out at her door. There was no one in the hall. She moved 
out there. The sound of a voice came, Hattie’s voice. She stood 
a moment outside Hattie’s door. The girl was certainly talking. 
Alice, puzzled, hesitating, carefully opened the door. 

Hattie, standing before her mirror, turned with a start. She 
was in her nightgown, feet bare, her two long braids hanging 
down her back. Apparently she had been staring and talking at 
her image in the mirror. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“I— nothing.”’ 

“But you’re. . 
wave of the hand. 

“T couldn’t sleep.” 

“But talking like this! 

“Of course I’m not.” 

Alice stepped within and closed the door. ‘Anyhow, there’s 
no good in waking Gran’ma. I’d like to know what’s ailing you, 
Hattie. You haven’t acted like yourself for weeks.” 

Hattie regarded her with fright in her eyes. Finally she said— 
“I can’t go back to that place.” 

““Can’t go back? You mean. ... 


Alice asked, rather sharply. 


. . Alice concluded this sentence with a nervous 


Are you going out of your head?” 
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“On the lot.” 

“But that’s silly. Of course you'll go back.” 

“You don’t know how I feel.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
matter? Something’s happened.” 

“Why .. . no, it isn’t that, exactly. 
I’m tired, Alice.” 

“What of it? Maybe you think I haven’t been tired. How 
about those days back in New York when I had to dress Emily 
and cook the breakfast and be at the store at half-past eight and 
work until half-past five and then hurry home in the subway 
crush and cook supper.” The thought had 
carried her back to a groove that was worn 


A pause. ‘“‘What’s the 


But it’s such a drive. 


dishes, I’m going to take the trolley into L. A. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

Hattie was dressed and waiting when the morning paper came. 
The newspapers for a year or more had revelled in the scandal of 
Hollywood. In a state of mind near to horror she stared at the 
headlines, but there was nothing on the front page. Nothing in- 
side anywhere. She couldn’t believe her eyes, and went to it 
again, page by page: but found not a word about herself or de 
Brissac, no hint of a near scandal. She got little comfort from 
that thought. It was merely a matter of time. They hadn’t got 
it yet. . 


The afternoon papers would have it. 





ineradicably across her nerves; she was talking 
rapidly, monotonously, in a rush of feeling 
that was by no means normal. “Maybe you 
think I don’t know what it is to lie awake at 
night and dread the morning. Maybe you 
think I haven’t tossed and worried and fought 
myself—come over and over again to the point 
of giving up the whole business and then set 
my teeth and gone straight on with it because 
there wasn’t anything else to do.” 

She seated herself on the bed. Hattie 
leaned back against the dresser, gazing moodily 
at her. 

“Certainly you'll go back. You'll go back 
for the same reason I always did, because it’s 
the only thing to do. You'll live up to your 
contract. Three years of it! That’s what 
you'll do.” 


” HREE years!” Hattie breathed. 
“Oh, you needn’t think I’m enjoying 


the situation any more than you are. You 
dragged us into this. Here we are, now. 
Perhaps we’re ditched—I don’t know. I can’t 


figure the thing out. I’ve been going over our 
bills. One thing I’m sure of, it’s costing us 
too much to live.” 

“IT have to have clothes,” faltered Hattie. 

“You have to have a lot of things. So do 
the rest of us. Right now I’ve got to spend 
something on Emily, and I haven’t got it. 
She’s in rags. A hundred a week sounds like 
quite a little money, but it doesn’t seem to get 
us anywhere in Hollywood. Four mouths to 
feed, and the rent of this place, and all Gran’- 
ma’s expenses, and keeping up your position. 
You’re all drawn up at the studio?” 

Hattie soberly inclined her head. “Drawn 
up to the end of this month.” 

Alice spread her hands. ‘There you are! 
And we’re broke again. Mr. de Brissac seems 
to believe in you, perhaps he’d lend you some- 
thing.” 

Hattie quickly shook her head. 





“Well ... maybe you think I haven’t 
been facing this thing out. Somehow we’re 
not right. We’re not even headed right. You 


can’t break your contract. And if you could 
we wouldn’t have the money even to get us 
back to New York. No, there’s only one 
thing.” 

““What’s that?” Hattie asked, nervously alert. 

“T’ve seen it coming. I’m going at it in the morning.” 

“But what?” 

“Going into L. A. and make the rounds of the big stores. 
There'll be one of ’em sooner or later that'll be glad to pick up 
an experienced saleswoman.”’ 

Hattie’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, no, Alice, I don’t want you—” 

Alice spread her hands again. ‘What else is there? If it’s 
going to cost us more to live, we’ve simply got to earn more. 
What other way is there? And at that it’ll give me something 
to do. Maybe you think I enjoy sitting around here all day 
trying to keep up Gran’raa’s spirits. It’s getting on my nerves, 
I tell you.... 

“No, young lady, the thing for you to do is to go to bed and 
get some sleep. Then, in the morning you'll go back to the lot 
and do your job. You can’t afford to indulge in temperament. 
Not yet awhile. And as soon as I’ve washed the breakfast 
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De Brissac managed to catch up with her. He said then—perfectly 
up with Mortimer for more than one picture, have you, Hattie?” 
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HE walked very slowly from the street car over to the lot. 

She even went on past the gate to the corner and stood there 
watching the stream of automobiles. It seemed to her that she 
couldn’t enter that gate. It would be like walking through her 
doom. De Brissac might be dead. Then they would drag her 
into court, and the prosecuting attorney and the police would 
give her the third degree. There would be confusion on the 
lot. And every one would believe that she wasn’t a good girl. 
Yes, every one would believe that. In a way it would be bitterly 
unjust. Or wouJdn’t it? Alice and Gran’ma would know by 
night, and she’d have to face them. Somehow. 

A man crossing the street, waved his hand at her and went 
on into the lot. One of the men stars drove his beautiful auto- 
mobile in through the gates. A girl stopped, an extra named 
Winters, (Hattie hadn’t been able to stand off the extras with 
the hauteur of the established young actresses; they knew her for 
one of themselves at heart). 





























“Hello,” said the Winters girl. 
shine again.” 

“Yes,” said Hattie 

“You people are most through, aren’t you? On Mr. de Brissac’s 
set.”’ 

“Yes. Most through.” 

“Coming on in?” 

“In a minute.” 

The girl glanced oddly at her, then hurried along. Before noon 
everybody would be glancing at her that meaning way. She 
wondered if she could stand it. 


“Nice to have the steady sun- 






And then wondered bitterly, in 

















quite as usual. . . . She had to join the group at the bulletin 
board; made herself walk toward them. They nodded. She 
read her own name—“‘Building D, beggar costume, 9:15.” The 
tall Montague Beverly said to Mr. Pete Dunbar, the fat comie— 
“Location again tomorrow. Retakes. My God, will they never 
get that stuff to suit em?” 

She walked through a haze of unreality to her dressing room, 
locked the door, sank into the chair before the mirror, and stared 
at the wan face there. She was trembling. She found herself 
sobbing. . . . This wouldn’t do. She made herself up; and then 
in that dazed, dogged way walked over to the set. It came to 
that. They couldn’t, after all, any more 
than kill her. It would help if she could 
somehow control the horrible images that 
kept forming, shaping and reshaping with 
exhausting speed, in her dark brain. 

The carpenters and property men and 
electricians were working quietly about 
the set. Mr. Artshevsky, the art director, 
was fussing over some draperies. Old Mr. 
Tremaine in yellow make-up, flowing white 
hair and the robes of an ambassador from 
Rome, sat on a property bench reading a 
Los Angeles paper. 

Henry looked up from his camera, smiled 
guardedly, and after a moment stepped to 
her side. ‘“‘Dinner tonight?” he asked, in 
the pleasantly familiar low voice. She 
inclined her head. “I'll pick you up at the 
corner of La Brea,”’ he added, and returned 
to his instrument. She wondered where 
she’d be by night. Possibly in prison. But 
she nodded. Henry’s deepening interest in 
herself was all she had to tie to. 

De Brissac appeared, with a bandaged 
hand, and went quietly to work. Her head 
reeled but she found herself going through 
the retake scenes. It was hard to keep her 
eyes from wandering. At any moment the 
dark girl might appear; but she didn’t 
appear. Yet work seemed to be going on as 
usual over on the other set. The tall Mr. 
Lemsol strolled by, toward noon, with some 
important-looking men; guests, evidently. 


T noon Henry walked across the lot 
with her. ‘Notice the chief’s hand?” 
he asked. 
She contrived to nod. 
“They say he burned it in the laboratory 
last night.” 
“Oh!” she murmured. She didn’t dare 
speak further. 
“You seem pretty tired, Hattie. 
a long pull, hasn’t it?” 
She nodded. 
“TI hope they'll give you a little rest 
when the picture’s done. ... Well, see 
you tonight.” 


Been 
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de Brissac, without a flutter of the nerves —‘“‘ You haven't tied 
Hattie’s pulse was racing like mad. “No? ... Well, don’t.” 


case she failed to stand it, what form the breakdown would take. 
The clear golden sunlight seemed a mockery; she moved out of 
it into the shade of a pepper tree. Come to think of it, Rosa 
Winters worked on the set with that dark girl... . 


She turned and walked heavily back to the gate. The con- 
tract ... must keep it... Alice was right, there was no 
way out. She shouldn’t have let de Brissac kiss her at all. With 


a colorless face, lips compressed, eyes bright (the thought came 
that maybe they were flickering greenly like the dark girl’s) she 
nodded to the gate keeper and marched in there. 

That same mellow sunlight lay warmly on the roadway and 
the walks, on the big white buildings, on the little group of actors 
and actresses already in costume and make-up, for the day’s 
work that clustered before the bulletin board. Those people 
didn’t seem to be whispering. Two of them, after a study of the 
board, walked quietly away. Mechanically she went over to the 
office for her mail. There wasn’t any. And she found no excite- 
ment there; the boy said—‘‘Good morning, Miss Johnson”— 












She hurried into her dressing room and 
sat there until two. She couldn’t eat. 

Later, as the afternoon was wearing by, 
de Brissac made occasion to say— 

“Look in at five-thirty.” 

She shook her head. They were standing by the set; she 
mustn’t break down here. Everybody would know. 

“Everything’s all right. That girl was crazy. We’ve put her 
in a sanatorium until we finish here. Later’ they’ll give her work 
down East. She broke down after you left. She won’t try any- 
thing more of that sort. Thank God, she missed you!” 

But Hattie merely shook her head. She felt in her heart that 
she couldn’t for long escape this man; not if he kept after her. 
Even now she admired his self-command. But she had to fight 
him. So she shook her head. And he quietly resumed his work. 

That little conflict began to seem, once she was back in her 
dressing room at the end of the day, something of a victory. 
Something she could, if only for the moment, hold to, as she was 
so definitely now holding to Henry. A feverish energy that was 
a new experience came upon her. After dressing, she went over 
to the publicity department for some heavy paper and twine, and 
wrapped up his books and marched resolutely to his office with 
them. Whatever terrible thing might happen, they shouldn’t 
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find those. books in her room. His name was written in each in 
ink, and one had his book plate stuck inside the cover. She 
tapped at his door, and when he opened, thrust the heavy parcel 
into his hand and left him standing there in the doorway. She 
walked very fast to the corner of La Brea; even, at times ran a 
little. 

Henry seemed very nice when he tucked the robe about her 
knees and settled comfortably behind the steering wheel. She 
wondered, as he turned south on Santa Monica Boulevard, where 
he was taking her. Then he said— 

‘A little ride’ll do you good before we eat, Hattie.” 

A new bold thought came. She rested her hand on his- sleeve. 
“Henry.” 

“Yes, child.” 

“Take me into L. A.” 

He gave her a glance. 

“We might—have dinner at the 
Alexandria.” 























The violinist, a moody Russian, spoke to no one; carried a 
folding stool and his instrument and a book, and sat about in 
corners 
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“But—” 

“I’m sick of riding around.” 

He thought this over. Then, at a crossing, swung the car 
about and headed toward the city. 

She glanced up at him. She was cuddled close against him. 
He seemed, more than ever before, a protector. 

“You're not afraid, Henry, that he . . . I don’t care myself, 
rs 

“T’m glad you don’t, Hattie. As a matter of fact, I picked 
up a pretty interesting bit of news this afternoon. I don’t think 
we'll have to be afraid of him. If there’s a man in Hollywood 
that’s shaking in his shoes tonight—and you can bet there’s a 
hundred—it’s Armand de Brissac.”’ 

He clamped his lips shut on that and drove on. 


17 
FTER checking their coats he went down to the wash room, 
and she moved circumspectly across the lobby of the hotel 
to the news-stand. Her pulse was racing. The evening papers 
were all spread out there. Quickly her gaze roved over the head- 
lines. . . . Not a word! Only the usual murders and holdups 
and a society divorce here in the city. But they didn’t attack 
all society because of its continual scandals any more than they 
attacked other institutions because of occasional personal troubles. 

No, it was Hollywood, and the picture people they were gunning 

for. She felt that it was cruel. Hollywood was jumpy with 

nerves now, anyway, was probably the most desperately restrained 
community in the world. Back in the mailing room at Pratt 

& MclIntire’s, she had heard unpleasant stories about certain 

powerful bankers and business men. The girls whispered them 

greedily. But the papers never attacked banks and business 
because of that. ... This was the mental attitude she had 
picked up on the lot. It had become part of her nervous fibre. 

“Oh! You’re over here! I lost you.” 

She asked herself, as she walked at Henry’s side across the 
lobby and into the big, beautiful dining room, if he hadn’t looked 
rather sharply at her. Why had he so abruptly stopped speaking 
of de Brissac? What had he heard? What was he thinking? At 
least he seemed still fond of her. With this reassuring thought 
she moved nearer so that her arm brushed his. 

It was pleasant to be bowed to deferentially by the head waiters. 
She had never before in her life been in such a room, 
though she had peeped into big restaurants in New York. 
She wondered a little at her boldness in suggesting the 
place. . . . Henry seemed, as he seated her and took up 
the bewildering large menu card, magnificent. He knew 
just how to pick out a dinner from the confusion of print 
there. With a hot little uprush of jealousy she wondered 
how he had learned. He must have ordered dinner for 
lots of girls. 

When the waiter had gone he leaned forward on the 
table and gazed soberly at her. He had nice brown eyes. 

“‘Here’s the de Brissac story. And I think I’ve got it 
straight. Lemsol’s new secretary told Jimmy Wilson. 
They’re going together.”” Jimmy Wilson was another of 
de Brissac’s camera men. ‘“‘His hand wasn’t burned in 
the laboratory, but right in his own office. A girl threw 
carbolic at him. Rachel Rand. She was in the last picture 
he made out here, ‘The Tempest.’ She isn’t more than 
eighteen now. They’re keeping her quiet somewhere until 
he finishes up this week. Cost "em something, too—hold- 
ing up the work on her set.’ 

Hattie couldn’t move her eyes from his face. 

“Tt hasn’t got into the papers. Hushing it up. You 
see the police aren’t in. But wouldn’t you know hell 
would begin to pop just when they’re trying so hard to 
clean up. There’s some other stories just waiting to break. 

. Mr. Zeeck’s on his way out from New York. I 
know he’s worried. Even if he can hold his control in the 
business. You see, de Brissac’s a big man—he’s a wonder- 
ful man—but he’s got foreign ideas. Hard to handle. 
Rachal isn’t the first young girl in his story. There’s 
always one of ’em around wherever he’s working. I don’t 
mind telling you, Hattie, I haven’t felt so easy seeing you 
working with him. Even if he hasn’t seemed to be rush- 
ing you.” 

He didn’t know! .. . 

“You see, de Brissac isn’t so young, and he’s not a 
Wally Reid for looks, but he’s interesting. Women like 
him. You'll probably feel that I haven’t any right to 
ask this, but—does he expect you to go on with him after 
this picture?” 
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Slowly, moodily, Hattie nodded. 
“How long?” 

“Three years.” 

He compressed his lips on that, and thoughtfully shook his 
head. 

“You mustn’t, Hattie.”’ 

“What can I do?” 

“Who signed your contract?” 

“I did, and my sister.” 

“Ts she your legal guardian?” 

““Why—I suppose so.” 

““How old are you?” 

“Seventeen last October.” 

“Look here—there’s always a lot of legal technicalities in these 
contracts with minors. A good lawyer can shoot any one of ’em 
full of holes. I’ve got a friend, a lawyer here, who’s handled a 
lot of such cases. He could break that contract.” 

“‘But—I don’t quite see—”’ 

“You could go into another studio. I don’t know what they 
pay you, but it wouldn’t surprise me a bit if we could do better 
for you.” 

“IT get a hundred a week, this year.” 

“That’s not enough. De Brissac’s leading girl? 

“More next year.” 

“Not enough, Hattie,”—his color was rising and his voice 
taking on a husky sound—‘“‘probably you'll think it’s funny my 
going into your personal affairs like this, but you see, I—Oh, 
I’m crazy about you, Hattie! I can’t bear to think of your 
sticking with de Brissac. Oh, he’ll be good for a little while 
after this row. He doesn’t want that kind of publicity now, 
any more than Zeeck or the big stars. But just the same it isn’t 
safe. Sooner or later he’d get 
you. You mustn’t mind my say- 
ing that! It doesn’t make any 
difference that you’re innocent 
and have sweet thoughts and 
natural character. You don’t 
know what a skilful man can 
be. He hasn’t any scruples. 


Not enough.” 








There, in the living room, stood Alice’s husband, rather shabbily dressed. 
“his little wife’s just going lo take care of him” 


The Most Realistic 
Novelette of Motion Picture Life 
Ever Written 





**T tell him,” said Alice, 





Really, I don’t think he’d understand our kind. He isn’t whole- 
some. I can’t leave you there with him. I tell you, I’m crazy 
about you. Can’t get you out of my thoughts.” 

Her own color was rising. She lowered her eyes. 

“‘T’ve tried to fight this off. Ever since we first talked on the 
train. Remember? I really haven’t any business thinking about 
marriage, with every cent tied up in my experiments—”’ 

“‘I know,” she breathed, trying to hold back an exultant smile. 

“‘_but when your thoughts are full of a girl, when you’re 
clean off your head about her, what’s a fellow going to do?” His 
words were rushing now. Nervously he turned a fork over. and 
over and over; stared down at it as he talked. ‘“‘You see, I’ve 
got some capital interested here in L. A. And there’s some men 
up in San Francisco that say they want to talk with me as soon 
as I can get up there. I’m going Saturday. The unexpected 
sweep of this new radio business has got ’em all on the run, even 
the very men that laughed at me last year. Oh, I wish to God I 
had the thing all put across, nailed down, so that I could take 
you right out of this dam’ picture game and put you in a lovely 
home in Pasadena. This is no life for a dear little girl like you. 
I’ve been through it. I know. You can’t tell me a thing... 
Hattie, I can’t ask you to marry me right away, but will you 
tell me I can take you on as a responsibility and straighten things 
out for you—get you away from that man? We needn’t say 
anything to anyone just yet. But we could understand each 
other and I could work for you. And the minute I get the capital 
lined up and company formed, we could be married. Will you 
tell me that you are with me? Think how it would stimulate me— 
give me the courage to go on fighting for the big things.” 

He reached across the table and gripped her hands. The tears 
welled up to her eyes; she mustn’t cry, not here in this public 
place. She felt all warm and 
soft. Then fear came, and she 
couldn’t help glancing out under 
her wet lashes about the room. 
What if Mr. de Brissac should 
walk in on them. He might, as 
easily as not. Or someone who 
would tell (Continued on page 70) 
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ILL they screen? 
That is what everyone wants 
to -know. The girls whose 
photographs you see here are 
vitally interested; the contest judges want 
to know, too; and the whole world is await- 
ing the verdict. 

Five girls. Five girls who are—if you can 
believe their photographs—beautiful and 
charming. Five girls, one or two or even 
three of whom may soon be casting their 
shadows on the screen. Jf the camera is 
kind! Here let it be understood that the five 
selected contestants on these pages do not 
represent the final choice of the judges. 
These five young women are among the 
leaders—but the ultimate winner may not 
be one of them. 

And now comes the question: will the 
motion picture camera deal leniently with 


them? Will they photograph as charmingly as they 
look? Have they really beauty, and distinction, and 
intelligence? Or do they only seem to possess these 
essentials? And what is paramount: do they possess 
the kind of beauty and distinction and intelligence which 


the film camera recognizes and registers? 
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How will they Screen? 









































If they do not, their chances for screen suc- 
cess are nil. And the only way to ascertain 
this all-important thing is to pass the final 
photographic test. 

You must admit that when you pose for a 
portrait you, consciously or unconsciously, 
turn your best side to the camera. Aided by 
a clever photographer, your profile, which is 
prettier than your full face, is caught. A 
tiptilted chin, or a certain angle of the body 
may show up your good points and ignore the 
bad, so that the likeness may be charming, 
but untruthful. You can’t be a living statue 
before a motion picture camera! While all 
directors or photographers naturally strive to 
emphasize the best camera points of an 
actress, they cannot be eternally posing and 
striving for effect. An actress has got to act. 
She cannot sit still, or stand forever in the 
position which suits her beauty best. She 
must be graceful or interesting at all times. 
That is where the difficult part of screen 
acting lies. The woman who took the most 
beautiful still portrait the world has ever seen 
might be awkward and impossible on the 
screen. 

A certain photographic tendency is the 
“‘classic’”’ pose. The head thrown back, 
giving a good chin line. The set of the 
shoulders, showing their most soft and grace- 


Left, Philippine Buntinz, of Sugar 
Creek, Mo., one of the leading con- 
lestants. Below, Ann Lieser, of 
New York City and Sarasota, Fla. 











































Answering questions of interest 
to every New Faces contestant 
and to the rest of the world 





fullines. That is quite all right for a portrait; but 
it won’t do for the silversheet. Even the most en- 
trancing close-up grows to be a bore if held too long. 

There are, of course, “rules.” Experts have 
learned to observe and determine a camera type. 
Even the experts are not infallible. Sometimes the 
old camera fools even them. But let us consider a 
few of the rules. 

The ideal girl from a photographic point of view 
is the girl who stands not above five feet five inches, 
with a slender pliant figure; with eyes large and 
dark and set wide apart; with cheek bones which are 
not too high and hard; with an upper lip which is 
not too short; with a small, well shaped mouth; with 
a rounded chin, not too prominent but not receding. 
And a round face rather than one which is a pro- 
nounced oval. This is the girl who is the best subject 
for the film camera. There are exceptions, always. 
Eleanor Boardman, a girl whom Goldwyn selected 
to appear in Goldwyn pictures, beginning at a small 
salary and small roles, is one inch over the preferred 
height. But she meets all the other requirements. 
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Top, Jeanne Johnston, of New York City. 
Left, Helen Norpoth, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Below, Helene G. Parrish, of Bridgeport, Conn. 














Outside of the obvious reservations, which exclude the girl 
who is overplump and too tall, or very thin, there is another 
consideration. The candidate should not have light eyes. 
Only one pair of light eyes in a thousand will photograph. 
You might make a little camera test yourself at home to prove 
this. Just take a snap-shot of a picture which contains a 
preponderance of blue and see what color results. It will be 
a muddy black. If you have light gray or blue eyes, the film 

_ camera will give you a blind effect. Your eyes will have no 
pupils. Some very lovely women have been barred from 
screen success just because their eyes were not dark enough. 
Even make-up cannot cover this deficiency. Beaded lashes 
cannot disguise the fact that light eyes simply will not film. 
There are gradations of blue which the camera may catch, 
but at best such eyes are dangerous. (Continued on page 90) 









Winners of Photoplay’s First Contest 


Six years ago 
Puorop.ay held 
the first contest 

of its kind. 

Of the winners of 
that famous 
Beauty and Brains 
Contest three 
young women have 
achieved 


celluloid success 


Mildred Moore, who, as Mildred Lee, 
slepped from Kansas City to success and 
a place as one of the winners of the 
Beauty and Brains duel. 
been playing leads with 


comedies 





Witzel 


Claire Lois Butler Lee, then of Wichita, 
Kansas, but now, plain Lois Lee, of 
Miss Lee has just 
slepped into prominence as the Countless 
Helga in Rex Ingram’s “ Prisoner of 


Hollywood, Cal. 





Al the left is Lucille 
Carlisle, the pulchritu- 
dinous leading woman 


for the film comedian. 


Larry Semon. When 
Lucille won her contest 
tame her cognomen was 
Zintheo and Spokane 
was proud to call her a 
cilizeness 


Zenda”’ 





An Old Fashioned 





Girl 


Virginia Valli blushes and buys 
chocolates at the drug store—not cigarettes 


Spring sunshine on a placid brook be- 
neath the silvery sycamores. 
Delicate as a bit of Sevres, comfortable as an old shoe. 

I can imagine any man between thirty-five and fifty falling in 
love with Virginia Valli. 

By the time a man is thirty-five he has emptied the sparkling cup 
of woman’s coquetry and frivolity and sophistication. During that 
span between thirty-five and fifty, if ever, he has reached the 
stage where he can regard peace and harmony and serenity and 
sweetness as the jewels beyond price in the crown of womanhood 
—if the woman is pretty, of course. 

Then, if he is wise, he searches the highways and byways of this 
20th Century, for a womanly woman, who is not too clever nor too 
beautiful, but who has retained a few of the old-fashioned virtues. 

For their own sakes, I should hate to introduce a lot of Tired 
Business Men I know to Virginia Valli. Men who are very tired 
of flappers and hard boiled eggs and wits and beauties and vamps. 

Because in the first place Virginia Valli has all the unconscious 
charm of modest and unpretentious womanhood. 

And in the second place, she is very, very pretty. 

Eyes like golden-brown trout pools. That in spite of their 
calm serenity crinkle pleasantly enough about the long drooping 
corners. Waving hair that cannot make up its mind whether it is 


Ss" and sweet and slow and smiling. 


gold or bronze or brown. You know the kind of hair that grows 
in delicious lines from a smooth brow and a slim, white neck— 
with little curls blowing and tossing about like spray above a wave. 
A tender, grave, palely scarlet mouth. 





By ‘foan ‘fordan 


Simple and serene and sincere and silent. 
A good listener but a very poor talker. 

The first time I ever saw her was at a dinner 
party at May Allison’s. 

She wore a bouffant frock of shell pink, and carried a big black 
feather fan, tied about her wrist with black velvet baby ribbon. 
Against the silvery and blue background of the dining room, in the 
straight, dark William and Mary chair, she made you think that 
Gainsborough would like to have painted her that way—painte 
her and called it “‘The Toast of the Town.” ‘ 

She was the only person at the table—the guests included Bert 
Lytell and Bayard Veillier and Conrad Nagel—who did not say a 
word all through the meal. 

And you were glad, because then she did not spoil the very 
delightful illusions that drifted about her—gleaming sword blades, 
silk stockinged gallants, minuets, gold-frescoed coaches. The 
barest glimpse of a silken ankle, a lace handkerchief, a white hand, 
and if a pretty woman cannot suggest dreams the gods have 
wasted her beauty. 

But Miss Valli herself doesn’t seem to have caught up with the 
times, even though she is in that most modern of all industries. 

She has a lot of old-fashioned ideas about duty and husbands 
and modesty and innocence that went out with lace mitts. 

She is the only woman of my acquaintance, for instance, who 
admits that her husband plays a better game of bridge than she 
does. She read ‘‘Cytherea,” but she doesn’t know what it is about. 
She says that her husband understands much more about business 
and finances than she does and that (Concluded on page 107) 
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ORTRAIT of a Popular Girl. Oh, ves, lots of girls are popular. They win 
beauty prizes and popularity contests and things. But Bebe Daniels is 
voted the most popular girl in Filmtown, California—which is what we call 
being popular. Next’ month we’ll tell you why she won this distinction 











Beautiful Dona Sol’s 
love was an evil spell 
but the dashing torero 
really loved his wistful 
little wife. Out of the 
maelstrom of passion 
came tragedy—red 
blood upon.-the yellow 
sands of the bull ring 


BLOOD 


AND 


SAND 


By . 
Uicente Blasco 
lbanez 


Fictionized by William Almon Wolff 


E WAS riding in a carriage—he, Juan 
Gallarda.. It was not some one else; it 
was he, himself. It was his name, his 
own name, they were shouting. 

“Viva! Viva Gallarda!”’ 

All the way from the arena he heard his name, 
shouted so. He could see the laughing eyes and 
lips of the girls of the street; Rosa, who had scorned 
him, not so long ago; all of them. It was all true; it must be true. 
But he had dreamed of such a triumph so often—and this was 
just as he had dreamed that it would be: Juan was young—oh, 
very young. But he was old enough to know that such is not the 
way of life; that what one dreams too seldom comes to pass 
unchanged. 

He closed his eyes as the carriage bumped on over the cobbled 
streets of Seville. And he played an old game, to see whether, 
in good truth, he was awake. If you thought back, and back, 
and back, until your memory went no farther, and started, then, 
again, and thought forward again, you would know, soon, whether 
your dream was true! 

A little boy, a very little boy, indeed—so far Juan’s thoughts 
went back. A little boy who liked to play; who pretended, even 
in those days, that he was a torero; who dreamed, even then, of 
standing in the arena, with a great bull stretched dead before 
him—a great bull, slain deftly, gracefully, with a single thrust of 
the torero’s sword. Blood and sand—bright yellow sand, red, 
spreading blood—bull’s blood! 

And a little boy’s mother, with scoldings for his dreams, and 
tears for the way they led him, and dire 
beatings with a broom stick to enforce the 
-aw—and edicts of “‘No supper!’ too! And 
little Carmen, his playmate, comforting the 
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He thought of Carmen, awaiting him at 
home—but 
something that he had never seen or felt 
before in any woman. 

she sel his veins on fire 


about this woman there was 


victorious over the 
ferocious bull but fallen be- 
fore a woman! 

So far, well—here was true 
stuff he was remembering, 
and not just the misty texture of a dream! 


torero, 
She maddened him; 


The boy grew up. Juan, his eyes closed still, remembered . . . 
His flight from home; that queer, crazy corrida in the hills outside 
the town, when he had killed his first bull—the bull that, just 
before, had gored his leg and killed his friend, little Chiripa. Ah— 
now he opened his eyes! No. It was no dream. He could still 
see his friend, lying before him, his eyes glazing, his breath coming 
fast as the life went out of him. . . 


O. It wasall true. He had killed his bull today, in the charity 
corrida that had been open to the ambitious young toreros 
of the town, and the multitude had acclaimed him. He had 
made his mark. Now he would be sought out by all the cities of 
Spain. He would be famous, rich. He could do all those things 
he had promised his doubting mother when she had scolded him 
for idling. She should have such clothes as she had dreamed of 
wearing in her gay youth, before his father died; a house fit for 
the mother of the greatest torero in Spain. 

The crowd was growing thicker as he came near his home. His 
mother would be waiting; his scornful sister, too—El Carnacione. 
Well, he would forgive her, as he had for- 
given her husband, Antonio, who sat beside 
him proudly now; Antonio, who had scoffed 
at his ambitions, urged his mother to show 
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Carmen nursed him and cared for him. 
better she grew cold. 
but her answer was always the same 


him the door! Well, he had proved himself a_ success. 

Home at last! He was out of the carriage. And suddenly a 
rose came flying toward him. He caught it; saw, too, the girl 
who had thrown it; a slim girl, with great, black eyes, and a pale 
face that still, just now, was glowing. Just for a moment their 
eyes met, and he saw the tremulous smile she had for him. She 
haunted him as he followed Antonio through the crowd. He 
knew her—yet did not. 

And then he was in his mother’s arms, and for the moment 
everything was forgotten. Her tears were on his cheek; pride and 
joy had banished in her the memory of every heartache he had 
caused her. Neighbors crowded around them; it was strange to 
hear how sure they had all been, always, of the great things in 
store for Juan. 

Ah, yes—it was real—all real, and good! He had risked his 
life that day; he must risk it again, many and many a time, upon 
this road that he had chosen. But if the risk was great, so was 
the reward! Riches, fame, fine clothes, the smiles of women— 
what promise had he not seen already in their eyes that day! And 
then the memory of the girl who had thrown the rose came to 
him. He turned, and there she was, in the house—smiling, shyly. 
His mother laughed at the expression on his face. 

“Don’t you remember little Carmen, your old playmate?” 
she asked. 

Juan and Carmen, their eyes meeting, laughed together. She 
was shy; he was, all at once, a boy again—not the great torero. 

“I went to the corrida for the first time—to see you,” she said. 
“‘But—I couldn’t look when you were in danger!” 

He smiled; laughed; grew awkward in his embarrassment. But 
thus the seal was set upon his triumph; it was Carmen’s eyes, her 
blushing cheeks, her few shy words that he remembered always of 
his first great day. 


ADRID—and the Easter corrida! And Juan Gallarda, as 

was natural and right, engaged for it—to appear at last in 

the capital, that Spain’s newest and greatest hero might be seen 
and known in the centre of the nation’s life. 

Through all Spain his fame had run like a fire. Not since the 

great days of Roger de Flor had a torero won such a reputation. 

He had dethroned Fuentes altogether; that erstwhile favorite 
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But so soon as he was 
He begged again and again for forgiveness; 


was sulky and crestfallen as he regarded the meteoric rise of his 
successor. 

At home, in Seville, Carmen awaited him. They were married 
now—but a cloud crossed Juan’s brow whenever he was asked the 
common question. No little one yet? Ah, well—the good God 
knew best—in His own time—but for Juan there was small com- 
fort in such words. 

He was to fight that day. It was nearly time—at two he must 
be in the ring. His cuadrilla was ready—El Nacional, the mata- 
dor; Potaje and El Pontelliro, his picadors; Garbato, who still 
wore the pigtail of the torero and served Juan well, for all his 
cowardice. 

Don José, his manager, was waiting; Doctor Ruiz, surgeon of 
the arena, had come to call; reporters were listening to what was 
said and taking notes; some of them made sketches of Juan as he 
arrayed himself in the elaborate costume of the torero. 

Juan was sombre. The old gayety was gone. No longer was 
it sport, a joyous, happy thing, to step out upon the sand. Always 
in his mind there was the picture of blood upon the sand—man’s 
blood, not bull’s; his blood, Juan Gallarda’s. Afraid? He was 
afraid, and yet he was not. Certainly, when the moment of danger 
came, none could be cooler, surer of himself. Yet always, before 
a corrida, he had to fight this depression; this strange moodiness. 

And he was deeply, terribly, superstitious. An -old crone, 
cross eyed, and dressed in black, had crossed his path that morning; 
the money he had given her might have averted the bad omen 
she held for him. Then, as he was dressing, he looked out, and 
crossed himself, with a cry, as he saw a funeral procession passing 
in the street. Surely some dire thing was to befall him that day. 
Yet he could not flinch; he must go on. 

In the ring, as always, he was happier; more at ease. He 
stepped forward; looked up to the presidential box. For a moment 
he caught his breath. A woman was leaning forward, staring 
down at him. She was lovelier than any creature he had ever 
seen. A strange beauty made her stand out among the other 
women all about her; her clothes, fresh, as any woman must have 
known, from Paris, enhanced her beauty. 

“Sefior Presidente!” Juan spoke; his eyes were on the woman. 





“I toast you and dedicate this bull to your honor and also to all ° 


the beautiful ladies of Spain!” 














She smiled at him, as if she took the dedication to herself. And 
through the struggle that followed, while the applause broke like 
waves upon the shore, she watched Juan, silent, tense. Until— 
he was back, with the bull dead behind him, its ear in his hand, 
to be presented, according to custom, to the Presidente. Swiftly, 
then, she moved; drew a ring from her finger; knotted her hand- 
kerchief about it; dropped it to Juan, who caught it, smiled his 
thanks, and thrust it into his sash. 

Later, when Fuentes, too, had killed his bull, Don José, Juan’s 
manager, took him up to a party that was awaiting him. Juan 
was presented to the Marquis de Moraima, raiser of the most 
famous bulls in Spain, and to Dojia Sol, his niece. It was she 
who had tossed him her handkerchief—Dojfia Sol, acclaimed the 
most beautiful woman in Spain, a reigning toast, indeed, of 
Europe. She was a widow—but who could count the tale of her 
lovers? Free she held herself to be—free to indulge each whim 
and caprice. And it took little keenness of vision to see, now, 
that Juan intrigued her; that it might be her whim to seek a new 
thrill through him. 

Here was a lady holding herself high indeed—above all petty 
thought of convention and propriety. She spoke to Don José 
imperiously. 

“You know where I live,’”’ she said. “‘When you come back to 
Seville, bring your torero to tea some day. He amuses me.” 

Juan laughed when Don José, bursting with pride and delight, 
told him of this invitation. But Don José was stern. 

“She is a great lady—there is none greater in all Spain,” he 
said. ‘She can make those she favors—break those she dislikes. 
If you are to be the success you can be you must cultivate her—do 
nothing to anger her.” 





UAN was back in Seville. And once more he wondered 

whether he was dreaming. He was in the home of Dojfa 
Sol. Don José had gone; he was alone with her. He thought of 
Carmen, awaiting him at home—but about this woman there was 
something that he had never seen or felt before in any woman. 
She maddened him; she set his veins on fire. She was as far above 
him as the sun whose name she bore—and yet—she smiled, her 
hand was on his arm as he was at the door to go, her breath was 
hot upon his cheek. . . . And then—she was in his arms, and he 
was crushing her. She was no goddess, no woman of a distant 
sun—she was flesh and blood, like his, all hot and flaming with 
desire, and she was his—his .. . 

They talked, through all Seville, of Juan Gallarda and the 
Dona Sol. Don José smirked; here was added fame for his 
torero; something to make him more than ever an object of 
























curiosity to the crowd. El Nacional frowned and scowled; there 
could be no good in such a mating. And, beside—his wife and 
Carmen were friends; he liked Juan’s wistful wife. And he was 
wise, the old matador; he knew that in his heart it was Carmen 
that Juan loved, no matter what evil spell Dofia Sol was able to 
cast upon him for the time. 

Juan himself was far from happy. There was no peace, no 
true happiness, in this strange love that devoured him like fire. 
E1 Nacional was right; he knew it. It was good advice to go away; 
to let the free air of his farm, Rinconada, blow from his brain the 
strange desires that tormented him and plagued him. He was 
going; found, at last, the courage to tell Dofia Sol of his intention. 

But the first sign of resistance only whetted her appetite for 
him. She begged him to take her with him; to let her, too, find 
peace and comfort in the country—with him. Eut he refused— 
and by his firmness maddened her. 

He left her happier than he had been since that first night when 
the impossible had come to pass. He was triumphant; knew, 
too, that he had won a victory greater than any that had ever come 
to him in mortal struggle with one of her uncle’s bulls. A song 
was on_his lips as he set off for Rinconada in his car, with his 
cuadrilla. 

And then, near the old farm that he had bought, his chauffeur 
stopped. A great limousine was drawn up beside the road; its 
driver lay beneath it, inspecting it. And from the limousine, as 
Juan came up to it, stepped Dofia Sol—smiling, surprised, 
triumphant! 

“Well met!’ she said. “I was on my way to my uncle’s—and 
my foolish car has broken down! I must seek shelter for the 
night.” 

El Nacional scowled. Hesawthetrap. Feebly Juan struggled. 
She could have his car to complete her journey. 

“But no, my friend!’’ She shrugged her shoulders. 
heard tales of a famous bandit—Plumitas. I fear him. 
Kobby, they say, to rob the rich to feed the poor. 
be my host tonight.” 

All her charm, her strange and terrible fascination, came to 
her aid. Juan had made his fight; had thought it won. Now—if 
fate itself conspired against him so, what could he do? What 
chance had he against her? He threw up his head, suddenly. 

“You shall come!’ he cried. ‘‘Madre de Dios—why not?” 

‘Why not, indeed?” she sighed. But in her eyes there was a 
strange hint of regret. Few men had gone so far as he had done 
in resisting her. She was sorry, almost, <o miss the thrill of 
failure—of finding a man she could not, by fair means or foul, 
bend to her will. Now—ah, now, that she had proved that he 
was like the rest, clay in her hands—well, the end of Juan Gallardo’s 
day with her was close at hand, she knew! 

A strange setting for Dofia Sol was Juan’s farm. 


“T have 
It is his 
No—you shall 


Yet her 


setting mattered little, at any time, to Donia Sol; she could 
(Continued on page 103) 


rise above environment, circumstances, 


The bull approached. For a 
“ moment Juan gathered all his 
forces: made skillful play 
with cloak and sword 
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“Cut out those queer signs and talk.” said Fanny 
Ward to the dignified president of the bank 


ARIS has become a suburb of Hollywood. 

When the stellar nabobs seek a vacation away from the 
kleigs and the limelight, they race to Paris. 

Some of them are better known abroad than they are at 

Their influence upon Europe is tremendous. You find 
traces of them in remote corners of Sicily and Tunis. They’ve 
played havoc with history, so that now the place where Mary 
Pickford appeared in Rome is more important than the place 
where the angel appeared in a vision to Pope Gregory 


home. 


Pep 


I was in a Paris bank the other day when a sweet thing exploded 
through the door. There was a slight stir such as usually follows 
an earthquake or bombing. And the lady at the mail desk ex- 
claimed, “‘I know, Fanny Ward is here—I heard her coming down 
the street.” . 

The formula of French courtesy is rather elaborate, as you 
know, and a day’s greeting takes—well, just about a day. It 
runs something like this: 

Bon jour, madame. 

Bon jour. 

And how are you? 

Tres bien, merci. 

And you? 

Tres bien, aussi, merci. 

Ah, you are looking very beautiful today. . Etc., etc. 

Fanny cuts this down to three seconds by delivering the 
entire dialogue herself in English, thus: 

“*Howdy-how-are-you-very-well-thank-you-goodbye. 

Fanny’s French, for all her years in Paris, is best under- 
stood by an American. She had an argument with the 
president of the bank concerning some heavy financial ques- 
tion. The gentleman was parleying with his best Parisian 
shrugs and gestures. 

“For the love of Mike,” yelled Fanny, “‘cut out making 
these queer signs at me and—TALK!”’ 

Oh yes, Fanny is still a one hundred per cent American 
flapper. But in afew years more—when you and I are sixty— 
she'll perhaps look old enough to vote. 


PuTTING In Paris 


” 


An INNocENT ABROAD 


While Gloria Swanson was in Paris she was interviewed by 
the Parisian press. The reporter discovered—as does every- 
one who interviews Gloria—that she is not at all the sophis- 
ticated de-milled siren, but a very naive little persoa. They 
asked her what she liked about Paris, and what constituted 
the city’s chief attraction for American cinema artists. 
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By Herbert Howe 


Anent our film stars, their doings 
and their inhuence overseas 


“Well, I think,” said Gloria plaintively, “that I like best 
the way Paris minds its own business and let’s everyone live 
his own life. You know that isn’t possible— everywhere.” 

The wise Parisian press chuckled over this the next day. 





ConnliE Upsets THE Harems 


I have talked about the movies with Italians, Parisians, 
Englishmen, and Turks, and have been struck by the universal 
interest in our American plays and players. PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE sells from some of the Parisian newsstands at 
prices as high as six francs—sixty cents in American coin. 
The European valuation of stars is particularly interesting. 
For instance, in Lausanne, Switzerland, I saw ‘“‘The Idle 

Class”’ advertised in huge letters. In very small type below the 
name of the picture appeared the name of Charlie Chaplin in 
parenthesis. Yet Charlie is probably the most popular American 
cinema star who travels the celluloid screens of Europe. 

“You see,’ explained a Frenchman, “‘we regard our amuse- 
ments much differently than you do. We go to the opera to hear 
Tosca or La Boheme. You go to hear Farrar or Jeritza. You are 
idol worshippers.” 

Yet among the youths of Europe you'll find just as rabid idol- 
votaries as among the fans of America. The patron star of Paris 
seems to be Pearl White, who edges Mary Pickford for the throne 
in France. But in Italy I think Mary is the one supreme deity. 
Even Charlie Chaplin appears to come second. In Rome I was 
told that Tom Mix was a leader. This seemed a bit surprising at 


first, since my informant knew nothing of such famous ones as Ray 
and Reid. But come to think of it, Tom is just the sort of guy 
who would have pleased the Caesars mightily when the gladiatorial 
A Turk whom I met in 
He says 
Vraiment. 


combat was the family entertainment. 
Paris declares that his favorite is Constance Talmadge. 


Connie has played havoc with the harems! The 
































“The thing I like best about Paris,” said Gloria Swanson, 
“is the way you mind your own business” 
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Irene dances, Mary makes history, 
Pearl sings 
and Connie causes a revolution in 


the Turkish harems 





Turks no longer tolerate obesity, and the fat ones are now 
among the unemployed. Verily, the cinema has certainly 
changed world standards. . 


Press SHEETS For TuRKEY 


We make the mistake, however, in supposing that everyone 
famous in Hollywood is famous in the darkest jungles. It 
takes a long time for publicity to filter through the world. 
And sometimes it makes curious curves. For instance, my 
Turkish friend who knows Constance and has a tremendous 
interest in the cinema, because his father owns a movie house 
in Smyrna, put this question to me: ‘Tell me,”’ said he, 
““does Charlie Chaplin still play with that beautiful little 
Mabel Normand?” 

Cut out the Armenian relief and send press sheets to Turkey. 


Ar Tue Quar’z’arts Baty 


I wish the dear censors could have attended the Quat’z’ Aris 
ball in Paris recently. Maybe some of them did. Reformers 
always go to such things in Paris,—at least a guide told me that 
‘they were the best patrons of the peep shows. All I can say is 
that if Hollywood parties are “‘orgies,’’ as some yellow journals 
describe, Webster has no name for the art students’ ball. 

Pearl White was there with Irving Berlin, but I hear they left 
early, before the real merrymaking had begun. 


A STELLAR CENSOR 


When Rubye de Remer was in Paris she beseeched a friend to 
show her some Parisian night life. The friend, being a gentleman, 
demurred,—nay pleaded not to be so commanded. Rubye in- 
sisted. The gentleman escorted the-most-beautiful-blond-in- 
America to one of the milder resorts. About ten minutes after 

















In Sicily Mr. Howe beheld in a peasant’s abode St. Peter 
flanked by Pearl While and Tony Moreno 
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The cinema has changed the standards of Turkey. 
Connie Talmadge has raised havoc with the harems 


she had arrived Rubye arose with flaming’ cheeks and hissed, 
“Take me out of this place—How dare you bring me here—I 
demand an apology—Don’l you dare speak to me!” 





Au ZozE AMERICAN GrRLs! 


An old French gentleman, calling upon me, suddenly fumbled 
for his pince-nez, adjusted them to his nose and examined the cover 
of the May PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, which has Betty Compson 
for adornment. 

“Really, tell me the truth,” he begged, as one ally to another, 
“‘is it possible for a girl to be as beautiful as that?” 

I crossed my heart. 

““Ah, Ah,” he sighed. “I would go to America—even at my 
age, if it were not for that so strange prohibition law.” 

He had some compensation. He went that very night to see 
“The Miracle Man,” now running in Paris,—and no doubt drank 
more wine than was good for him afterwards. 

N. B.—The Turk just confided that Betty Compson is his 
father’s favorite star. 


Saints Or Sicity! 


Down in Taornina, Sicily, I entered a peasant’s abode and 
beheld on the wall a picture of Saint Peter flanked by Pearl 
White and Tony Moreno! 


Georces Woos A Dummy 


It may interest the gells to know that Georges Carpentier, 
Apollo of the mitt, prefers an American girl dentist to all the 
bicuspid plumbers of Paris. Inasmuch as I also find the 
buzzer less painful when manipulated by my so-fair country- 
woman I go likewise. The other day the young lady in- 
formed Georges she was returning for a vacation in Amer- 
ica, but a French girl of equal skill would take her place. 

“‘A French girl?” queried Georges. “I'll wait until you 
come back.” ' 

Incidentally, Georges has been performing in curious 
fashion on horseback in the Bois. Every morning he rides 
through the park and at a certain spot reaches down, seizes a 
young lady around the waist and draws her up beside him. 

After watching him do the stunt several times, close 
observers discovered that the lady is a dummy. When 
asked what it was all about, the smiling Georges replied that 
he was training to appear in a film with Douglas Fairbanks! 

(Continued on page 100) 
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“(OME into the garden, Cora,” called Mr. Abbe; and Mrs. Charles Ray 

obliged the photographer, aided by a French gown and the world’s tiniest 
sun-shade. Cora Grant Ray is pretty enough to play her husband’s leading 
woman if she wanted to. But she much prefers the part of quiet domesticity 























ORMA TALMADGE and Eugene O’Brien! Their screen kisses were 
~ ‘ shared by the world—made a million hearts beat faster. And now they are 
together again, after their separation of ever so long. The great lovers of 
celluloid are “playing opposite” in Norma’s “The Voice from the Minaret”’ 















































The Film Guild takes ils duties lightly. Above, Mr. 

Wiman and Marjorie Viele, of the famous automobile 

manufacturing family, in an informal screen moment. 

Wiman, by the way, is the grandson of Jchn Deere, of 

the John Peere Plough Corporation and subsidiary 
companies 








Yale, Harvard and Princeton 
contribute to the first 
profit sharing film making 


MAGINE a co-operative, profit sharing photoplay 
producing company, headed by young college men! 
Pretty near the millennium in picture making! 

Frankly, the young men took the Theater Guild of 
the speaking stage for their model. Indeed, they selected 
Film Guild as their name. 

The Film Guild grew out of an idea held by two men, 
Frank Tuttle and Fred Waller, Jr. Both are graduates 
of the so-called commercial movies and both were em- 
ployed at the Famous Players Long Island studios when 
chance threw them together Tuttle and Waller had 
radical ideas on picture making and they realized that, in 
order to carry out their dreams, they must create their 
own organization. 

So they started out to build the personnel of their 
co-operative company. Tuttle, who had been president of 
the Yale Dramatic Association in 1915, was anxious to get 
college blood. Thus it was that Townsend Martin, who 
was president of the Princeton Dramatic Association in 
1917, was drawn into’ the organization, together with 
Osgood Perkins, who was the star of the Harvard Hasty 
Pudding Club in 1915, Dwight Wiman, a star of the Yale 
Dramatic Association of 1917 and James Ashmore 
Creelman, editor of the Yale Record of 1916, and son of 
the famous journalist. 

The Film Guild is a novelty in that no person 
has set duties, with the exception of Tuttle, who 
is director and adapter of the stories, and Waller, 
who is the cameraman and head of the technical 





Planning the sels for the 
second Guild produc- 
lion, ‘Second Fiddle.” 
The frame indicates the 
camera lines. Left to 
right, James Creelman, 
Townsend Martin, 
Frank Tultle, Glenn 
Hunter, Dwight Wiman, 
Fred Waller, Jr., Mary 
Astor, and Osgood 
Perkins (who is shown 
crouching) 



















































department. Wiman is treasurer, but he grinds 
the second camera and even plays parts. Martin 
fits in anywhere. In the first Guild production, 
‘“The Cradle Buster,” he played the small town 
sport. In the same picture Perkins was the 
tragic clown. 

The Guild is so informal that the officers fear 
they are smashing celluloid precedents. Indeed, 
they say they are going to engage an elderly 
¢cntleman of Hebrew proclivities to walk about 
the studio. Everyone will whisper ‘‘The Boss!” 
behind their hands. Thus the studio at one 
stroke would achieve the usual so-called com- 
mercial spirit and an accord with established 
precedents. 

The Guild officials have very definite ideas 
upon production. They look upon the story as 
being pre-eminent. They believe that they have 
a distinctly big screen personality in Glenn 
Hunter. But they have fresh ideas about 
players. They insist upon no actual experience. 
Their own success in various roles of their two 
first productions they consider to be proof that 
no training ‘is essential. 

Now that they have a second producing unit 
in the offing they are searching everywhere for a 
young woman to be featured. Among the pro- 
fessional cinema flappers? They’re testing them, 
it is true, but they are searching everywhere, at 
college social events, at society dances, in sub- 
way trains, in the passing street crowds. “‘We’ve 
been finding the prettiest girls in drug stores, 
close to the soda fountains. But we haven't 
found the right girl yet. One wealthy young 
woman was just right—but her mother wouldn’t 
let her try the films. So we’re still hunting!” 





Explaining the dramatic 
development of a story 
with a scenario chart 
showing the rises and 
falls of the dramatic 
movement. Left to right, 
Dwight Wiman, Osgood 
Perkins, Townsend 
Martin, Frank Tuttle, 
Mary Astor, Glenn 
Hunter, Fred Waller, 
Jr., and James 
Creelman 





Film Company 


Glenn Hunter and Mary Astor in a scene of “Second 

Fiddle.” Hunter is under contract to the Film Guild for a 

series of productions. As conditions warrant, the Guild will 

launch a second company, and a leading woman is now being 

sought for this unit. The Guild will then produce without 
lapses belween films 
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In her quaint old gown of brocaded velvet, Enid Bennett—excuse us, Mrs. Fred Niblo!—might have 
stepped from the tarnished gilt frame of a medieval portrait. She creates a charming Maid Marian 
opposite Douglas Fairbanks’ Robin Hood 








Mr. and Mrs. Fred Niblo 


T seems almost like welcoming a 
newcomer to the screen, when Enid 
comes back to the land of the silver- 
sheet. 

Her first appearance is to be as 
“Maid Marian” in Douglas Fairbanks’ 
production of “‘Robin Hood.” Those 
who have seen her at Doug’s studio, 
clad in a robe of old lace and purple 
satin, with a bejewelled crown on her 
long, golden curls, are convinced that 
she has been fortunate in her first role. 

Of all the couples who have charm- 
ing and delightful homes in the movie 
colony, Mr. and Mrs. Niblo are perhaps 
the most popular. Their home is one 
of the most wonderful spots you can 
imagine. Mr. Niblo is famed on two 
continents as a host, as a speaker, as 
well as in the role of one of our very 
best motion picture directors. 

Miss Bennett is an Australian, and 
they met when Mr. Niblo was appear 
ing on tour in that country. She 


From “somewhere east of Suez, where the best i: like the worst!” 


herself had startled a conservative 
English family by going on the stage 
and surprised them still more, she 
declares, by being fairly successful in 
her own country. 

Fred Niblo was one of the best 
known American actors before he 
forsook the stage to direct pictures. 
Do you remember him in George M. 
Cohan’s “‘ Hit-the-Trail Holliday”? 

He has directed some big produc- 
tions, but his work in putting on ‘“The 
Three Musketeers” has made him rank 
with the first five American motion 
picture directors. He has just com- 
pleted “Blood and Sand,” Ibanez’ 
latest story, which stars Rodolph 
Valentino. 

They’re a splendid, living argument 
in favor of professional marriages, and 
a rather worthwhile argument in favor 
of any kind of marriage. And I’m 
quite sure they’d be an ornament to 
any profession. 


The best, in this case, consists of 


Virginia Browne Fair and Patsy Ruth Miller—leading houris in ‘Omar, the Tentmaker”’ 








(bove, Martha Lorber, new 
Follies premiere danseuse, 
called the most beautiful girl 
in America. Below, Gilda 
Gray, famous erponent of 

the shimmie 


Ziegfeld’s 
Screen 
Seminary 


Do the new Follies 
hide a tilm star 
or two? 


Muray 


Mary Lewis, who has been 
a Ziegfeld feature for sev- 
eral seasons 














LO ZIEGFELD’S Follies seem to 
be a training school of the silver- 
sheet. Remember how many 

young women have stepped from the 
pulchritudinous precincts of the Follies 
to achieve glory on the screen? Olive 
Thomas, Marion Davies, Kay Laurel, 
Rubye de Remer, Jacqueline Logan, 
Kathlyn Perry, Shannon Day, Billie 
Dove, Irene Marcellus and at least a 
half dozen others. Every year one or 
two Ziegfeld beauties try their cinema 
fortunes. Which one of the Follies 
flappers on these pages will be silver- 
sheet stars? We shall see . . . we 
shall see! 





Left, Helen Lee 
Worthing, said to 
be the prettiest 
show girl of the 
revue. Right, the 
charming Mary 
Eaton 


Muray 


























Marion Davies New 

















By (Carolyn Van Wyck 


ISS DAVIES, when I interviewed her 
M the other day at the International 
Film studio, was most enthusiastic 
about this plan of dress design. She be- 
lieves the motion picture to be a splendid 
fashion educator and said she was very happy 
to co-operate with PHoropray in giving our 
readers throughout the country this chance of 
securing the latest and best designs. As we sat 
chatting about clothes, she seemed to bring all 
the sunshine of out of doors into the dimly 
lighted wainscoted room and her whimsical 
smile and quiet voice seemed the most gracious 
things in the world. 

“While people are giving more attention to 
fitting clothes to their personalities nowadays,” 
Miss Davies said, “still there are many women 
who haven’t the faintest idea of what they 
should wear. It is not a matter, as so many 
women think, of beautiful materials and elab- 
orate trimmings, a great deal more depends 
upon the design, to which one cannot give too 
much attention and especially one should be 
sure that it fits her particular type. For my- 
self I like simple clothes the best and always 
choose my gowns because’ they are becoming 
regardless of style. For this reason I prefer 
American clothes to French ones. I like to 
design my own clothes as a rule and find this 
easier to do here than abroad where so many 
people “follow the leader.” For instance, when 
I arrived in Paris a few weeks ago, I found 
everyone wearing the most matronly looking 
gowns, for girdles placed low at the hip line and 
very long skirts do not carry the slightest sug- 
gestion of youth. I think a well defined, nor- 
mal waistline so much more charming. 
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Clothes, designed 


An Interview with Marion Davies 


‘THs month I have planned another sur- 
prise for you. Marion Davies, whose 
newest picture, “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” will appear next month, has given 
her consent to the publication of four charm- 
ing frocks designed exclusively for her by 
Le Bon Ton. All over the world girls have 
envied her blonde beauty, willowy graceful 
figure and wonderful taste in always choos- 
ing just the right thing. 

Think what an opportunity PHotop ay is 
giving you to get patterns of these gowns, 
real duplicates of frocks designed especially 
for the famous screen star whose clothes are 
the admiration of all who see her both on 
the screen and in private life! 
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A dinner frock of crepe salin and georgette, the skirt 
of the satin is circular and hangs in points overlapping 
the front panel of pleated georgette outlined with a 
beaded design. The top is cut kimono with a drop 
shoulder outlined with the design where a swung sleeve 
of pleated georgette is added. With it Miss Davies 
wears an exquisile bandeau of silver tissue and rose 
leaves. 


3% yds. of satin crepe (40 inches wide)...... @$3.50 $12.25 

1% yds. of georgette (40 inches wide)........@ 2.50 

ee NS ss sc Wat ata bea) w Wl ok. ok iver ote bob ole bie 2.50 
$17.88 


This smart coat dress was designed for Miss Davies 
of heavy crepe in midnight blue elaborately embroi- 
dered in oriental colors. The collar is pleated and 
rolled over with the surpliced satin which extends into 
tabs at each side of waist where it buttons over a ‘‘ V” 
insert of the embroidery exlending from blouse. The 
materials required follow: 


4% yds. of heavy crepe (40 inches wide)..... @$5.00 $22.50 
oO a ee ee ee ee 2.00 
$24.50 









by Le Bon Ton, with patterns for you 


““ However, I bought one frock in Paris which I 
am very fond of. It was designed for me by 
Le Long. Imagine the lovely harmony of a 
black lace skirt, quite long, a canton crepe 
waist, and just on the left side one big red rose. 
With this I wear a deep lace cape, with a wide 
cuche of black tulle and, most adorable of all, 
a quaint poke bonnet of black satin, veiled 
with a lace frill that half hides a red rose be- 
neath the brim, and a long end which I allow 
to hang or throw about my neck. A dress of 
this type has just enough formality and I 
think, so much feminine charm.” 

We talked a bit about hats, which 
Miss Davies likes of medium size and 


are wearing in London. I brought two back 
with me, one, made of just a broad band of 
bright silver tissue, sewn closely with fragile 
rose petals that I wear bound tightly round my 
head and the other a narrower band of black 
velvet with a bunch of vivid geraniums posed 
on the left side.” 

“Are you fond of bright colors?” I asked her. 

“Well, I like pastel shades the best,” she 
answered, “but once in a while a touch of 
brilliant color helps to give the necessary touch 
of individuality. ‘French blue’ is really my 
color, a shade just a trifle less vivid than the 





to frame the face. This naturally 
led to a discussion of hair dressing and 
Miss Davies took off the crisp fluted 
black and white organdie hat she was 
wearing and showed me the prettiest 
bob in the world. “I had it donea 
year ago in Santa Barbara,” she said 
in answer to my enthusiastic com- 
ments, “and find it so comfortable! 
But I am going to let it grow again, for 
though I think bobbed hair very 
attractive, it is not suited to every 
type of dress. 

‘“‘Have you seen the new bandeaux?” 
she continued, “‘I am just crazy about 
them, especially the lovely ones they 
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This one-piece dress of Corticell: 
“Canton Crepe”’ is especially becom. 
ing to Miss Davies’ blonde beauty 
. An insert of the gray crepe reaching 
the bottomof skirt and turning under, 
outlines the panel front. The skirt 
which is altached at low waistline, 














A charming suit of Corticelli “Castle 
Duvene” of reindeer brown sponsored by 
Miss Davies. The feature of the coat is the 
new line of the fastening seen on so many fall 
models. Itis fastened at the right ayers 
band being added at bottom of coat on ly 
extended at sides to form pockets which are 
es with Soutasche. The material re- 

uired: 

yds. of Corticelli ‘Castle Duvene”’ 





(36 inches wide).............. @$5.00 $25.00 

2% yds. of ‘‘Corticelli Satin Lin- 
ng” (40 inches wide) ......... 2.50 6.25 
tasche and extras about............... 1.50 
$32.75 


When Miss Davies lends her blonde beauty to a 
frock, it immediately takes a new lease on life. 
The photo on the opposite page shows how she art- 
lessly inducesclothes to reflect herown naivecharm 


blue we see in the French flag. Here it is,” 
she said, holding up a tiny handkerchief, just 
a square of a heavenly shade of blue linen 
bound with white net. 

“Sandals are still in evidence in Paris,” she 
continued, “but there is a difference. High 
heels are returning to favor and while I am 
afraid this will be sad news to the American 
girls who have never known such comfort as 
they have had in flat heeled slippers, it must be 
admitted that the high heel is smarter looking 
and far more flattering to the large foot. 

Speaking of accessories Miss Davies said 
that few people appreciate the importance of 
detail. ‘‘ How tragically often you see a woman 
wearing a hat and gown of unusually beautiful 
design whose whole appearance is ruined be- 
cause she has carelessly or ignorantly chosen 
the wrong kind of shoes or gloves to complete 
the costume. While I was in Paris I was 
charmed with the very short sleeves and gaunt- 
let gloves that all the fashionable world seems 
to be wearing. I have brought back many 
pairs with me,” Miss Davies said, and proceeded 
to sketch one or two. “The most fetching 
ones are those with a gay touch of color, or a 
band trimmed with embroidery in some attrac- 
tive design. Others lace at the side with smart 
black laces; odd and interesting are the very 
long white suede ones fringed with black kid. 

“T am particularly pleased with the designs 
made for me by Le Bon Ton,” said Miss 
Davies as I was preparing to leave. “Tell 





is cut into labs in front overlapping 
the panel and held with an inserted 


piece of red which suggests a pocket. 
The sleeves and collar are trimmed 
with black satin ribbon. 


4 yds. of Corticelli ““Can- 


SN 5 odin a ica @$3.95 $15.80 


1% yds. of gray Corti- 


celli “Canton Crepe’’..@ 3.95 4.92 

2 yds. of black satin rib- 
dine +05-5o een eee os @ .65 1.30 
$22.02 


them for me” she said, “‘that clothes are never 
a question of money, even the most inexpen- 
sive materials make up charmingly if one is 
wise enough to choose an unusual and becom- 
ing design. That is why I have gladly con- 
sented to have these designs published, for 1 
believe they would be becoming to most any 
girl, and pretty frocks are the natural birth- 
right of pretty girls.” 


r 

| PHotrorpray MAGAZINE 

! Department of Fashions 

1 25 West 45th Street 

1 = New York City, N. Y. 

! For enclosed coupon and twelve cents 
in stamps or coins for postage and 

| handling charges, please send me Le 

| Bon Ton pattern of 

, design number. .......in size........ 
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j Street and Number....... a | 

| 
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! Note: Onty one pa be ordered with | 
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| one coupon. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 only. | 
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Alla’s 


Salome 


ME. NAZIMOVA’S version of 
Oscar Wilde’s tragedy will soon 
reach the public. At the right may be 
viewed the famous Dance of the 
Seven Veils in its celluloid form. 
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“* The still man took a close-up of the star’s birthday cake with 
the thirty-nine candles” 


hasn’t had a chance yet. 
“I like the leading man. And I like his wife. 
them both out to the house for dinner — together. 

“Oh, I agree absolutely with the director about those death 
scenes of mine. They were much too long—and the audience 
would have laughed instead of cried, so I’m glad he cut them. 

“Of course I’m married. I’ve been married three times. That’s 
my little boy. And I have two other children. 

“Oh, no—that story that I was born in Petrograd is the bunk. I 
was born in Boston, where my father was a waiter. I was in 
cheap stock for ten years before I got a good break out on the 
coast and they gave me a small part in a picture. I was awful, but 
the picture cleaned up. Did I get a contract right away? I did 
not! It was just luck that I ever got another chance. 

“‘No—I don’t make my own clothes. I couldn’t design a dish 
towel. And I haven’t got a car—-not even a flivver. I’m saving 
my money. Heaven knows I'll need it soon!” 


HE STAR: “I don’t want to pose for any close-ups this 
morning because I look at least 60, and besides, the ingenue 


I had 


HE DIRECTOR: “I don’t want screen credit on this picture. 

If there’s anything good in it, thank the scenario writer. And 
the star’s acting is all her own. I didn’t have anything to do 
with it. 

“I don’t want to make my own productions. 
that sort of thing to the real big timers. 

“*T’ll admit I made a mess of this script. 
it alone. 

“Mr. Finkelberg is paying me much more than I’m worth. 
He’s the squarest producer in the business. 

“T have never enjoyed working with any one more than the 
star. She’s a fine girl—and a great actress. If it weren’t for 
her, and others like her, there wouldn’t be any motion picture. 

“I know I look like the devil in puttees and a sport shirt. 
I wouldn’t wear ’em, but it’s in my contract.” 


I'll leave 


I should have let 


HE LEADING MAN: “I got a fan letter today—my 
tenth. It wasn’t exactly what you’d call complimentary. 
The writer wanted to know why I made up my eyebrows like 
that, because every time she saw me she had to laugh. I 
answered, assuring her I didn’t blame her. 
“Today the star wanted me to turn around in the close-up 
and face the camera. I refused, positively. She is too generous. 
“The wife and I celebrated our fifteenth wedding anni- 
versary the other day. We are happier today than we have 
ever been. She’s a wonderful little woman. 
“The press agent asked me for some photographs. I told 
him I-didn’t have any new ones. I really have, but they are 
so bad any magazine would turn them down. 


Imaginary Monologues 





Little interviews 
with screen celebrities 
in reverse English 


By 
Delight Evans 


(Ilustrated by Eldon Kelly 


“An interviewer from The Galloping Gellatine came to see 
me. She asked if I had anything to say for publication. 1 
told her frankly, no. 

“The wife and I went to see the latest picture in which ] 
appear. We talked it over seriously afterwards and both 
decided I would be far better off back in the notions.” 


HE PRESS AGENT: “This so-called million dollar de luxe 
Production is the bunk; the worst picture I ever saw. I can’t 
conscientiously say it’s better than an old Billy West; so I won’t 


say anything about it at all. 


“Sent broadcast an indignant denial of that absurd story about 
the leading man saving an extra from drowning. He can’t swim 
a stroke and I told the papers so. 

“‘Just wrote a story about the star’s thirty-ninth birthday 
party, at which the entire company was present, including the 
stage hands. The still man took a close-up of the cake with the 
thirty-nine candles. The picture will be published everywhere. 

“Mr. Bernstein sent for me and asked me not to mention the 
star’s latest divorce in my weekly publicity notes. I refused to 
suppress the truth. Mr. Finkelberg thereupon congratulated me 
upon my firm stand and raised my salary. 

“The editor of The Daily Delirium wired me for a story about 
the great ice scene from ‘The Half Breed’s Curse’. I explained 
the photographic trick, which was all the scene amounted to.” 


HE PRODUCER: “This has, decidedly, been anything but a 
Finkelberg Year. The Goldstein Company has made much 
better pictures, for the simple reason that (Continued on page 110) 


“IT don’t want to pose for any close-ups because 
I look at least sixty, and besides, the ingenue 
hasn’t had a chance yet” 



























































WHILE SATAN SLEEPS—Paramount 


ATAN may have slept, but you won’t. Not while Jack 
Holt is on the screen as an engaging crook, masquerading 
as an equally engaging minister—come to clean up, in a safe 
way, the little town of Panamint. There is a very good faction 
in the town, the to-the-pure-all-things-are-bad sort; and there 
is a disreputable dance hall with painted women, and round 
shouldered piano players, and saloon owners who are not all 
bad! And Holt, smiling above a clerical collar, reforms every- 
body—good, bad and indifferent. And, in so doing, reforms 
himself. When he leads the singing of a fine old hymn you 
almost believe him, he does it so very well! And when he kneels 
in prayer, in front of the bar, and shoots the padlock off the 
church door, and gives himself up to the detectives, the excite- 
ment—and emotion—is decidedly convincing. 
A Peter B. Kyne-Saturday Evening Post story, and a credit 
to the combination. Sheer entertainment, of the pre-triangle 
days. 


The 
National Guide to Motion Picture: 
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A Review of the New Pictures 



































Divorce Coupons—Vitagraph 


NE close-up of Corinne Griffith is enough to lift an average 

feature from the realms of mediocrity. And so this offer- 

ing—plentifully sprinkled with close-ups and with a real plot, 
for good measure—is quite out of the ordinary. 

The story is about a girl who marries for money—staking her 
future, and a large alimony, on her husband’s none too spotless 
past. She boasts about the divorce coupons on her bonds of 
matrimony. But, without meaning to, she falls desperately in 
love with the aforementioned husband—and, by so doing, 
changes the trend of things. After numerous complications 
there is, of course, a happy ending. 

The cast is good, clear through. The settings are fairly real. 
And Corinne’s many gowns are decidedly worth the price of 
admission. The children may be safely left at home while their 
parents enjoy this. 
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Tue Dicrator—Paramount 


ONE in a broad burlesque spirit, this lively visualization 

of the late Richard Harding Davis’ chili con carne 

romance of a tropical land and its revolutions somehow falls 

short of the spontaneity it should have achieved. Yet it is 
good hot weather entertainment. 

Wallie Reid plays the role done on the stage by the dryly 
humorous Willie Collier. The Davis hero is a brash young 
American who, temporarily under the cloud of his businesslike 
dad’s displeasure, invades Central America and, of course, 
becomes involved in a revolution. His companion in adventure 
is a tough taxi driver, to whom he owes some sixty dollars and 
who has been ordered to get the money come what may. 
Walter Long is a delight as the chauffeur. Indeed, we rather 
think he runs away with the picture. 

Unfortunately, Wallie lacks his old spontaneity. Here he is 
merely going through the motions. His performance is super- 
ficial. All this is painful to report, particularly as Wallie, not 
long since, was fast developing as a light comedian. He was 
just attaining a razor edge skill as a farceur. Now he appears to 
be letting himself go. Something ought to be done about it. 

A certain carelessness seems to run all through the production. 
The direction has many holes. The choice of players isn’t at 
all fortunate, although Lila Lee is a decidedly pleasant heroine 
and the aforementioned Long is admirable as the taxi gent. 
There is a corking scene when a detachment of the enemy’s 
army attempts to execute him. The chauffeur never under- 
stands their evil intent, fancying that he has been engaged to 
drill the firing squad. So the execution never does take place, 
although the squad’s captain collapses under the strain. 

Somehow or other the screen usually falls down when it 
attempts light comedy. We can’t understand why, unless it is 
because the movie makers think in terms of melodrama—and 
high comedy is another thing again. 
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The Storm 
While Satan Sleeps 
The Dictator 
If You Believe It, It’s So 

' Smudge 


Divorce Coupons 
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Ir You Beuieve It, It’s So—Paramount 


ITH an O. Henry twist-to it, and a few moments when 

tears follow close to laughter, this picture scores another 
triumph for a trio of splendid actors—Thomas Meighan, Theo- 
dore Roberts and Charles Ogle. It follows the formula that 
made “‘The Miracle Man”’ popular. ‘ 

Thomas Meighan again plays the part of a lovable crook who 
picks the pocket of a saintly old man, and, in so doing, sees the 
well press-agented light. Incidentally, te returns the money, 
and starts out on his era of clean living by peddling soap. He 
meets the girl, Pauline Starke, in the course of his work. And 
everything goes smoothly until a former associate, masquerad- 
ing as an evangelist, comes to town with a Bible and a counter- 
feiting machine. Theodore Roberts in a beard, making sin 
attractive! And our hero fights the great fight with his baser 
side, and comes out winner—of course. And everything’s 
lovely. Religious hokum, maybe, but —as the title says—if 
you believe it, it’s so! 














THe Storm—Universal-Jewel 


HIS picture, strangely enough, almost lives up to its adver- 
tising. And when you consider that it is a Universal 
product, you know that is high praise. 

Imagine liking a picture with a French-Canadian heroine 
who speaks her sub-titles in dialect; and a little cabin in the 
north woods; and a great snow storm; and a greater forest fire; 
and a race for life and love! And yet that’s what happened to 
us, and to the rest of the audience. 

This dramatization of a forest fire was a stage success before 
it was filmed. It is more entertaining on celluloid for the simple 
reason that the forest fire is as real as could be expected; in fact, 
a fine, frank forest fire, with the hero and heroine and villain 
all running a pretty good chance of being actually burned. 
You know they’re going to come out all right; and you know 
which one is going to get the girl; but just the same you can’t 
help hanging on to the arms of your seat. It’s that well done. 

Reginald Barker, the director, makes you feel you’re just 
one of the folks—which isn’t as bad as it sounds, considering 
they are House Peters, Virginia Valli, and Matt Moore. 

Peters plays one of those strong, virile men, but you like 
him anyway. He makes a complete comeback. The acting 
surprise is Virginia—once a pretty ingenue, now an actress of 
poise and charm. You'll see more of her! 

We particularly hand the credit to Mr. Barker and Mr. 
Peters. The director seems to have overcome his growing 
trend towards artificiality. His direction of ‘“‘The Storm” is 
vigorous and carefully considered. He has permitted nothing to 
be overdone. We have long looked upon Mr. Peters as one of 
the screen’s best actors. Here he plays a difficult role—one 
that might easily be ruined—with a fine restraint. 

Better perhaps than all this is the way “‘The Storm” has 
caught the atmosphere of the Northwest and of the changing 


seasons. 











SmupcE—First National 


S a newspaper owner who stands for reform, Charles Ray 
paints an earnest portrait — that would do credit to 
Horatio Alger, himself—of an upright young man who wants 
to do his duty by the people! He invents a machine to save 
orange crops without the use of smudge (yes, this picture was 
made on THE Coast), and so keep the town pure and spot- 
less. Said invention is responsible for his nomination as mayor 
and for a number of rapid results of the nomination, including 
a mighty thorough kidnapping. That he escapes cleverly from 
the net of the kidnappers, gets out the paper on time, and wins 
the election, scarcely comes as a surprise ending. But the plot 
is worked out in such a sympathetic way that the lack of real 
punch is hardly felt. 
For the whole family, and better than this star’s recent 
vehicles. 
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In THE NAME OF THE Law—R-C Pictures 


VER exploited! One of the pictures that do the business 

no good. Not even a good program offering. Here 

Officer 376 tries to keep the home fires burning but has an 

awful time, what with his sons and daughters —real and 

adopted—getting mixed up in thefts and murders and bank 

robberies and things. They’re innocent, y’ know, but it takes 
six reels to prove it. Ralph Lewis is the suffering cop. 

















LIGHTS OF THE DESERT—Fox 


HIRLEY MASON being just too cute for anything in a 

picture that seems to have no especial reason for existence. 

All about a stranded chorus girl who hesitates between a rich 

man andapoor man. And other situations quite as impossible 

you are called upon to find entertainment in. Don’t see this 

unless you have some good reason for wanting to stay away 
from home. You'll find it a rather poor excuse. 











THE GtLory or CLEMENTINA—R-C Pictures 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE story made into a picture that 
carefully follows the laid out theme and, despite that, 
somehow manages to lose much of the author’s charm. About 
a dowdy woman, an artist, who suddenly realizes that she needs 
more than a brain! Pauline Frederick does a difficult piece of 
acting with skill and makes the picture one of interest to the 
grown-up members of any family. 





HE dull screen days come in mid-summer. 

Attendance wanes and many theaters across country 
close their doors for the hot months. Naturally, the producers 
save their best wares for the autumn and winter. 

So, while this month has little to offer in a distinguished 
celluloid way, it is a prelude to many interesting events now 
en route to our film theaters. One may already enumerate 
the big events of the coming months. Probably first in 
interest will be Doug Fairbanks’ “Robin Hood,” now being 
finished by Allan Dwan. Then there will be Laurette Taylor 
in “Peg O’ My Heart,” directed by King Vidor. Rex 
Ingram’s visualization of Victor Hugo’s “‘Toilers of the Sea,” 
Jackie Coogan in “Oliver Twist,” and Maurice Tourneur’s 
screen version of Hall Caine’s “‘The Christian.” Then, of 
course, there is “‘Ben-Hur’”’ in the offing. 

To our way of thinking “‘The Storm” easily took first place 
among the past month’s pictures. Here is a sure fire box 
office production, one that may be safely recommended to 
everyone. Its plot moves through no new channels, it is 
replete with hokum, it deals with “the great open places,” 
the mounted police and a virgin of the wilds—and yet it gets 
you. Which we credit to admirable direction and a very 
excellent acting. 


























My Witp Irish Rose—Vitagraph 


RIN go braugh! Shamrocks and brogue a foot thick. 

Verses of Irish songs, printed and reprinted until they 
seem to float in a mist before the eyes. Sein Feiners versus 
English officers; a kindly priest and a child with freckles. Sure 
fire stuff for any family with an O’ in front of its last name. 
Pat O’Malley is the Shaughraun—whatever that may be! 
Pauline Starke is the Shaughraun’s sweetheart. 
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Tue Dust FLtoweEr—Goldwyn 


“HIS picture is frank and unashamed and it has every 
reason to be, for it knows it is pure, very pure, hokum; 


it makes no pretensions; consequently you can’t help liking it. 
Plot: rich man engaged to rich girl marries poor girl in fit of 
pique and rediscovers the old adage about kind hearts having 
it all over coronets. Claude Gillingwater, Helene Chadwick 
and James Rennie are delightful. 
































Human HeEaArts—Universal 


WELL-BALANCED cast doing the best it can with this 
trite mixture of ‘The Old-‘-Homestead”’ and “The Village 
Blacksmith.” A blind mother, a murdered father, a mentally 
deficient younger brother, and an unfaithful wife—who is 
forgiven in the last reel—all these have their place in a picture 
that tries to live up to its name. House Peters plays the black- 








smith hero, and George Hackathorne is the younger brother. 





For Bic STakeEs—Fox 


ROGRAM stuff, of the usual Western variety. Nothing out 

of the ordinary, and nothing objectionable. Tom Mix does 
the conventional thing—fighting villains and defying death 
with a pleasing, but hardly convincing, nonchalance. His 
horse, Tony, gets the largest amount of applause—and deserves 
it more than any other member of the cast. Take the children— 
they won’t be critical and they’ll enjoy the horse. 








“The Dictator’’ may fall short of what one might expect of 
this brisk Richard Harding Davis comedy of Central American 
revolution but it is good fun for a summer night. Wallie Reid 
lacks in spontaneity as the nervy American hero but Walter 
Long, familiar as a heavy villain of the silversheet, practically 
runs away with the picture as a tough taxi driver. 

“While Satan Sleeps” is a same old opus of the crook who 
comes to town to clean the inhabitants but finds reformation, 
this time with the good old dance hall and its girlies as a back- 
ground. This is lifted by the very able acting of Jack Holt. 

“‘Smudge” isn’t so much as a photoplay but it is the best 
vehicle Charlie Ray has had in some time. 

“If You Believe It, It’s So”’ is plainly an attempt to dupli- 
cate ““The Miracle Man” and, while it may outdo that 
celluloid classic in ingenuity, it falls miles short in the spiritual 
punch of the George Loane Tucker epic. Still, it is an interest- 
ing vehicle for Thomas Meighan. 

“Divorce Coupons” lacks many qualities that we consider 
essential to a really good picture but it has the decorative 
Corinne Griffith as its star. Miss Griffith has long been 
buried in a mass of miserable stories but her superb photo- 
graphic qualities lift her out of the slough of bad pro- 
duction. Another Gloria Swanson—with right opportunities. 




















Tue Lapper Jinx—Vitagraph 


NOTHER love-and-business comedy with Tully Marshall, 

Edward Horton and Otis Harlan in the cast. All about 

a young man who is engaged to a superstitious girl who is blond 

and goes by the name of Helen. A combination spelling com- 

plications. Like the famous lady of Troy she causes a lot of 

trouble, and almost ruins the social standing and career of her 
fiance. Over acted, in spots, but nevertheless worth seeing. 























THe Devi.t’s Pawn—Paramount 


NOTHER foreign invasion; not good enough to be 
dangerous to the American producers. A version of the 


world famous “Yellow Ticket”—with the caffein extracted, 
and served lukewarm in a tin cup. Pola Negri is as big eyed 
as ever, but not quite so alluring as formerly. The rest of the 
cast is just good enough to get by without much unfavorable 
comment. Not quite for the whole family. 





THe Fast Matt—Fox 


MELODRAMA, and no bones about it! All the old 
hokum done fairly well. A blond lady, a steeplechase 
crowded with thrills, a boat explosion, a burning house, a jump 
from a hand car to a fast train, and a number of minor details 
including a murder. Eileen Percy makes a highly sophisticated 
looking heroine and Adolphe Menjou heads the list of the 
villains. Several thrills or laughs. (Continued on page 108) 
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4n unforeseen happening added vastly to the succex> 
of this picture 


CHAPTER VI 


N the natal year of 1896 the motion picture swiftly gathered to 
itself many of the men who were to guide its development, or 
who were perhaps more accurately to be carried on by the 
force of the screen’s own destiny. 

Important and picturesque among these men of ’96 are two 
of special interest, a capable phonograph salesman, who wanted 
to see the world, and a seafaring youth, a naval electrician, who 
came ashore in quest of a landsman’s career and fortune. 

Turning back some three years to get a perspective of events, 
we begin with a dignified young man, well set up, wearing a silk 
hat and frock coat, applying for an interview with Marshall Field, 
the famous merchant, at his Chicago establishment. 

“Your name and business?” The man in the reception room 
was crisp and automatic. 

“Here is my card. As for my business, it will be discussed only 
with Mr. Field. It is important, urgent, and strictly private.” 

A detective, disguised as office detectives always are, in blue 
serge cut in reminiscence of a uniform, walked by with that 
obvious casualness that outshines a police badge. 

The caller smiled inwardly. He noted that all those ahead 
of him who were being admitted to the inner office were required 
to check all parcels, canes and the like before they entered. The 
merchant prince was uneasy on his throne. The fame of Field 
and his wealth made him a mark for cranks. He feared dyna- 
miters, blackmailers, cut-throats, and gunmen. He lived under 
guard. 

The young man in the frock coat shifted a small parcel from 
his lap, inconspicuously tucking it up under his coat where he 
could hold it with his left arm. 

The parcel was in the nature of a bomb for Mr. Field. 

“Important, urgent, and strictly private.” 

Three magic words and a frock coat won. He passed the 
gauntlet of three secretaries and was ushered into the presence. 
Mr. Field rose in hearty welcome. It was hearty because the 
system at the door filtered out all but the welcome ones—usually. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. —Mr. Urban?” Field inquired 
reading the name from the card, noting with a casual thumb that 
it was an engraved card. 

“I am here to give you the first opportunity in this great city 
of Chicago to acquire a handsomely full morocco bound de luxe 
edition of “The Stage and Its Stars,’ the only complete work of 
its kind, a remarkable value for $125.” 
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Foreword 


N the chapters that have gone before we have 

traced the motion picture through the complex 
phases of the period of invention, telling the 
bhysical story of how the screen of today came into 
existence. 

Now with this chapter begins the first era of 
commercial development and the first conscious 
movements of the new-born art. This is the period 
in which the men and their personal forces and 
foibles became the important factors of picture 
history. For yet a while the inventors and the 
workshop pioneers held dominance, but as will be 
seen in this portion of the narrative other men with 
other qualifications and interests were beginning to 
demand a part. 

Sailor, book agent, advertising man, magician, 
ventriloqguist—they all pass in review in a curious 
pageantry of other days, Destiny elected them all 
to roles in the greatest of all motion picture dramas 
—the screen’s own story. 


Field drew up in surprise. A frown, then a smile chased ove 
his face. 

Urban put down a sample volume before the merchant. 

“Tell me, how did you get in here with that?” Field demanded 

“You as a merchant know, Mr. Field, that I could hardly hope 
to sell you with my samples checked outside,” Urban replied. 
“T brought it in because I had to. You see as soon as I sell you, 
Mr. Otto Young over at the Fair store has agreed to buy a set.” 

“Otto Young, eh?” Field grinned. Here was a chance to 
give Mr. Young a surprise. He reached for his check book and 
wrote out his payment for “The Stage and Its Stars.” 

“Here, and I’d wish you luck, if I thought you needed it.” 

“Thank you,” Urban replied and was on his way. He could 
sell things. 

Presently the rambling young Mr. Charles Urban from Cin- 
cinnati tired of the road and went into partnership in a stationery 
and book shop in Detroit. There shortly he met R. L. Thomae, 
who was in Detroit winding up the affairs of the Michigan Phono- 





A Fascinating and Amazing Narrative 


The mechanical progress of the screen has been followed 
before, but this is the first story to describe the fascinating 
evolution of the art, involving its great men and its most inter- 
esling movements. 

The romantic aspect of the industry has never before been 
considered. There has never, in the world’s history, been an 
art or an industry which has such a wealth of romance con- 
nected with its development. The outstanding figures have 
been giants. 

Many who helped to make the films the great industry 
they are have been forgotten. But with a mighty force ils 
celluloids have rolled on and on, until today it is far more 
powerful than those who conceived it and helped to develop it. 
This, then, is its history; its colorful biography, woven and 
interwoven with the stories of its makers. 
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graph Company which was being absorbed by the 
North American Phonograph Company. Their 
friendship resulted in an Urban venture in the 
selling of phonographs, his first contact with an 
Edison device or interest. Mr. Urban grew vastly 
interested in the phonograph as a business dictat- 
ing machine and by his enthusiasm succeeded in 
selling a large order to Hiram Walker & Company, 
a concern that will be remembered with reverence 
by those who knew what to do with Canadian 
whiskey. 

This and other important sales of the phono- 
graph attracted the favorable attention of Thomae 
and the home office back east. 

Incidentally it brought unexpected results 
nearer home. The girls at Hiram Walker’s estab- 
lishment told their beaux about the machine that 
was doing their work, and lamented that probably 
pretty soon they would all be out of jobs. 

Irate Walkerville beaux laid in wait for that slick 
salesman, Charles Urban, for the purpose of re- 
modelling his features. 

So Urban had to sell them, too. He induced 
the Walker establishment to raise a few stenog- 
raphers’ salaries, “because of their efficiency and 
increased output with the new machines.” 

With the standing of his phonograph sales 
behind him and profits of four hundred a week 
going into the bank, Urban.got more ambitious. The Michigan 
Electric Company brought on the Edison peep show kinetoscope. 
This caught Urban’s eye. Then he heard about the wonderful 
Vitascope and the Lumiere cinematograph in New York and went 
excitedly down to the metropolis to see them. Returning to 
Detroit, he struck up a deal with the Michigan Electric Company 
and merged his phonograph business with theirs. The electric 
company at this time acquired the agency for the Edison pro- 
jection machine. It will be recalled that this machine as presented 
in a previous chapter was a motor-driven device, using an electric 
arc for illumination and carrying its film in fifty foot lengths in a 
complicated spool bank, like the old kinetoscope. 


RBAN jumped in with his customary enthusiasm to sell the 

projectorsand films. But after a few city sales he was blocked. 

Few Michigan towns had any electrical facilities whatever. The 
machine could not venture out beyond the arc light zone. 

Salesmanship again came to the rescue. Urban hurried down 
to New York. He had a number of ideas for betterment of the 
machine. First he wanted one which could be turned by hand, 
and which could use an ordinary source of light, as, for example, 
the calcium or limelight that stereopticon lecturers carried. Also 
fifty foot films, with the interruption of re-threading the spool 
bank, seemed a needless annoyance. He rigged up a reel made 
with two pie tins and an old thread spool and spliced films with 
fish glue. By this method he could run a thousand feet of film at 
a time, just as the Lathams had done the year before. 

In New York, Urban looked up Walter Isaacs, a former ac- 
quaintance of his phonograph days, and arranged with him to 
make in his New York shop a number of the new hand-driven 
projectors, to be known as the Urban Bioscope. 

Back in Detroit Mr. Urban cut loose from the Michigan Electric 
Company and turned to selling the Bioscope. This machine was 
in all probability the first of its type, which soon became widely 
distributed. The Bioscopes went as fast as they could be delivered. 
This machine offered the possibility of taking the new motion 
pictures. out into the small towns and lumber camps.- Dozens 








* orders for film attracted attention in New York. 











Porter was arrested on a charge of blocking traffic 


of “‘lecturers’’ went out equipped with Bioscopes and a stock of 
Edison films, which Urban continued to handle. 

It is a testimonial to the workmanship of Mr. Isaacs that one 
of the first Bioscopes is still in service in the private editing room 
of the Urban establishment in New York, at the Masonic Temple, 
a skyscraper that rises but a few doors away from the site where 
Edison films first went on the screen back in 1896. The little 
Bioscope has been across the Atlantic twice in its twenty-six years, 
and has twenty-three years of foreign service to its credit. It has 
outlived a half-dozen film corporations and with a drop of oil 
now and again it is good for another quarter of a century. 

Again the extraordinary salesmanship of Urban and his rapid 
It was about 
midsummer in ’96 that he got a wire from Maguire & Baucus, 
agents for Edison films in New York and abroad to come to New 
York for a conference. There was something ahead. 

In New York, Maguire & Baucus suggested that Urban, now a 
proved success in the distribution of machines and films in Michi- 
gan, might be interested in taking care of their agency for Edison 
films and machines abroad, as head of the London office. 

Urban’s book agent days had been improved with much reading. 
A sojourn among the historical and literary associations of London 
and the Old World was attractive enough to make him give up a 
business that was netting him perhaps $400 a week to take the 
foreign assignment at $125 a month. It was to prove a wise 
choice. Meanwhile Urban spent thirty days in the New York 
establishment of Maguire & Baucus familiarizing himself with 
their business. Within that thirty days came a situation which 
made him accidentally a factor in the destiny of another important 
line of picture development. 

“‘Pop’’ Rock was in the south with a show. A tornado swept 
away his outfit and destroyed his pictures. He immediately wired 
to Maguire & Baucus. 

“Outfit lost, must have films and machine at once, don’t send 
C.O. D.,” the wire read in substance. 

Maguire & Baucus smiled and tabled the order. The film 
business with all customers of that day was “‘cash with order.” 
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Urban looked on the books and found that they had done a 
business of several thousands of dollars with Rock. 


““We'd better help him out. He seems to be a good customer 
according to his film orders,’ Urban interceded. And the films 
went forward to Rock, to be billed in thirty days. 

In due time came remittance. Urban sailed for England. 
Years elapsed before he met “Pop” Rock. 

“Much obliged for those films,” was Rock’s greeting. “If 
they hadn’t come there would have been no Vitagraph company.” 


{EN Edwin S. Porter came ashore from the U.S. S. New York 

at the port of New York in “‘cit’s clothes,” with three years of 
naval experience as a ‘“‘dynamo machinist” behind him and a neat 
new set of discharge papers buttoned in his pocket, he cast about 
for something interesting and promising to do. A man at sea 
gets wide views of things. Young Porter had been thinking 
things over. He had observed that progress in old, well established 
businesses was slow. The great industries were ensconced behind 
bulwarks of capital, with but 
remote chances for the new- 





Meanwhile the enterprising sailor, Porter, was also looking 
about. He struck up an acquaintance with Harry Daniels, a 
rambling ventriloquist and showman. Daniels-had adventured 
about down in the Caribbean country selling electric belts and 
sundry patent medicines to the folk of the Spanish Main. He 
thought well of the region and agreed with Porter that there indeed 
the motion picture would prove a profitable novelty entertain- 
ment. Together they bought the rights on the -Projectoscope 
for the West Indies, and in the fall of 96 the motion picture set 
sail for the ports of the ancient galleons. 

The first showing was in Jamaica. There Daniels and Porter 
picked up an interpreter for the Spanish regions. The interpreter 
was a negro who had gone into the West Indies with “Black 
Patti,” the singer, and finding Costa Rica his idea of a country, 
and San Jose his ideal of a capital, remained to impress the dark 
population with his imported metropolitan airs and accents 
The interpreter urged playing San Jose. 

The motion picture attraction was greeted with much impres- 

sive officialdom and_ gold 
lace at San Jose. The govern- 





comer. Porter was looking 
for something with all of its 
opportunities and history still 
in front of it. Two budding 
industries attracted his atten- 
tion, the horseless carriage and 
the motion pictures. He had 
a strong mechanical bent and 
considerable experience. He 
looked favorably on the horse- 
less carriage idea, but living 
pictures won. 

With his navy credentials in 
hand, Mr. Porter applied to 
Raff & Gammon for work as an 
operator. He was the nearest 
to a technically trained man 
they had seen. He got the job, 
projecting various shows 
around New York through the 
summer. In the sale of terri- 
tories on Vitascope rights Raff 
& Gammon had held New 
York for themselves, conduct- 
ing their own shows. 


vs. “Free Silver.” 


subject. 


York. 





Beginnings Told Here 


THE FIRST use of the screen for political 
propaganda in the days of “‘Gold Standard” 


THE FIRST famous stage star to be pictured 
for the screen, Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
Van Winkle,” a Mutoscope and Biograph 


THE FIRST advertising pictures made for 
the screen, in behalf of whiskey, chocolate, 
and beer, shown at Herald Square, New 


THE FIRST “Broadway first runs’’ for 
promotional purposes of the picture sellers, 
the beginning of the movement that has 
placed every Broadway screen theater under 
picture manufacturer control today. 


ment theater was leased for an 
impressive term of eight weeks. 
This fact alone amazed the 
Costa Rican capital. The best 
travelling show that the island 
republic had ever seen had 
managed only a week of busi- 
ness there. 

The palm lined avenues were 
billed for the coming show, 
“personally conducted by Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison, Jr.”” The 
“Mr. Edison, Jr.,””’ was Mr. 
Edwin S. Porter’s nom de 
plume of showmanship adopted 
for use in foreign parts only. 

The projection booth was 
installed and curtained behind 
the gilded presidential box. 
The opening night brought a 
packed house. The Costa 
Ricans were out in all their 
ornate strength. Every smart 
dandy. of San Jose carried a 








These shows helped Raff & 
Gammon sell other territories. 
It was the beginning of the now trite and common commercial 
expedient of the “Broadway first run” in motion picture pro- 
motion of later years; an expedient, by the way, which explains 
the fact that 1921 saw every important motion picture theater on 
Broadway owned by some concern which had pictures to promote. 
So much for the alleged leadership and precedent value of Broad- 
way. It began with the beginning. 

By midsummer the troubles of Raff & Gammon began. They 
had sold exclusive territorial exhibition rights on the Vitascope. 


Eighty machines had been built i::der Armat supervision at the Ed- - 


ison plant and delivered to Ra‘t & Gammon. These machines had 
gone out to the hinterland. Now the complaints came back with 
refusals to complete payments on territorial purchases. Ex- 
hibitors were jumping their territories, infringing each others 
rights. New machines, home-made, pirated and _ variously 
obtained were breaking in. Raff & Gammon started a long line 
of litigations to protect their territories, but it rather was a hopeless 
battle. The motion picture had no status in court and the viola- 
tors of territorial lines were elusive bushmen. 

Then word rather leaked out from the Edison plant that a new 
projector to be known as the Edison Projecting Kinetoscope was 
to come out and supplant the Armat Vitascope. 

Raff & Gammon men began to look about for something else. At 
about this time a new film concern was born, the International 
Projectoscope Company. It was organized by Charles Webster, 
who had been with the Raff & Gammon concern, and Edmond 
Kuhn, who had been employed by Edison. They proceeded for 
a time to make both projection machines and films. Speedily 
they were involved in litigation with Edison for infringement of 
his patents and in time a permanent injunction ended their con- 
cern. It is a bit of incidental interest that Mrs. Kuhn hand- 
colored the Annabelle dance picture shown at Koster & Bials. 
This was the first screen effort at natural color, a quest that con- 
tinues with increasing complexity today. 
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cane. 

When the first picture went 
on the screen there was an im- 
pressively deep silence. It continued for tense minutes after the 
picture ended and the curtain went dark. “It’s a frost,” Porter 
whispered to Daniels, as they made ready for the next picture. 

' Just then the storm broke loose. Costa Rican applause con- 
sists of battering down the opera house with the canes. 

The rapping of the canes crashed like musketry at close range 
and roared up in volume to the tune of artillery. 

Then came a hush and cries rang out. 

“Edisan, Mester Edisan, Edisan!” 

San Jose just would have its curtain calls answered. 

“Edisan, Edisan!’’ 


RTER, hot in the bath cabinet projection room in the reeking 
tropic night, was stripped to the waist as he worked at the 
projection machine. He started another picture. 

Again the rapping of the canes and the calls. ‘‘Edisan, Edisan!”’ 

Quickly Porter shut down the machine and snatching a curtain 
for a towel hastened into his clothes. He dashed out of the theater 
around to the stage entrance and shortly stepped out before the 
curtain, bowing with profound dignity. 

He bowed again as the thunderous applause came up again. 

Then Porter scurried back to the booth to run the next picture, 
undressing again with one hand as he cranked the projectoscope 
with the other. 

When the show was over His Excellency Senor Rafael Iglesias, 
the president of the great republic of Costa Rica, and his staff 
visited the projection booth, where “Thomas A. Edison, Jr.’’ 
was surprised in the act of putting on his shirt again. 

Bv August invitation a special showing of the projectoscope 
was given by “Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Jr.” at the presidential 
palace the following day. He was presented with a handsomely 
printed official pass on the state railways of Costa Rica, by the presi- 
dent. But back at the National Theater the gendarmes waited. 
“Thomas A. Edison, Jr.’’ was (Continued on page 96) 
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Harris & Ewing 


FTER a vacation in France, Irene Castle Treman has returned to the studios. 
She is to be seen in a new photoplay, one which will give her an opportunity 

to act as well as to exhibit her justly celebrated flair for clothes. Of late Mrs. 
Treman has been dividing her time between the screen and the variety stage 























Here is Izetta Wilson, one of the theater's sprightliest dancers, who came from 


the Greenwich Village Follies and other entertainments to grace the films. 


zetta 


is accomplished in the ballet and also in the perhaps more popular terpsichorean 


expression—nalure dancing. 


It was as an outdoor sprile that she made her 


celluloid debut 


RODUCTION is at an exceedingly high 

tide in the Hollywood studios just now. 

More companies are active than at any 
time in the last two years. 

Lasky has every available foot of studio 
space occupied, with William de Mille begin- 
ning “Clarence,” Cecil completing ‘‘Man- 
slaughter,” Wally Reid, Tommie Meighan, 
Gloria Swanson, Minter, Bebe Daniels, May 
MacAvoy, Rodolph Valentino, all at work. 

Goldwyn has started Marshall Neilan on 
“The Stranger’s Banquet,’’ Allen Holubar 
on “Broken Chains” and Tourneur is midway 
through “The Christian.” Mary Pickford is 
making “Tess” and Doug is about in the 
middle of “ Robin Hood.” 

Both Norma and Constance Talmadge are 
at work, Guy Bates Post is making “Omar 
the Tentmaker,” Florence Vidor is being 
directed by her husband in “Kidnaping 
Colleen” for the Associated Exhibitors, and 
Harry Carey, Ethel Clayton and Helen 
Jerome Eddy are hard at work. 

At the Mayer studio Katherine MacDonald 
is in production and Lewis S. Stone is making 
“The Dangerous Age, ” while at Metro Rex 
Ingram has just finished “Black Orchids.” 
Viola Dana is working, and the new star, 
Billie Dove, is on her first production. 
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Both Universal and Fox are very busy. 

Jane Murfin and Larry Trimble are doing 
the studio scenes for their new picture, with 
the famous Strongheart in the cast. 

And Harold Lloyd is putting the retake 
touches to “Doctor Jack,” his second five- 
reel feature, which, having seen, we think is 
better than “ Grandma’s Boy.” 


Charlie Chaplin has about two weeks more. 


to go on his last picture for First National. 
So it is easy to see that “business is good” 

in Hollywood and that the fall offerings in 

picture houses should be above the average. 


OROTHY GISH is to be Richard Bar- 

thelmess’ leading woman in his next 
picture for “Inspiration,” directed as usual by 
Henry King. 

It will be Dorothy’s first appearance on 
the screen since “Orphans of the Storm.” 
She will probably be featured in much the 
same manner as Lila Lee is featured with the 
masculine Paramount stars. 


ITTLE MILDRED DAVIS, who for al- 
most four years has been “The Girl” 
opposite Harold Lloyd, is to be starred. She 
is to make light dramas, mostly comedy, some- 
thing of the type of Harold’s own stories. 


Plays and 


If you keep up with these columns 
you will know more about film 
folks than they know themselves 


By (al York 


When the news was announced, Mildred’s 
girl chums got together and gave her a star 
Ss even the cookies and the 

bster patties, and the decorations were in 
the forms of stars, and nobody ever heard so 
much giggling and excitement outside a 
boarding school spread. 

Helen Ferguson was the hostess, and the 
guests included May MacAvoy, Lois Wilson, 
Pauline Stark and Colleen Moore. 

Just who is to follow Mildred as Harold’s 
leading lady hasn’t been decided. Patsy 
Ruth Miller’s name has been mentioned, but 
it is understood that a little extra girl named 
Jobyna—yes, truly—is being most seriously 
considered. Well, whoever follows Bebe 
Daniels and Mildred Davis, will be lucky, it 
would appear. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN has been having a 
lot of difficulty with his present produc- 
tion—his last one, by the way, for First 
National. 

His health has been very bad, and several 
times he’s had to knock off for a week or two 
to regain his strength. Recently he was in 
bed for two weeks. 

Previous to that, he’d been making scenes 
in a small but progressive town near Los 
Angeles. One location was the post office. 
Another was a lovely corner, on which were 
some beautiful pepper trees. 

When he returned, the old post office had 
been torn down and a new brick one was in 
the process of construction. And the trees 
had been cut down and replaced by a gasoline 
station. 

So Charlie agin that he will build his 
sets in the studio after this—where every- 
thing isn’t so darned progressive. 


DAUGHTER has been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Millarde. 

Mrs. Millarde is June Caprice, the fluffy- 
haired little girl whom William Fox once 
acclaimed as the second Mary Pickford. 

June Elizabeth Millarde is the new arrival’s 
name, and she was born in Manhattan. Her 
father was abroad directing “If Winter 
Comes,” for the Fox Company, and received 
the good news by cable. You remember he 
directed ‘‘Over the Hill.” 


ie may never happen, but it was a great 
idea, anyway. 

Cecil de Mille wants to do “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

With Leatrice Joy as Juliel, Rodolph 
Valentino as Romeo, Wallace Reid as Mer- 
cutio, Theodore Roberts as Capulet, Tommie 
Meighan as Paris, etc. 


T= mail of Rodolph Valentino has slumped 
fifty per cent since the California courts 
accused him of being a bigamist. Valentino 
was freed of the bigamy charges, but not be- 
fore his correspondence from admirers had 
fallen off to that extent. 

Somebody said not so long ago that there 
were only two kinds of women in the world— 
those who wrote letters to Valentino and 
those who couldn’t write. Fickle creatures! 
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Players 


T LAST! 


After two-thirds of the 


gentlemen 
directly or distantly affiliated with the picture 
industry had eagerly watched and waited for 
her, Pola Negri has finally decided to come 
to this country; to appear in person before 


her American admirers. No—she’s not to 
make personal appearances; just a photoplay 
at Paramount’s Long Island City studio. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that most of 
the males in and about New York will flock 
to the studio and gather around the gate, 
waiting for the Polish star to appear. 

She was coming before, you know—several 
times. Then Jesse Lasky went to Europe, 
and while he was there he met Madame 
Negri and persuaded her actually to make 
the trip. She’s on her way now. 

Pola Negri and Elsie Ferguson may be 
working in the same studio at the same 
time. Because Pola is scheduled to begin 
work in her first American-made drama at 
about the same time that Miss Ferguson is 


scheduled to begin work on “Outcast.” And 
then again— , 
HE fact that Katherine MacDonald 


vigorously denies her engagement to Jack 
Morill, wealthy society favorite of Chicago, 
doesn’t seem to make any impression on 
anybody. 

It still stands that she is actually engaged 
to him, and that at the close of her present 
contract she will retire and try to become a 
society queen. 

Maybe it isn’t true, but it certainly looks 
that way. 


"THERE is an autographed photograph in 
Manhattan which three persons would 
dearly love to obtain. 

It is a large photograph—one of those 
twelve by fourteen—which is an excellent 
likeness of one of the most popular young 
men in pictures today. On the photograph, 
also large, is an autograph. It is not an in- 
criminating autograph as autographs go, but 
it might—just might—be open to misinter- 
pretation. It is indited with love, affection, 
esteem and admiration—voiced in no un- 
certain terms—to the young actor’s leading 
lady. Her name is on it, too. 

The young man would like to have it back. 
The young lady would like to have it, too. 
And the young man’s young wife is also said 
to be a wee bit interested. 

It was all a harmless affair, the presenta- 
tion of the affectionately autographed photo- 
graph. Surely it is no rare or riotous occasion 
when a star invites his leading woman to 
dine with him, especially when their scenes 
together have kept them both at the studio. 
It is nothing, either, that the star escorts his 
leading woman home. But it is careless of 
her to forget the photograph; to leave it in 
the taxi-cab! 


ELL, it’s beginning to look like home 
again—Hollywood boulevard. 

A lot of her favorite children are returning 
from trips to foreign lands. 

Mae Busch strolled in from London a few 
days ago—garbed by Lucile, in a gray cape 
suit, with a black stick and a purple hat and 
a platinum fox fur, looking like a fashion plate. 
She saw the Derby while she was there, and 
most everything else there was around. 

Gloria Swanson is back from Paris, with so 
many sartorial changes that you can’t keep 
track of them. 

And just to hear Micky Neilan tell of his 
experiences in Paris and Berlin is a treat 
unequalled by anything outside the Follies. 

Jack Pickford has also returned from his 
engagement trip to Boston and is seen dash- 




















When Jack Pickford announced that his marriage to Marilynn Miller, star of 
“Sally,” would take place very soon, the reported opposition of Marilynn’s man- 
ager, Florenz Ziegfeld, to his star’s engagement, only made the romance more in- 


teresting. 
that time. 


ing up and down the boulevards in his big 
car. 

“Gee,”’ remarked Viola Dana the’ other 
day, after listening breathlessly to Mae 
Busch’s description of London hotels, “and 
while everybody was going to Europe, I was 
making personal appearances in Waukegan 
and Paris, Texas, and Galva, Ill. But any- 
way, I was a big toad in a lot of little puddles, 
and I’ll bet you were all lost in that crowd.” 


LANCHE SWEET, who is now Mrs. 

Marshall Neilan, is to return to the 
screen almost immediately, in Metro’s pro- 
duction of “Quincy Adams Sawyer.” 


ITTLE BOBBY CONNELLY, the first 

screen child to achieve fame, is dead. 

He was one of the pioneers of pictures, and 
in the old Vitagraph days he was a star. 
Just a big-eyed, manly little fellow, with no 
“cute” tricks, no theatricalisms, he found 
a place in the public heart which he has al- 
ways occupied. Recently he had appeared 
in “‘Humoresque” and “Wild Youth.” 

Acute bronchitis, from which he had 
suffered for three months, was the cause of 
his death. Bobby was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Connelly, vaudeville actors. He had 





According to ‘‘Sally’s’”’ five-year contract she sha’n’t marry during 
Another instance of love’s rocky road 


played in vaudeville himself, heading his own 
company on the Keith circuit. He was just 
thirteen. 


(GOLDWYN has just sent a large company 
to the South Sea Islands for two months 
to film Carey Wilson’s ‘‘Captain Blackbird.” 

If they miss the boat, they’ll be gone three 
months. 

Raoul Walsh is the director, and the 
company includes Antonio Moreno, House 
Peters, Alma Bennett and Myrtle Lind. 

Mrs. Walsh (Miriam Cooper) will accom- 
pany her husband, although she won’t play in 
the picture. 


"THE unanswered question: Why does Mae 
Murray do it? 

This young lady is one of the most popular 
persons in the picture world. She is a charm- 
ing hostess; a delightful dancer; an almost 
brilliant conversationalist. She has a beauti- 
ful home—two of them—and she conducts 
them in a dignified housewifely manner. She 


wears low-heeled shoes sometimes at home, 
and Peter Pan dresses. 
things about her. 
know—why? 
things? 


Everybody says nice 
But everybody wants to 
Why does Mae wear those 
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The dear old Northwest Mounted Police have occupied the screens for quile a 
spell now. But leave it to Buster Keaton to show them all up. «He introduces 
a few little improvements into arctic life, including a subway service, in “‘The 


Frozen North,” his newest. 


We're going to be in the audience when Buster 


gets his man 


Not the low-heeled shoes, but the astound- 
ing head-dresses that cause such startled 
comment. She seems to effect the bizarre 
and almost the outré for public consumption. 
In her latest picture, “Broadway Rose,” she 
is said to perform in even less than she has 
before—and if you have seen “ Peacock Alley” 
and “Fascination,” you know what that 
means. 

Perhaps she thinks the public expects it of 
her. That’s what we want to know. Do you 
like that sort of thing? Wouldn’t you go to 
see Mae Murray just the same if she dressed 
her hair a little less wildly and wore more 
conventional gowns? 


ICK BARTHELMESS almost made a 
speech. 

The reason he didn’t was because he had 
to stay in Virginia on location longer than 
he intended, but several of his friends have 
hinted that it may have been stage shyness 
which caused the postponement. 

Dr. Christian Riesner, minister of the 
Chelsea Methodist Church, is a true friend 
of pictures and picture people. He has always 
staunchly defended the screen; and when he in- 
stituted his Happy Sunday Evening Services at 
his church, he invited Lillian Gish to address the 
congregation. Then he asked Barthelmess to 
speak on the subject of “‘My Indebtedness to 
Religion.” 

Dick’s sermon should have been a good one, 
for his mother’s uncle was Bishop William 
Boone, Episcopal Bishop in Shanghai, China, 
and his father before him was the first Epis- 
copal Bishop ever sent to that country. 


"THE newest form of social amusements in 
Hollywood are “cat parties.”’ 

One evening a week is set aside by the 
various cliques of women and girls around 
Hollywood as their “night out.” On that 
designated evening—generally it’s Friday, 
because then, male appendages can go to 
the American Legion boxing bouts—the cats 
get together at successive houses and have a 
real nice evening, talking over the world in 
general and the people they know in particular. 

Norma Talmadge is said to have originated 
the idea—anyway, she gave the first one, at 
which Constance, Natalie, Peg (Mrs. Tal- 
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madge), Dorothy Reid, Mabel Normand, 
Winifred Westover Hart, Colleen Moore and 
Mrs. J. D. Williams were present. ; 

Now some of the younger girls have fol- 
lowed suit—one at May MacAvoy’s the other 
night included Lois Wilson, Helen Ferguson, 
Pauline Stark, Colleen Moore, Mildred Davis, 
Patsy Ruth Miller and Lila Lee. 


SEVERAL of the elderly and middle-aged 
ladies of both sex, leaving the Town 
Hall in New York after the private showing, 
by the National Board of Review, of Nazi- 





mova’s ‘‘Salomé,’”’ were heard to remark that 
“the picture certainly doesn’t contain a moral 
lesson.” 

But the National Board deserves, surely, 
a little pat on the head for projecting the 
picture under its auspices. Whether or not 
it will ever be shown in a theatre—to which 
the general public is admittable—is a ques- 
tion everybody is asking. “Salomé” will be 
generally considered shocking. It should be 
privately printed. 

Meanwhile its star and her husband are 
sojourning in Madame’s eastern home, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


THE last chapter has been written in the 
colorful life of Fern Andrea, once Fern 
Andrews, of Watseka, Illinois. 

She was one of Germany’s three most noted 
screen stars—celebrated for her daring in 
thrilling stunts. She left her middle-western 
home to join a circus. Eventually she left 
this country to go to Germany, where she 
became a film performer and finally a populas 
figure. 

She was killed when a Hamburg-Berlin 
mail airplane in which she was riding fell to 
the ground. The pilot of the plane was also 
killed. He was Baron Richthoff, brother of 
the famous commander of the Richthoff air 
squadron during the war. 

The mother of Fern Andrea is now living 
in Indianapolis. 


HAvE you ever thought about how many 
screen stars were seemingly destined fos 
the operatic stage? That is, if you believe 
their press agents. 

They always, according to these imaginative 
men, took singing lessons when quite young, 
or sang in the choir. Their parents always 
thought they would be song-birds. In fact, 
they studied at the conservatories—some 
times, in extreme cases, at the Conservatoire 
—and were much’ praised by all the in 
structors. Sometimes they even accepted 
positions in musical comedy choruses, prepara 
tory to the Metropolitan. But then—came 
the films. Ah—the films! The great offer 
from the big producer to be a star. in their 
own -company. : And—of course—they left 
the Metropolitan flat. BUT— 

















The delights of being rich and famous are pictured here. 
her lunch up a tree, while one of the industry’ s 
hatsworth Lake, California—all for an exterior 
for Mary Pickford’s revival of “Tess,” supervis 


paid motion picture actress is eati 
foremost directors is knee-deep in 


The world’s most highly 


by John Robertson 














In their latest picture they have a scene 
in which they sing in an opera. And they 
don’t just pretend to sing; they really do. 
They brush up in their Massenet and, aided 
by a full symphony orchestra, burst into song 
im the studio. And doesn’t it make them 
think back, though? See Miss Simp in her 
latest production, etc., etc. 


“ 


EN Constance goes on location for 
two days,” said Mrs. Talmadge regard- 
ing her daughter’s room, where trunks, hat 
boxes, suitcases and maids filled every inch 
of space, “she takes more clothes than 
Norma would take if she was going to Europe.” 

Then she and Norma laughed and recited 
the wardrobe with which Constance was 
planning to depart for San Francisco, to be 
gone two days and nights. 

She had four hats, six dresses, twelve night- 
gowns, eight pairs of shoes, three coats, two 
suits, two evening wraps, fourteen pairs of 
stockings and numerous other things. 

“She couldn’t possibly wear them all,” 
said Mrs. Talmadge, “but she will take 
them. It’s a bad habit, I guess.” 

“Well, you never can tell,” said Con- 
stance airily, “it’s well to be prepared for 
emergencies.” 

Wonder what she meant. Remember the 
California law that Rodolph collided with. 


‘THE news that Mary Pickford is to back a 
company to manufacture the “Mary Pick- 
ford”’ doll, ought to bring great joy to the 
hearts of American children—in fact, to 
children all over the world. 

The Mary Pickford doll is to be a real, big 
doll, big enough to play with, and is to be an 
exact reproduction of the children’s screen 
idol. 

The first one was made last Christmas as a 
surprise present for little Mary Pickford II. 


E mother of Muriel Ostriche leaped to 

her death from the-eighth floor of a hotel 

in Albany, where she was staying with her 
daughter and son-in-law. 

Miss Ostriche—who is, in private life, Mrs. 
Brady—accompanied by her husband and her 
mother, Mrs. Miriam Ostriche, left New 
York on a motor trip to the Adirondacks. 

















can’t eat. 
There’s no pleasing him. 


Corinne Griffith’s little Pomeranian. Billy 
was happy—once. 
thing to the Griffith apartment in the Hotel 
Des Artistes. 


After a hard day’s work directing and acting, the Rex Ingrams repair—no, not 

to their palatial mansion in Hollywood, but to their projection room, where they 

look over the day’s “rushes” on celluloid. Rez and Alice are artistic as well as 

domestic co-stars. Their next production will be “Toilers of the Sea,” to be 
made in Maine 


It is believed Mrs. Ostriche was temporarily with a long tail. It chattered. It chattered 
insane and committed suicide. She was forty- i 
two years old. 


at him—Billy! And it occupied, for a while, 
a basket in Miss Griffith’s boudoir. 

It was a monkey from South America. A 
South American admirer brought it all the 
way to New York to present to Corinne. 
Of course it is, right now, the favored member 
of the managé; it has potatoes especially 
cooked for it, and everything. And Billy is 
eating his heart out. You really can’t blame 
Then came the awful him. 

By the way, we hear that Corinne is not 
to be with Vitagraph indefinitely. Several 
companies have been after her for some time 
to sign with them; she is considered one of 


ILLY is going into a decline. 
He has lost weight; he won’t play; he 
He sulks and growls alternately. 


Billy, in case you don’t remember, is 


It was a tiny thing—furry, 
































































































the best bets in the business. Vitagraph has 
given her such poor stories that it is a wonder 
she has not lost ground instead of gaining it. 
But consider Corinne’s eyes and ankles. 
Consider— 


(5LORIA SWANSON spread the sunshine 
of her smile—not nearly as inflammable 
as on celluloid, but much more charming— 
about New York for a week. 

She was in Paris, you know—and brought 
back an amazing assortment of new gowns 
and hats and shoes and perfumes, shown 
elsewhere in this issue, which she will endeavor 
to transmit to the ladies’ aids of Oshkosh and 
Keokuk through the medium of the screen. 
Yes—back in Hollywood now, working on 
“The Impossible Mrs. Bellew.” 


iv hasn’t been a particularly snappy film 
Summer in Manhattan. 

Among those not present were the Tal- 
madges; Anita and John Loos-Emerson; 
Marion Davies—who dashed to Europe but 
dashed back again to finish filming “When 
Knighthood was in Flower’; Richard Barthel- 
mess and Henry King, down in Virginia 
locationing; Corinne Griffith, vacationing in 
Hot Springs; Betty Blythe, personally appear- 
ing; Hope Hampton, the same; Frank Borzage 
and Lew Cody and Joe King and Alma Rubens 
up in Banff for scenes in “The Valley of 








While his poor little wife slaves away in a ragged dress and no shoes and stock- 
ings, Doug Fairbanks has the time of his life on this playground. It’s one of the 
gigantic sets for ““Robin Hood’’; of course Doug does a little arduous acting on 
This is only a part of the “lot” at the Pickford-Fairbanks studios 


the side. 





Silent Men”; Lucy Fox, serialing in Ausable 
Chasm; the Ballins, motoring through New 


England—sort of slow in our village in July 
and August. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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HE fortunate pillar is only a prop for a scene in ‘“‘To Have and To Hold”; 

but we would willingly assume its role if we could be sure of Betty Comp- 
son’s- support. She is the poor, persecuted heroine of that romantic drama 
—first famous as a novel—which Fitzmaurice is directing, out in Hollywood 
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him. . . . Should she tell Henry about him— 
about his kisses, about her narrow escape. 
The unhappy thought came that only the 
accident had saved her. And that wouldn’t 
be character on her part; it would be nothing 
more noble than fright. She knew that, saw 
it painfully clear before her mind’s eyes. 
Even before that, she couldn’t have resisted 
him. He had told her repeatedly in that 
startingly point blank way of his that he 
preferred not to risk carrying her too far 
emotionally until the picture was finished. 
His shadow lay over this table even while 
Henry ardently pressed her hands. 

And then that warm pressure brought hope 
Henry was so nice; not one of 
the careless men—Hollywood 
seemed sometimes, like New 


Hattie of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 33) 


was utterly tired, really quite worn out. 

He was kind. But he talked and talked 
about the radio pictures. He said he wanted 
her to understand his work. She felt, too, 
that she must. But it was hard, nestling 
against him, fighting off a new sort of dizzy 
weakness and grateful for the chill night air 
on her temples, to catch more than the eager 
note in his voice as he talked on. It was a 
nice voice. 

She promised to bring her contract in the 
morning. It was in her top bureau drawer. 





“Nothing much. W hy?” 

“You look pretty shaky.” 

“Oh—I’m tired.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me, when it comes 
to that. I’ve been all over L. A. today. 
Nothing doing.” She was following Hattie 
into her room. 

“Not a thing. They’ re still laying ple 
off. Everywhere .. . . What on cas the 
matter with you?” 

Hattie had sunk to the floor by the bed. 
Quickly, talking excitedly at her, Alice con- 
trived to lift her and rest her head on the 
pillow. Gran’ma, who couldn’t at this time 
walk without help, cried out from her room, 

tapping on the wall as she 








York, to be full of those—but 
a dreamer, an enthusiast. It 
would be wonderful to be mar- 
aed. ... A Way-out...: 
“What if it shouldn’t work 


“A BOMINATION” 


did so. 

“What is it, Alice? Tell me 
what’s happe pened!” 

“Hattie’s fainted! I can’t 


stop to talk to you now. I'll 
get water.” 


The girl’s eyes opened then. 


out?” Her voice was husky Wa the German picture, ‘“Madame “‘What’sall the noise about?” 
a 3 oy i lai ai DuBarry,” was re-christened “‘Passion,”’ he — ee : —_ 
“It’s got to work out. os “ you make ran’ma_ keep 
“I’m thinking of Alice and a new style in titles was set. Since then we quiet? . . . . I guess I must 
Emily—and Gran’ma.” have been deluged with floods of photo- have fainted again.” 
* Fhey're all dependent on dramas which end with the letters J-O-N. P “That’s Bay Pn were 
you?” : : : “Te. oing outside, is it?” 
Vee” First came a second Teutonic picture, “De Sihtese "We wtend 


“Oh, that isn’t right!” 

“But that’s the way it is. 
And I dragged them all out 
here. And Gran’ma’s sick so 
much—the doctors and every- 


ception,” followed by numerous others, in- 
cluding, “Fascination,” ‘‘Retribution, ““Repu- 
tation,” “‘Redemption,”’ 
And now we hear that the new Norma Tal- 


and ‘‘Temptation.”’ 


herself on an elbow. 

“No, said Alice sharply, 
“you lie still. I’ll undress you. 
What you need is sleep. . > 


, ° ar kee uiet now. 
thing. -If it shouldn’t work madge production, which was originally called she’s all right now, Gran’ma' 
out—: “The Duchess de Langeais,”’ has been saddled I’m taking care of her. .. . 


“T tell you it’s got to. . It’s a 
shame that you have to work 
at all. But I tell you, Hattie, 
if you will stick with me I'll 
see that you don’t have to work 
much longer. Probably not 
more than another picture. 
You see, with you back of me 
T'll have the pep to go out and 
fight all. Wall Street. It isn’t 
as if I didn’t—men have swung 
the capital before now—why 
some of the biggest fellows in 
the picture business started 
without a cent not ten years 
ago. And I’ve got the goods. 
I can show them. . . . Hattie, 
will you promise to marry 
me?” 

There was a long silence. 
He was still pressing her hands. 
She began not to care whether 
anyone noticed them or not. 
That softness which had been 
tinged with unhappiness like a 
haunt was a glow now that 
enveloped her. Soon he would 








tinue. 


with the title, “‘Infatuation.”’ 


It is to be assumed that the style will con- 
Certainly, the supply of words with 
the suffix I-O-N is practically unlimited. 
There are over two thousand in the dictionary 
for those who care to look them up. 


For the benefit of those scenario editors 
who haven’t the time to search through the 
long list, we suggest a few suitable titles which 
may well be used on forthcoming films: 

*‘Mutilation,” 
ation,” “Indigestion,” “Desecration,” 
“Onion,” “Abomination,” “Depression,” 
‘Suffocation,’ “‘Imperfection,” ‘‘Exhaustion,”’ 
*‘Devastation,”’ 
ation.” 


In addition to their unquestionable box 


office value, these titles would have the added 
advantage of being descriptive. 


*‘Confusion,”’ 


“Inaction” and 


*‘Conglomer- 


““Exagger- 


But what good would the 
doctor do? She’s:all right now, 
T tell you.” 

“Don’t have the doctor,” 
whispered Hattie, with a 
shiver. 

“T don’t see myself. . . 
Yes, Gran’ma! Please—please! 
There; now, you’ve waked 
Emily up! . Yes, dear, 
Mumsie’s coming right away 


inaminute!... Please, 
Gran’ma! ... . All right, 
I'll call him up.” To Hattie— 


““May as well call him first as 
last. It'll save time and 
nerves. She'll keep at us.’ 
The doctor felt her pulse and 
made her hold a thermometer 
in her mouth. He asked a 
good many questions about 
her eating and digesting. Then, 
quietly, he asked how she’d 
been sleeping. It seemed to her 
that she was telling him very 
little; but later she heard him, 
out in the hall, saying to Alice 








have the capital. And anyway, 








even if all his dreams couldn’t 

come true, why shouldn’t she 

just go out and marry him? They could 
doubtless help somewhat with the family. 
And Alice, if she did pick up a job, at least 
would have one fewer mouth to feed. Gran’- 
ma might come and live with them part of 
the time. Reasons, justifications, came 
rushing, flooding, into her mind. Didn’t she 
have her own life to live? Was it fair for all of 
them to jump down on her, keep her in the 
dreary routine of the studio, fairly drive her 
to de Brissac? 

She whispered— 

“Ves,” 

Then the waiter came. But later, in his 
little car, down by the boundless sea, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her as he now had 
a right todo. And she found herself clinging 
to him, returning his kisses. But an unfor- 
seen fear came. Would he wonder that she 
could be so ardent? Would he suspect? . 

She was more restrained after that thought. 
And she made him take her home early. She 
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HE dropped her near the corner, and she 
walked wearily to the doorway behind 
the grocery store. She felt short of breath. 
It was hard dragging her feet up the single 
flight of stairs. She got her key into the lock, 
(Alice had had to let her have her own key). 
. . . She found herself on the floor clinging 
with both hands to the door knob. The 
thought came, oddly matter-of-fact “I must 
have fainted.” She got to her feet, after a 
moment, turned the key and entered. 
Alice came out of her room, saying— 
“Who was out there with you?” 
“Nobody.” 


“What did you wait for, then? I heard 
your key in the lock.” 

“Oh, nothing | particular. There wasn’t 
anybody with me.’ 

““What’s happened?” This with a nervous 
insistence. 


—“TIt’s a_ little _ hysterical 
attack. Don’t take it too 
seriously. Of course, if you 


could manage a change, a month or so in the 
mountains ....oh, she’s working now? 
Well, see that she gets plenty of sleep. I'll 
send you a diet for her. We must build her 

- And you’d better have this prescription 
filled right away. It’ll quiet her nerves. 

Hattie, lying in her dim room, sighed. She 
knew that it was not her body but her soul 
that was ill. 

In the morning, though her head was heavy, 
she dressed at the usual time. She had heard 
enough about studio “overhead” to know 
that every hour of absence would mean extra 
hundreds of dollars charged against the 
picture. That overhead was merciless, implac- 
able. It was always on de Brissac’s mind. 
But he never worried, never weakened. He, 
too, in a by no means unpleasant way, was 
merciless. Nothing stopped him, or even 
turned him aside. And then the thought 
came—“T’m b And with it a flutter 
of hope. (Continued on page 91) 





One to protect it and to hold the 


powder. A very different one 
to cleanse it 


N° one cream can contain all the ingredients 
necessary to take perfect care of your skin. . 
You cannot have in a vanishing cream the oils you 
need for thoroughly cleansing and stimulating the 
skin. You cannot have in a cleansing cream the 
ingredients that while protective will be absorbed 
instantly and will hold the powder. 


That is why two creams to meet these different 
needs were perfected at our laboratories after 
years of careful experiments by the experts there. 


To protect the skin and to hold the powder 


Constant exposure to wind and sun will make an un- 
protected skin rough and coarse. Your skin is naturally 
moist but the sun and wind dry it out and a rough sur- 
face is the result. This coarseness is merely the protec- 
tion the skin gives itself. You can prevent this very 
easily by forming the* daily habit of smoothing on 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream before you go out. 


Pat on just a little of this fragrant, greaseless cream. 
It is absorbed instantly. You will feel refreshed and 
your skin will seem smooth and firm. Made of ingredi- 
ents that are especially soothing, Pord’s Vanishing 
Cream holds the natural moisture in the skin, and acts 
as an invisible shield against sun and wind. 


The firm velvety surface Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
gives your skin is perfect as a base for powder. The 
powder will stay on for hours; and the cream cannot 
reappear in a shine because it contains not a particle 
of oil. 

A very different cream for cleansing 


Your skin must be kept thoroughly clean or it will not 
look its best. It becomes dull looking. To remove the 
dust and fine particles of dirt that bore deep into the 
pores you need a good cold cream—ordinary washing 
will not do. 


PONDS 


ductory tubes of the two creams every normal skin 

( [ d Cream needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
' Sor cleansing toilet use. 
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EVERY NORMAL SKIN 
NEEDS TWO CREAMS 
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To cleanse your skin thoroughly and to keep 
it supple use Pond’s Cold Cream every night 


It was only after long experiment that we found just 
the right amount of oil for Pond’s Cold Cream—im- 
portant experiments because heavy creams with too 
much oil overload the pores. It contains just enough 
oil to penetrate the pores and remove every trace of 
dirt, yet not overload them. 


Every night, and always after a dusty trip, smooth 
this delicate oil cream on your face. Let it stay a minute, 
then wipe it off with a soft cloth. The grime on the cloth 
will convince you how necessary such a cleansing is. 


Smooth this cream on any little fine lines on your 
face. The oil will keep your skin supple and the little 
lines will not become deeper. This cream is so light and 
fine in texture that it requires only the very lightest 
touch in smoothing it on. 


Get both these creams today. You will find them in 
convenient sizes of jars and tubes at any drug or de- 
partment store. Neither cream will clog the pores or 
encourage the growth of hair. The Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
136 Hudson Street, New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intrc- 
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THE TREAD OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD | 








5 Points of Excellence 


Every day the volume of praise of the Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord tire increases. There is nothing you 
can possibly desire in tire service that you will not find 
at its best in the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. 


1—ONE QUALITY 


The one quality of material 
and workmanshipis signified 
by the name of Goodrich. 


2—ANY SIZE WANTED 


Silvertowns are made in ev- 
ery size from 30x3% up, so 
that no matter what car you 
drive you can ride on Silver- 
towns. They will deliver the 
maximum of wear and sat- 
isfaction. 


3—ANTI-SKID 


The most widely copied 
tread in the world. It resists 
skids and, because of its 
thick, tough, specially com- 
pounded rubber, gives long 
road service. It is the tread 
that made tire history! 


4—PERFORMANCE 


Long wear, long mileage 
and unusual service are built 
into every Goodrich Silver- 
town Cord Tire. 


5—FAIR-LIST PRICE 

Goodrich inaugurated the 
Fair-List plan of tire pricing 
on basis of fair treatment to 
the car owner anda fair deal 
to the tire dealer. It is the 
Goodrich principle to make 
every dollar pay you a full 
dollar’s worth. 


+ 


Put Silvertowns on your 
car and see what it means to 
have tires that are specially 
designed for such service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Every a:lveriisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

















Ray, ATLANTA.—Juvenal said, “The im- 
perial eye looks round, attentive, on each 
rising bard, for worth to praise, for genius to 


reward.” No imperial eye ever lit on me. 
But then perhaps I am not a bard—at least, 
not a rising bard. Or maybe Juvenal was 
just spoofing. You say the last picture you 
saw was Violet Mersereau in “Peg of the 
Wilds.” Have your eyes been troubling you? 
Or was it as bad as all that? It’s only five 
years old, Ray. Violet’s latest is “Nero,” 
which she went all the way to Rome to make 
for Bill Fox and us. Bless her little heart. 


Miss McCorp, Putask1, TENN.—I believe 
{ am now among the immortals. Franklin 
Booth has made a portrait of me. And even 
though my modesty would, under ordinary 
circumstances, forbid me to seek any publicity 
whatsoever, still I feel it would not be right 
to keep Mr. Booth’s art from the world. And 
so—gestures here—I give it to you, my dear 
friends. Observe it, heading the department 
last, this and every other month. May I 
always resemble it, slightly, anyway. There 
aren’t any film studios in Detroit. There 
isn’t any room there. 


K. H., Stamrorp.—Mary Miles Minter 
hasn’t been married since the last time you 
asked me that. So you still. have a chance, 
old man—a slim one, but still a chance. 


IRENE E. C.—It has been rumored that the 
“S” in Richard Barthelmess’ name stands for 
“Silent”; but I have it on better authority 
that it stands for Semler. Dick’s First 
National films have been “Tol’able David,” 
“The Seventh Day,” “Sonny” and “The 
Bond Boy.” 


R. S., PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y.—“‘The Habit 
of Happiness” was one of the best of the old 
Fairbanks films. Here is the cast: Sunny 
Wiggins, Douglas Fairbanks; Jonathan Pepper, 
George Fawcett; Mr. Forster, Macy Harlan; 
Miss Pepper, Dorothy West; Mr. Wiggins, 
George Backus. Your politeness staggers me. 


QUESTIONS anv ANSWERS 





we > = pave to be a subscriber to 
otoplay to get questions 
answered in this Dapestencet. It is only 
required that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one 
play. not ask questions — relig- 
ton, scenario writing or 10 employment. 
Studio addresses will not be given in this 
Department, because a complete list of them 
is printed elsewhere in the magazine each 
month. Write on only one side ‘a the paper. 
Sign your full name dress; only ini- 
tials will be published if requested. If you 
desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed 
<tumeesll eundinam, Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th 
“St. New York City. 











I am not used to effusive thanks for a favor 
I have not yet performed. Something like 
the Duchess in “Alice in Wonderland”—cry- 
ing before she pricked her finger—but not 
much. 


PaAvuLIneE.—Rockcliffe Fellowes has gone to 
California to play in Marshall Neilan’s newest 
icture. I hear that Blanche Sweet—Mrs. 
eilan now—is to return to the screen soon. 


Jamie.—How can you be so coy? From 
your snapshot you are not—er—exactly the 
sort of girl I should consider coy. But there, 
there, Jamie; many a sunflower yearns to be 
a wild rose; you are not alone. Eileen Percy 
is making “The Flirt,” at Universal City. 
Her sister Thelma is married and is not 
making any pictures at present. 


Jennre K., Battte Creex.—Is the life of 
a movie actor what you would call a rough 
life? But I don’t know what you would call 
a rough life. I have never noticed anything 
particularly rough about it. You may wear 


a censor’s spectacles. Wallace MacDonald 
was born in r 391, has been on the screen since 
1914, and married Doris 
tistical, eh, what? 


May in 1021. Sta- 








M. K., Hot Sprrncs.—My, aren’t some of 
you girls disappointed when a motion picture 
romance turns out happily, though? I 
suppose when I tell you that Mary Hay is 
still Mrs. Dick Barthelmess you'll go night 
up to your room and have a good cry all by 
yourself. 


HELEN M. R., PASADENA.—The Prince of 
Wales is one of our best actors. I expect he 
is glad to retire to private life as a plain 
Prince again after his strenuous picture-mak- 
ing trip around the world. It must be such 
a bore to be famous. And wouldn’t we all 
just love to be bored? Conrad Nagel is married 
to Ruth Helms; they have a little daughter. 
He was Youth in the stage production of 
“Experience”; with Mary Nash in “The Man 
Who Came Back”; and with Alice Brady in 
“Forever After,” before going on the screen. 
His latest film is ‘‘ Nice People,” with a lot of 
other nice people in the cast: Bebe Daniels, 
Julia Faye, Wally Reid, etc. 


GERTRUDE.—You should think I’d have to 
work awfully hard to think up those funny 
sayings? Oh, I do, Gertrude—indeed I do. 
I am fortunate if, after spending an entire 
day at my desk in deep and solemn con- 
centration, trying to look like the pictures of 
Ring Lardner, I think up one single funny 
saying. Very, very fortunate. William S. 
Hart was born in 1874. I don’t know what’s 
become of Madlaine Traverse. She always 
made me nervous, spelling her first name like 
that. Madlaine—Madlaine! Come on back, 
there’s a good girl. 


T. G. H., Hottywoop.—From the film 
capital comes this complaint: “Why don’t 
they do more of the Ibsen dramas on the 
screen?”’ Since you’re right on the spot, why 
not step over to Mr. Lasky’s office, or Mr. 
Fox’s, and ask them? Nazimova recently did 
“A Doll’s House”; so, before, did Elsie 
Ferguson and Dorothy Phillips. But that’s 
as far as the adventures in Ibsen ever went, 
I believe. 
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RusyE Mae.—So you have “permanents”’ 
and “facials.” I don’t know what they are, 
unless they mean marcels and mud baths. I 
have been the victim of mud baths in my time, 
but not the complexion-curing kind. Wallace 
Reid in ‘Nice People” with Bebe Daniels and 
Julia Faye. 


Ruta AND HesterR.—Bless your little 
hearts! Did you just sit down and write to 
the old Answer Man because you had nothing 
else to do? You’re just so friendly, aren’t you? 
Ashton Dearholt doesn’t give his age, but he 
is married. Tony Moreno isn’t married, but 
he does give his age—thirty-two. Dick 
Barthelmess is Mary Hay’s husband; he’s 
twenty-five. Tommy Meighan is married to 
Frances Ring; he’s thirty-three. 


S. S.—Louis Bennison hasn’t made a picture 
since “Lavender and Old Lace.” We'll have to 
draw up a petition to bring Bennison back. 
Lots of folks have been asking about him. 
Glenn Hunter in “The Cradle Buster.”” Glenn 
is twenty-five years old and unmarried. His 
address is Horseneck Inn, Greenwich, Conn. 


M. B., WasHincton, D. C.—‘Sonny” was 
filmed in and around Manhattan. The ex- 
teriors were taken in Westchester County, and 
the -interiors at a studio in the Bronx. Dick 
Barthelmess is five-feet seven inches tall and 
weighs 135 pounds. He is in Virginia now, 
making ““The Bond Boy,” under Henry King’s 
distinguished direction. I think the Barthel- 
mess-King combination’s the most promising 
in pictures. 


B. J., Minot, N. D.—You win the bet—the 
five pound box of candy. And I really think I 
should be asked to accept a few of the pieces 
that are wrapped in tin foil. They are always 
the best. Kenneth Harlan, who played Bob 
Jones in “Polly of the Follies,” did not play 
Corporal Cameron in “Cameron of the Royal 
Mounted.” That was Gaston Glass. (Send 
the candy special delivery, won’t you?) 


FrANcEs B. E.—At the last moment comes 
the news that Eugene O’Brien is back with the 
Norma Talmadge company and will be 
featured with Norma in “The Voice from the 
Minaret.” Corinne Griffith is in her early 





twenties. She’s a lovely and gracious girl;- 
one of my best bets. Alice Brady is working. 
at the Paramount Long Island City studios, 
making “Missing Millions.” Later she will do 
“Anna Ascends,” her stage play. 


Fay.—Here’s the cast of “The Mysterious 
Rider.” I didn’t see this so I can’t tell you 
who the Mysterious Rider turned out to be, 
but I'll lay you a little bet it was Hell-Bent 
Wade. He sounds suspicious. Columbine, 
Claire Adams; Hell-Bent Wade, Robert Mc- 
Kim; Wilson Moore, Carl Gantvoort; Jack 
Bellounds, James Mason; Bellounds, Walt 
Whitman; Ed Smith, Frederick Starr; Madge 
Smith, Maude Wayne. 


H. T., Grenrmce, N. J.—Johnny Hines 
was twenty-seven on the seventh of July. 
You can address him if you like, at 548 West 
154th St., N. Y. C. He’s unmarried. His 
comedies are released by C. C. Burr. Moreno 
made a picture for Goldwyn after. leaving 
Vitagraph. It’s “The Bitterness of Sweets,” 
written and directed by Rupert Hughes, with 
Colleen Moore. (Continued on page 87) 


Running the Silent Scale 


Dorothy Phillips tries her skill at the 
much maligned method of depicting dramatic moods 
for the camera — and does it very well 
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WISH I could tell everybody per- 
] sonally about the wonderful trip I 
have just completed on one of the new 
U. S. Government ships, 

I love comfort and beauty, so I in- 
vestigated U.S, Government ships be- 
fore deciding to go on one. I mailed an 
information blank like the one below, 
asking the Government to send me, 
without obligation, descriptions of our 
ships to Europe. 

Almost immediately I received two 
booklets. One described the ships; the 
other, things one must do before going 
abroad. This second I have kept very 
carefully, for it is full of valuable and 
authentic travel information. 

But it was not until I actually Aved 
on one, that I realized how delightful 
U.S. Government ships really are. 
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TTY 


to Europe 


on an. American Ship 


By Peggy Wood 


Beautiful staterooms, real beds, with 
lusciously soft mattresses; nearly all with 
private baths. Great dancing salon, 
smoking room, lounge, delicious food, 
expert service. 

I have made many trips abroad, but 
I can truthfully say that my trip on the 
President Roosevelt was the most de- 
lightful of them all! The President 
Roosevelt is of the “535” type, an 
American built ‘safety ship.’ Her sister 
ships sail to Europe and South America 
from New York, and to the Orient 
from Seattle and from San Francisco. 

If you are going to travel overseas, 
send the information blank to Washing- 
ton as I did, Find out what our ships 
offer. Every American who is consid- 
ering a trip abroad should send the infor- 
mation blank below. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


i 


eee 





at 








Tf, you. are going to Europe within the next few weeks, 
and= wish to make.a reservation, it is best to address 
the Enited States Lines, 45 Broadway, New York 
City, who operate U, 8, Government ships to Europe. 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section 1726 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Government Booklet giving travel 
facts and also information regarding U.S. Government shins. _I am con- 
sidering a trip to Europe (1), to The Orient 0, to South America D0. 


If 1 go date will be about 
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Town 








State 
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What Was the Best 





Actual size 


Solid gold, executed 
Tiffany 





Picture of 1921? 
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The first Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor, 
awarded to Cosmopolitan Productions for “Humoresque,” the best picture of 1920 


Honer has become an institution. 

Every year, beginning with 1921, the 
Medal is awarded to the producer of the 
best picture of the preceding year. The 
first Medal of Honor Contest determined 
that the best photoplay for the year 1920 
was “Humoresque.”” The Medal was pre- 
sented to William Randolph Hearst, whose 
Cosmopolitan Productions was responsible 
for the masterpicture; a Medal of solid gold, 
executed by Tiffany and Company, of New 
York. The new Medal will be exactly like 
it, except for the name of the winner. And 
it is up to the readers of PHoTropLay to de- 
cide who the winner shall be. 

The Medal is the first annual commemo- 
ration of distinction in making of Motion 
pictures. Ribbons and palms have been 
awarded for excellence in the other arts. 
Until PHOTOPLAY inaugurated its Medal of 
Honor Contest, the screen producer re- 
ceived no particular recognition for splendid 
service. ow the public is permitted to 
honor the maker of the year’s finest photo- 


"Tie Photoplay Magazine Medal of 


play. The people who appreciate great 
silversheet expressions now have an oppor- 
tunity to express that appreciation. The 
two million readers of this Magazine are to 
be the judges. 

It will be awarded to the producer—not 
to the director, not to the distributor, but 
to the producer whose vision, faith and 
organization, made the best Photoplay of 
1921 a possibility. 

The voting is delayed six months after the 
close of 1921 so that pictures released at 
the end of the year may have an opportunity 
to be seen in all parts of the country. 

Undoubtedly there has been progress in 
any any a during the past year. There 

ave been fine films—so many of them that 
the list of fifty suggested best pictures was 
difficult to compile. You are not confined 
to this list in your selection. You should 
choose your favorite picture because of its 
merits of theme, direction, acting, con- 


— setting and photography. These 
are the ingredients which make master- 
pieces. 


Below you will find the fist of | 
pictures, carefully selected and consideted. 
Your choice of the pictures made in 1921 
will probably be there. If, however, it is 
not, you may cast your vote for it, first 
making sure that it was released during 
1921. 

Fill out the coupon on this page, and mail 
naming the photoplay which, after honest 
and careful consideration, you consider 
the best. Final coupons will appear in the 
next issue. 

Votes must be received at PHOTOPLAY’S 
editorial offices, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, not later than October ist, 1922. 

The Gold Medal Contest has attracted 
world-wide attention. It has the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of all the better elements 
in the film industry. It has helped to put 
the picture on an artistic basis; to give it 
its real value as a great and youthful art in 
the eyes of the world. You are responsible 
for the financial and artistic success of good 
pictures. Let’s hear your applause! Mail 
the coupon! 


Suggested list of best photoplays of 1921 


Affairs of Anatol 

After the Show 

Behold My Wife 

Bits of. Life 

Black Beauty 

Bob Hampton of Placer 

Bunty Pulls the Strings 

Camille 

Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court 

Conquering Power 

Conrad in Quest of His 


Forbidden Fruit 


Four 
Apocalypse 
Hail the Woman 


Heliotrope 
Idle Class 

I Do 
Journey’s End 
Kid 

Kismet 


Youth Last of the Mohicans 
Devil Little Lord Fauntleroy Weddle —— mon 
Dinty Lying Lips What Every Woman 
Disraeli Man, Woman, Marriage Knows 
Dream Street Mark of Zorro Without Benefit of 
Experience Midsummer Madness Clergy 
Footlights Old Nest 
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Forever (Peter Ibbetson) 
Horsemen of 


Held by the Enemy 


Old Swimmin’ Hole 
Orphans of the Storm 
Outside the Law 

Over the Hill 

Passion Flower 

Penalty 

Queen of Sheba 

Sacred and Profane Love 


the 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 
Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


In my opinion the picture named below is the 
best motion picture production released in 1921. 





Sentimental Tommy 
Sign on the Door 
Small Town Idol 
Three Musketeers 
Tol’able David 


NAME OF PICTURE 











Woman God Changed 
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This Superb LO-picses Set, with initial 12 Soup Plates, 7% inches 12 Individoal ‘Bread and 1 Sauce Boat Tre , 1% inches 3 Oval Baker, 9 

in 2 places in wreath, with 6-color 12 Cu Butter Plates, 6 inches 1 Butter we Fiate, ¢ nehes 1 Small Deep Bork 6 § inches 
eee ae ave £e° OSS i Cercel Dishes, 6 ach i 1 Pater > 1s laches . pm ha (a pieces — 

cove an 8 in ches ne 

12 Dinner Plates. ’Sinckes Fruit Dishee--5< Celery Dish, 8X inches PRC inches 1 Sugar Bow! with cover (2 pieces) 


12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 








Brings this 110-Piece Gold Decorated 
Martha Washington Dinner Set; 


Send only $1 and we ship the full set—110 pieces in all. Use it 30 
days. Then Mi you are not so delighted that you would not part with these superb, 
gold decorated dishes, return them and we will refund your $1 and pay transporta 
tion charges both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay on easy terms. 


Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece— 
5-Color Floral Decorations and Gold 


Wonderful artistic effect is given not only by the new and attractive shape of ' 
every dish, but by the wreath and the rich design surrounding the initial. Your initial with 
these superb decorations of scrolls, leaves and roses in natural colors, put on by special fired ¥ i 
process, appears in 2 places onevery piece. Ashandsomeas enameling you see on fine pe b.. oan omen = 


All Handles Covered with Gold a g c E /u - HARTMAN E722 
Dep 













c t Co. 
Every handle is covered with polished gold. The ware t 4708 Chicago, tiinels 
itself is beautiful, lustrous, snowy — 
Important! |white. No other pattern to equal |BARGAIN CATALOG / BN nee S Slansr Set No BADD MAIS. lam to 
Hartman guarantees thatevery I the famous ‘*‘Martha Washington.”’ This great free 368- jbave 20 ays’ free trial. If not satis6 , will It ship 
Sp Ie Elegant, refined, artistic, and yours catalog vee 700 fe sky I ts Ha Ty Fy ara oat ear Twill pay 
eagtandardor: “open”’pattern: I now at a bargain price. Shipped on | tere-rugs.linoleam.stoves cores: / Earn a sett 
of us for 8 years. Each piece 30 days’ free direct from our poe ge ey 
wrapped in tissue paper. Ex- Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight sewing omi- | Name a eel Sa alae _— 
breakage. Shipped at once, about 90 lbs. You must not miss this Separators ete and cream * Sileo 
ad opportunity, Mail the Leones today. |% ete ews / Street Address... 


Order No. 3240BMAI3. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay $inow. Balance $3 monthly she te Post R. F. D., ..cccccccccccnccvocecs Box NO, cccccsccessescccccccces 


| ARTM AN Furniture & |i: gf 


Carpet Co. | “te! Hartmen ot oasosose : 
Dept. 4708 by aaeTiaht 188. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Geeupation......0.....cccccccsesccccceeee OMAP ..00.sccesncecenees 
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The first effort, just 

released, may make 

some startling 
changes in 
production 





by 
Terry ‘Ramsaye 


William Van 
Doren Kelley 
and the 
Prizma Color 
Camera, his 
invention 








Cetoer and 


HAT may prove to be an impending revolution in 
the art of the motion picture obtrudes on the 
horizon in the coming of the first modern feature 
photoplay to be recorded entirely by a natural color 

process, which has recently been released. 

The picture itself, the much-discussed film of “The Glorious 
Adventure,” produced in England by J. Stuart Blackton of 
early Vitagraph fame, is of only casual importance considered 
apart from the color element. But the .fact that the picture, 
\ subject of some six thousand and odd feet in length, is pre- 
sented in the natural color process known as Prizma makes its 
advent an affair of the most serious interest to those concerned 
with the artistic and commercial destiny of the screen. 

Technically, the important advance in the new Prizma process 
used for this picture is in the elimination of the fault known as 
“fringing,” hitherto common to all color pictures. This defect 
was due to imperfect register of the component red and green 
images that made up the picture. Rapid motion close to the 
camera often resulted in amazing flashes of vivid red or green, or 
both, on the screen. This has been avoided by the use of devices 
that permit both color images to be made at the same time, 
insuring registration without any edges of unblended color. The 
supreme test is met in ““The Great Adventure” with a close-up 
of a swift sword duel right in the eye of the camera. There is no 
suggestion of a “fringe.” 

The career of this first natural color drama _as it goes across 
the country, following its premiere under Rothapfel auspices at 
the Capitol in New York, is a subject of careful observation among 
the picture chieftains. 


HOULD it happen to develop that the element of color, as 

presented by this latest of the frequently improved Prizma 
processes, finds a wide and abiding interest among picture patrons 
a veritable revolution will confront the screen. 

The coming of color into a position of dominance in the upper 
levels of screen production would bring with it problems of the 
most far-reaching character, problems hardly to be anticipated by 
the layman. 

First of all is to be counted the very large element of motion 
picture finance. Natural color positive prints for distribution to 
the theaters under present conditions cost approximately eight 
times as much as the ordinary commercial “black and white” 
motion pictures of today. This means that the necessary prints 
to cover as many showings to the public as are required of the 
current screen successes would cost from seventy-five to a hundred 
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the 





Photoplay 


and twenty-five thousand dollars. Thus the print cost alone, 
after the completion of the production, would amount to as much 
as entire production costs for typical feature pictures today. 

From the face of this situation it would appear, as among the 
possibilities, that if the era of color is really upon us, there may 
be two versions of each picture made, a limited de luxe edition 
in natural color for the larger centers, and a general black and 
white edition for the hinterlands of limited box-office possibilities. 

Another phase of the impending color problem involves a 
complete revision and amplification of the art of motion picture 
producing and picture direction. The problems of an art increase 
with its scope. The mcre power it gains, the more ways to go 
wrong are offered. 


OLOR cameras are desperately exacting. A great deal of 

that which gets by in present-day studio practice would 
be most ruthlessly revealed in all of its ragged, shoddy tasteless- 
ness by the natural color camera. If color comes in, many a 
director will go out. 

The whole art of studio illumination must be reconstructed 
for the color camera, too. The mere flood of any light what- 
ever that carries sufficient actinic power will in the era of natural 
color no longer suffice. The ruddy glow from the embers can no 
longer be simulated by a bank of incandescents and a reflector. 
The mercury vapor lamps can not simulate the golden flood of 
dawn pouring through the eastern windows. Color must be 
counted everywhere. We shall perhaps. before long find in the 
studios some strange synthetic process of producing the heroine’s 
blush, a parallel to and a sequel for the glycerine tears. And 
along with these new problems and powers there is a hint of the 
greater opportunity in the natural color screen drama. By the 
gain of color we may perhaps expect the motion picture to make 
still further inroads on the realm of the speaking stage. There 
has been a pronounced tendency in recent years, and more espe- 
cially in the current season, toward making the most of color in 
the speaking stage production. The stage picture has responded 
to the challenge of the motion picture and lias used to the utmost 
its single physical advantage of color. The works.of Urban and 
Jones as stage colorists of this period come at once to mind, and 
of such productions as “Tangerine” and “The Rose of Stamboul.”’ 
There are countless others, and probably more apt examples 
than these. 

Inquiry among the accepted authorities of the motion picture, 
which is to say the men who, for the moment, are in the seats of 
power, reveals a wide division of (Continued on page 110) 











Pastel color 
Your silk underthings will last longer washed this way, 


says Van Raalte 


HE smart silhouette de- 
mands them, these sheer 
cobwebby underthings that 
breathe Paris. They are irre- 
sistible in their pastel dainti- 
ness, and filet lace, their delicate 
ribbons and picot edging. 
And you can keep them 
colorful and lovely if you wash 
them the safe Lux way. There 
is no harsh rubbing of the deli- 
cate fibres, there is not one 
particle of undissolved soap to 
weaken or yellow the fabric— 
Lux is as delicate as the most 
fragile fabric —it cannot injure 
anything pure water alone 
won’t harm. 


Send today for our booklet of ex- 
rt laundering advice— it is free. 
ver Bros. Co., Dept. S-9, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 


: Go. t 
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WHY-DO-THEY 
DO>-] T wacvinié 








Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, 
ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 





remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you 
Your observation will be listed among the indictmen 


the part of the actor, author or director. 


ts of carelessness on 


‘e seen. 








FROM BELGIUM 


HAVE seen the film “Through the Back 

Door,” with the charming Mary Pickford, 
and I like it. Let me, however, take the 
liberty to mention a few mistakes, which we 
in Belgium have noted. 

The little milk carriages in the film were not 
accurate reproductions of the actual ones. 
The two little boys who go away with Mary 
wear the Dutch costume, not the Belgian. As 
we enjoy the American pictures so much, we 
are sorry to see these errors. 

A. Rovanne, Brussels, Belgium. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS 


DT think I did not enjoy “Yellow Men 
and Gold” with Helene Chadwick and 
Richard Dix, for I did, immensely! But—when 
the two treasure-seeking vessels are sailing in at 
last to the unknown, unpopulated island, which 
is so far out in the Pacific that it has taken 
them days and days of sailing to reach it, behold 
there in the distance looms the little city of 
San Mateo, California, peeking sheepishly from 
behind the rocks, but no one sees it, of course, 
for the audience is supposed to be near- 
sighted! 
I. Byrne, San Francisco, Cal. 


A LITTLE SYMBOLISM 


NOTICED in “The Good Provider,” with 
Vera Gordon, when she arrived with her 
two children at the Newton station, it was 
raining—hard. How is it, then, that when 
Papa brought them to their cottage, the sun 


was shining. 
B. A. R., Cedarhurst, L. I. 


MANY REPORTED THIS ONE 


HAVE never been to Switzerland—one of 

the locales for “Beyond the Rocks,” with 
Gloria Swanson and Signor Valentino; but 
even in this part of the country, where the 
schools are given a holiday when it snows, it 
is cold enough to fog our breaths in the winter. 
And never once during the whole time Gloria 
and Rodolph were among the Alps did we see 
the breath of the characters to indicate that 
they were among ice and snow. 

And, in the same picture, during the rescue- 
from-drowning act, when our heroine is ap- 
parently saved in the nick of time, why do 
she and our hero stand outside her father’s 
cottage conversing pleasantly when both are 
dripping wet and when Gloria has just been 
rescued from a watery grave? 

P. S. But for one thing I am thankful: 
Gloria’s hair was good and wet and one of her 
stockings was hanging down. 

C. M. F., Fort Worth, Texas. 


MORE ROCKS 


Wart phase of amnesia do you suppose 
the director of “Beyond the Rocks” had 
when he had Gloria Swanson rehearse her part in 
the pageant in a ball room, clad in evening dress, 
with an ardent swain embracing her; and then 
depicted her real role in the pageant as that of 
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passenger in a coach, clad in Colonial costume, 
with no opportunity for an encircling arm to 
render service? I walked out on this picture 
when the actors fell over papier-mache rocks, 
and grovelled in snow that poured over the 
cliff like sugar, and did not. adhere to the 
clothes of the actors at all. 
W. W. R., Rochester, N. Y. 


WHY, WESLEY? 


N “School Days,” when Wesley Barry was 
leaving hurriedly for New York, he put on 
one sleeve of his vest and his coat backward; 
When he came out the door his vest was 
roperly buttoned and his coat correctly 
astened. Why did he do it? 
EsTHER Wo.rorp, Rochester, Illinois. 


FOR SHAME 


I NOTICED in the Fox picture entitled 
“Shame,” a number of things which in my 
opinion were inexcusable. For instance, the 
baby never grew any larger. When it was 
shown at its birth it was the largest baby I 
ever saw, and after the father ran away with 
it, into Alaska, and the mother followed after 
several months, it was still the same size. 
Everyone near me in the audience commented 
on it. Another mistake: they showed a 
Chinese girl serving tea in her home with 
Japanese cakes and trimmings. And the su 
posed sandal-wood urn burning in the child’s 
bedroom looked more like a fireplace with red 
coals. Only smoke can be seen when the 
Chinese burn sandal-wood. Why cannot 
directors portray faithfully Celestial customs? 
Mrs. L. M. YEE, San Francisco, Cal. 


HERE’S OUR MOST POPULAR ERROR 

N “Foolish Wives” was this noticeable mis- 

take. 

Eric von Stroheim carries Miss Du Pont, 
the foolish matron, through a swamp in a rain 
storm. When they gain shelter Miss Du Pont 
is wet and her dress ruined. While he enjoys 
the comfort of a perfectly dry uniform and an 
immaculate blouse. 

Ear Stone, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


OL’ CLOTHES! 


ALLY REID in “The World’s Cham- 
pion” leaves all his luggage at the 
village inn and goes to his home. When his 
father orders him out, he goes upstairs and 
gets a suit case. If he had been away from 
home for five years I don’t see how he could 

have any clothes there, do you? 

BEATRICE Romare, Chicago, IIl. 


SHADOWS OF CELLULOID PAST 


KNOW “The Sign on the Door” isn’t a 

new picture, but I have just seen it, and 
want to report this. Norma Talmadge, after 
her attempt~to make people believe she has 
murdered’ Devereaux, had her hair tossed 
about her shoulders and her gown torn. 
When Lafe Regan was called up she was put 
in an adjoining room for about five minutes. 
When she was called out het hair was done 





up as nicely as if her maid had done it, and 
her gown was as good as new. It seems to 
me that in her place I should have been too 
excited to have been able to do all that in 


five minutes. 
L. F. P., McAllen, Texas. 


COIFFURES A LA CONNIE 


I WISH I had Miss Talmadge’s formula for 
quick changes. In “Polly of the Follies,” 
in the scene where the star is talking to 
Kenneth Harlan about the letter her little 
brother had written her, she had wavy hair; 
and when Harlan held her in his arms and 
was reading the letter, her hair was perfectly 
straight. D. E. D., New London, Conn. 


STUDIO STUFF 


i DUST FLOWER” was a good 
picture; but I caught this incongruity: 
After James Rennie has married Helene 
Chadwick and is motoring home with her, 
they are shown together inside a car. Rennie 
is jogging up and down with the movement 
of the car, but Helene sits perfectly straight 
and still. H. G., Rutherford, N. J. 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE 
I ENJOYED “Reported Missing” very much 
and liked the work of Owen Moore and 
Pauline Garon, who certainly went through 
a lot of adventures as the heroine. But when 
she is abducted from a yacht, she is wearing 
make-shift sailor clothes and is taken to the 
villain’s home in this costume. However, 
when rescued a few hours later, she is wearing 
a beautiful frock that fits her perfectly. 
GeorceE D. Trott, Montclair, N. J. 


PITY THE POOR HEROINE 


SCREEN heroines do the funniest things 
sometimes. Anita Stewart was the poor 
persecuted artist’s model in “Her Mad 
Bargain.” She runs from one artist’s studio 
to another, attired in a woodsy costume— 
well, we'll call it woodsy. At artist number 
two’s command to change her attire, a com- 
lete street costume miraculously appears on 
or arm as she is seen entering the model’s 

dressing room. 
MavupbeE Kisorn, Columbus, Ohio. | 


OF INTEREST TO BARBERS 

IN “Tracked to Earth,” Frank Mayo, after 

lying buried in the sand with only his face 

exposed, for at least forty hours, presents a 

face as innocent of beard as a baby’s. Can’t 
you persuade him to divulge how he did it? 
W. N. H., Great Falls, Montana. 


SERIAL MAGIC 
JN “Captain Kidd,” Eddie Polo’s serial, he: 

swims ashore after the ship is blown up 
and lands with dry clothes oat a clean white 
shirt. In the same picture, the crooks come 
to the house in a touring car.. When chased 
by the hero, they jump into their car, which 
has turned into a racer somehow, and escape. 

Burke W. Kirsy, Haverhill, Mass. 



























apparel and accessories for every member of the household. Every- 
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Choose Your 


Fall & Winter 
Wardrobe | 
-frm PHILIPSBORNS | 


Style Book!” 
CYiats IRENE CASTLES Message 
Ns to the Women of America 


‘La YOU who have admired the exquisite taste in dress displayed on stage and screen by 
charming IRENE CASTLE, “the best dressed woman in the world,” we offer the first oppor- 


tunity to secure-—free of charge—the only mail-order Style Book which bears her endorsement. 
She says, *“*The Philipsborn Style Book for Fall and Winter is in my opinion the finest ever issued by any mail- 
house. Every woman who is particular about her apparel should possess a copy of this beautiful book.”” 


order 
° So send TODAY for this 312-page book of the latest and love- 
this Mea ns YOU! liest Fall and Winter Fashions and make sure of your copy. 
You will be amazed at the immense range and variety of PHILIPSBORN’S offerings. Every PHILIPSBORN 
style has the charm of newness—every garment bears the stamp of quality and value, and every garment is 


prepaid and typifies the PHILIPSBORN slogan, “America’s Best Styles at America’s Lowest Prices.” You | ) 
won't know what the new Fall Styles look like until you get PHILIPSBORN'’S catalog. Write for it. 


Our Styles 
Approved by 
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The Best Dressed 
Woman in the World 


312 Pages of Quality Merchandise! Everything in wearing 





thing right up tothe minute! —styled right !—priced right !—the very 
utmost values for the most modest outlay. 


Lowest Prices in the U.S.A. 
For 32 years Philipsborn’s has led them all in styles and values. 
Over 3 million customers will attest this fact. To. sell right we 
must buy right and Philipsborn’s, because of their largest purchases 
and smallest profits, buy and sell at the lowest prices in America. 


One Million Dollars to Prepay Delivery 


Over one million dollars spent annually to send goods prepaid to our 
customers. You only pay one price and this is the lowest in America. 


Your Moneys Worth or Your Money Back 


Our 32-year-old policy is to satisfy the customer completely. We 
not only refund your money instantly to the last penny but also 
pay for return delivery charges. 











Send Postal or Coupon ‘Today! 


Don’t spend one penny until you see PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page 
Color-Illustrated Style Book. The book is FREE — don’t delay! 


PHILIPSBORNS 
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A MOTION PICTURE DICTIONARY 


Compiled and Edited by 


Willard Huntington Wright 


NAME; n. A poor title given to a novel 
by its author, which, when the novel 
is screened, is at once improved upon by 
the producer. Thus: the inferior title, 
“The Admirable Crichton,” became “Male 
and Female” on the screen. 


NARROW, adj. (1) The kind of path the 
censors compel the motion picture pro- 
ducers to travel. (2) The kind of mind 
possessed by the motion picture censors. 


NEGATIVE, adj. (1) Without positive 
qualities; colorless; neutral; unimportant; 
deficient in character or personality. (2) 
n.- The photographic print from which 


‘motior pictures are copied. ; 


NEUTER, adj... The only gender permitted 


by the censors, the instinct of the reformer 
being founded on a desire to remould the 
world into a replica of himself. 


NEWS, n. (1) aeons at target prac- 
tice. (2) An airplane flying over Long 
Island Sound. (3) Soldiers in pe doing 
setting-up exercises. (4) School children of 
Altoona doing May-Day dances in the pub- 
lic park. ( 5 A parade of Elks, or Odd- 
fellows, in Counc Bluffs. (6) President 
Harding missing an easy putt. (7) A photo- 
graph of a Big League pitcher doffing his 
cap. (8) An elephant at the zoo being 
sprayed with a hose. (9) A cartoonist 
drawing a bad likeness of Lloyd George. 


NINETY, ». The minimum age of poor 
widows whose twenty-year-old sons are 
falsely accused of breaking into the factory 
office where they work. 


NOSE, 2. (1) That by which all 
100-to-1 shots, wagered on by the 
penniless hero, win by. (2) That 
part of the anatomy which a 
patron of a restaurant grasps be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger whenever 
an egg is placed before him. 


OATH, n. Avulgar word, such as “hell’”® 
and “damn,” the audible use of which 
being impossible by motion picture actors, 
deprives screen comedians of their one 
infallible and sure-fire means of making an 
audience rock with mirth, and undoubtedly 
accounts for the failure of many speaking 
stage comedians in motion pictures. 





OFFICE, ». A room at least sixty feet 
square on the top floor of a sky scraper, 
with a large window through which either 
the Woolworth Building or the Metropol- 
itan Tower may be seen, and with a door 
containing a frosted glass panel against 
which the figures in the room beyond are 
clearly silhouetted. 


OLEAGINOUS, adj. Oily; slick; over- 
polished. Characteristic of the hair and 
the manner of social aristocrats of the 
screen. 


OMISSION, ». The type of sin rarely 
committed by a motion picture director. 


OPTION, ». A legal claim which a schem- 
ing gentleman with false eyebrows holds 
upon a widow’s valuable homestead, but 
which expires just before he arrives with the 
necessary money, as a result of the clever 
machinations of the widow’s future son- 
in-law. 


ORCHESTRA, x. A fiendish device of 
theater managers, which has made the term 
“silent drama” a misnomer. 


ORIENTAL, adj. Any dance in which the 
women wear long transparent bloomers and 
tin brassieres. 


OSCULATION, n. A labial contact of a 
purely platonic nature, rigidly limited as to 
duration for fear of its corrupting influence 
on the young. 


OVERACT, ov. i. To act. Occasionally 


termed “screen ‘echnique.” 


PAJAMAS, n. An elaborate night cos- 
tume of satin, trimmed with lace, 
ruffles, ribbons and rosettes. The unvary- 
ing nocturnal attire of chorus ladies and 
society ingenues, 


PALATIAL, adj. One of the two styles of 
abode occupied by screen characters, the 
other being utterly poverty-stricken. 


PANE, ». That part of a window which 
‘mead people invariably break and never 
ave mended. 


PANTS, m. Masculine nether integuments 
reaching just below the shoe tops, and con- 
taining in each leg an aperture of sufficient 
circumference for the passage of the 
wearer’s feet when soaped or buttered. 


PARALYSIS, ». A disease with which 
financiers are suddenly stricken upon re- 
ceipt of bad news over the ticker. 


PAR EXCELLENCE, adv. A phrase 
which will be applied to all new screen 
productions as soon as the press-agents 
learn of its existence and meaning. 


PARIS, ». A city populated entirely with 
roués, cocottes, apaches, and artists wear- 
ing long beards and corduroy bloomers. 


PATENT, adj. A type of leather possess- 
ing a glossy, mirror-like surface similar to a 
screen actor’s coiffure. 


PAUNCH, ». An abdominal 
facade by which an audience 
is able to determine that 
member of a picture’s cast 
who is supposed to be con- 
tributing the comedy relief. 


PEIGNOIR, ». A _ house 
gown worn by adventuresses 
when receiving gentlemen 
callers. 


PENITENTIARY, ». An institution for 
temporarily incarcerating innocent young 
men with polished hair while the beautiful 
and wealthy heroine, disguised as a stenog- 
rapher, is collecting evidence against the 
real culprit. 


PET, . The symbol of a 
young lady’s virtue and 
innocence. 


PETTICOAT, ». An ar- 

ticle of feminine sub-investiture worn by 
Western heroines for the purpose of supply- 
ing bandages to right-thinking cowboys 
who have been wounded in defence of their 
virtue. 





PLASTER, ». That which falls off from 
an indigent artist’s attic walls in geomet- 
rically triangular patches. 


PORTIERE, . A heavy curtain behind 
which the heroine hides the young man for 
whom the police have come to search, and 
in front of which she stands, frightened and 
trembling, until, baffled and nonplussed 
at not finding him, they reluctantly depart. 


POSTMAN, 2. A mail-carrier 
who, when having a letter to 
deliver, rings the door bell, 
waits till it is answered, enters 
the house, goes into the draw- 
ing room, hands the letter to 
the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, raises his cap respect- 
fully, and pauses at the door to 
bow on his way out. 


POUR, »v. i. That which rain does when- 
ever it falls. “It never rains but it pours,” 
is an axiom in exact accord with . the 
meteorology of motion pictures. 





POUT, ». i. An ingenue’s sole means of 
carrying a point. 


POVERTY, 2. That which, for some 
unknown reason, renders a man incapable 
of combing his hair, and a woman of darn- 
ing the holes in her stockings. 


PRECIPICE, x. A high 
chff used exclusively for 
the destructior of auto- 
mobiles. 


PROMONTORY, 2. 
That upon which the 
lovers of al-fresco ro- 
mances stand to partake 
of their first, pre-nuptial 
buss. 


PROPHECY, n. A bit of mystical hocus- 
cus which, in motion picture dramas, 
invariably comes true. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL, adj. That moment 
when everything happens in a film story. 





PUBLIC, ». An aggregation of human 
beings each of whom believes that it is 
his neighbor’s lack of appreciative intelli- 
gence which accounts for the low standard 
of pictures, and that if everyone had a brain 


equal to his films would better. 


UANDARY, 2. A state of mind indi- 

cated by bowing the head, knitting 
the brows, and placing the index-finger 
upon the temple. 


QUARREL, ». A domestic contretemps 
for which the husband is invariably fo 
blame—due to the fact that motion picture 
patronage is largely feminine. 


UEUE, n». A long braid of 

air by which an audience can tell 
when an actor is enacting the 
role of a Chinaman. 


QUICKLY, adv. The one way 

in which nothing has ever been 

done in a motion picture drama. 
To be continued 
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Kodak as you go 


The lens sees with you—the autographic record remembers 
for you—and the story is complete for all time. 
Kodak brings back the trip to your library table. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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Helpin3, nature 


heal a wound 
ISTERINE functions in a most 


interesting way in guarding 
against infection. 

Even many persons who have 
trusted this safe and efficient anti- 
septic for many years do not know 
just why it has so justly merited its 
steadily growing popularity. Here 
is the reason: 

Listerine is composed of anti- 
septic oils and essences, scientifi- 
cally combined with a saturated 
solution of boric acid—one of the 
most healing agents known to 
medicine. 

Thus Listerine applied to a cut, 
scratch, burn or 
abrasion has a two- 
fold antiseptic 
effect: first the 
liquid, itself, halts 
infection; then, 
upon evaporation, 
it leaves a film of 
pure boric acid 
which protects the 
wound while nature 





There is a lot of satisfac- 
tion in knowing your 


= antiseptic does its 
heals. work safely. 
Its action is safe 
and sure. It is strong enough in its 


antiseptic properties to combat bacterial 
development. Yet it is not so strong as 
to injure even the most delicate tissue. 


To guard against 
sore throat 


Every one knows that many illnesses 
start with sore 
throat. The mouth 
is an open door to 
disease germs. 

Listerine is ideally 
efficient in warding 
off troubles of this 
sort and the more 
serious ills that so 
often follow. Try it 
as a gargle the next 
time you feel your throat becoming sensi- 
tive. See how quickly it relieves you. 

And best of all, you know you are using 
an antiseptic that is absolutely safe. 

Read the booklet packed with every 
bottle of Listerine. It suggests many other 
uses to which Listerine may be put.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, U.S.A. 





Don't take chances 
with sore throat. 





LISTERINE 
—the safe 
antisep 
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It isn’t so bad being a temporary invalid if you can have Dick Barthelmess as 


your slave, errand boy, and pariner at cards. 


Every minute he wasn’t working, 


Dick spent with his wife, Mary Hay, afler an operation she underwent recently 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 67) 


NN FORREST got it—the prize plum of 
the leading lady’s season. The role of 
Nona in “If Winter Comes.” 

Percy Marmont and Miss Forrest should 
work together very well. She is glad to get 
back to Europe because she can step over to 
see her folks between scenes. They live in 
Denmark, you know. 


LLIOT DEXTER may play the role of 
Drake in “The Christian,” and again he 
may not. 

As a matter of fact, he doesn’t seem to 
care much whether he does or not. 

He is entirely wrapt up just now in dogs— 
German police dogs. 

He and Jack Miltern—the New York stage 
actor imported to Hollywood by Cecil de 
Mille to play the role of Governor Albee in 
“Manslaughter’”—are renewing old friend- 
ship, and are either to be found swimming 
down at Santa Monica, or exercising dogs 
every afternoon. 


“MICKEY: I hear you’re going to do ‘Ben 
Hur’ for Goldwyn, is it true?” asked 
Allan Dwan. 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t see how I 
could use Wesley Barry in it, so I guess I 
won’t do it,” said Micky. 

Micky’s new Goldwyn picture, “The 
Stranger’s Banquet,” is a story dealing with 
capital and labor. 

It’s said to be about fifty-fifty—there’s 
good capital and bad capital, and good labor 
and bad labor. 

“Tt was only announced three days ago,” 
remarked Micky, “and the first day three 
hammers were dropped in the immediate 
vicinity of my head and today somebody 
pushed over a set on me.” 


T is rather startling to observe the number 

of “new faces” that have become exceed- 
ingly popular and have received almost 
sensational praise from critics in the past few 
months—names actually unknown before. 

Barbara La Marr, Ramon Novarro, Ray 
Griffith, Patsy Ruth Miller, and Malcolm 
McGregor, are all being hailed by press and 
public alike as real finds. 


Exery,advertisement in PHOTOPLAY. MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


And it’s rather significant to observe that 
three of them are Rex Ingram discoveries. 

Ramon Novarro played Rupert of Hent- 
zau, in the Prisoner of Zenda and caused a 
young riot, so we are told. Barbara La 
Marr was first seen in the “Three Mus- 
keteers,” but the few who have seen her in 
“Black Orchids’”’ have started a whirlpool of 
praise about her name, and Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor also has made such a hit in Zenda 
that he is playing the lead in “ Broken Chains,” 
and is in great demand. 

Ray Griffith is the splendid actor who 
played the Wop, with the knife, in Neilan’s 
“Fools First.” An old time stage actor, by 
the way, who has been buried in the scenario 
department at Sennett’s. 

And Patsy Ruth Miller is a Goldwyn dis- 
covery, who made them put her name on the 
billing in “Watch Your Step,” by her brilliant 
comedy methods. 


AE MARSH has been the heroine of a 
good many rumors. 

She was to return to the Griffith organiza- 
tion. 

She was to make a picture for W. Christy 
Cabanne. 

She was to go on the stage again. 

Just by way of being different, Mae has 
done none of these things. She has left for 
England, where she will make a picture for a 
British concern. It is still whispered, how- 
ever, that she will be the star of D. W.’s next 
United release, the picture to follow “At the 
Grange.” 


OUGLAS MAC LEAN is to make his 
own pictures for Associated Exhibitors, 
starting immediately. The comedian will fit 
into the program place left vacant by Harold 
Lloyd’s return to Pathé’s distribution. He 
has a number of interesting stories lined up. 


"THE most popular quartette of screen 
comedy are together again. 

Louise, John Henry, Jr., Teddy and Pepper. 

Louise is La Fazenda; John is the famous 
Sennett baby; Teddy is the world’s greatest 
performing canine; and Pepper is the Sennett 
cat. 

They’re all back at the Sennett studios, and 
the new picture will be called “Bow Bow.” 
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ew Discovery Explains Why 
Hair Turns Gray 


Science Shows How Any Man or Woman Can Now 
Quickly Restore Hair to Its Own Original Color 


out color! Science has dis- 

covered that if a certain nat- 
ural process in the root were not af- 
fected by worry or by advancing age, 
the hair would never become gray, 
but retain its natural color through- 
out life. 


A remarkable new discovery now 
makes it possible for the original 
color of the hair to be restored quick- 
ly and easily through a simple, nat- 
ural process. Hair acquires its color 
(blonde, black, brown, auburn, etc.) 
from the presence of coloring matter 
or pigment in tiny cells found at the 
root of the hair. This coloring mat- 
ter is given off at the tip of the pa- 
pilla, enters the root and is dissolve | 
in tiny corpuscles in the middle layei 
of the hair. The process is known as 
pigmentation (see diagram). 


Read Here How Hair Loses 
Its Color 


As long as the process of pigmen- 
tation continues, the hair remains 
black or brown, or whatever the origi- 
nal color happened to be. But as 
soon as this process is affected by ad- 
vancing age, or by shock, worry or ill- 
ness, the pigment sup- 


ee hair is simply hair with- 


How New Discovery 
Restores Natural 


Color 


Tru-Tone, the mar- 
velous new scientific 
discovery, quickly re- 
stores the true, orig- 
inal color to gray 
hair—to hair that 
has blanched. 
It is not an or- 
dinary dye, or 
stain, or tint. 
It is pleasant 
and simple to 
use — none of 
the muss and 
trouble of or- 
dinary color re- 
storers. 


It makes no 
difference 
whether your 
hair was black, 
brown, blonde 
or auburn— 
Tru-Tone 
works equally well, 


making your 
hair appear the same as it was be- 
fore it had even a trace of gray 


in it. It makes no 





ply lessens or fails— 
and no coloring is sent 
up into the hair. 


The result is that 
the hair becomes 
streaked with gray. 
This gray does not 
indicate a change in 
color. -It indicates an 
absence of color. The 
hair has simply 
blanched. 


it is wonderful. 


again. 
tainly 
friends.” 


beautiful li 


ago. I am deligh 





Actual Letters From Users 


“I received your Tru-Tone and think 
My hair was almost all 
gray and now it is almost its natural color 
I wish to thank you—I shall cer- 
recommend Tru-Tone 


Mrs. O. D. Moddy, 
414 So. 5th Street, 
Columbia, Missourt. 





“I find my hair has grown thicker with 
the use of Tru-Tone and while there are 
still a few gray hairs left, the color is a 

eh t —_ as it was years 


Miss ol Schoellhorn, 
2903 


difference how gray 
your hair is—Tru- 
Tone will restore it, 
and no one need 
know you are ban- 
ishing your gray hair 
if you don’t want 
them to. 


WonderfulforThin, 
alling Hair 

It was only after ex- 

tensive research and 


to my 


A my Avenue, 
t. Louis, Mo. 











Why Gray Hair Is Simply 
Hair Without Color 


The hair shaft (A) springs from 
a tube-like depression in the 
scalp called a follicle (E). The 
bulb (F) rests on a tiny tip of 
tissue called the papilla (H). 
The color of the hair is due to a 
pigment given off at the tip of 
this papilla. When sickness, 
worry or shock interfers with this 
pigment supply the hair blanches. 
To restore it to its natural color 
the pigment supply must be re- 
stored through a natural process. 
In the diagram B is the root, 
C the oii gland, D the root 
sheath and G the fat cells. Study 
the diagram and you will see for 
yourself why gray hair is simply 
hair without color. 

















experiment that Tru- 
Tone was discovered. It is just a clear, 
pure liquid — almost colorless. It con- 
tains tonic properties that stimulate the 
natural growth of the hair. Tru-Tone not 
only restores natural color to your hair, 
but makes it thick, glossy ad beautiful 
at the same time. You can use it with 
absolute confidence, knowing that it can- 
not possibly discolor the hair or harm it in 
any way. 


If you will fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us at once, we will send you a full- 
size bottle of Tru-Tone in plain sealed 
package — no marking to indicate the con- 
tents. Don’t send any money. And don’t 
send a sample of ‘your hair. Tru-Tone 
acts alike on all hair; it restores it to its 
own naturai color. 
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ONLY $ 


When the postman de- 1 at amy 
livers Tru-Tone to your 
door, give him only $1.45 (plus postage), 
in full payment. This is a special intro- 
ductory price—Tru-Tone ordinarily sells 
for $3.00. If after a fair test of Tru-Tone 
you are not delighted with results, if Tru- 
Tone does not restore your hair to its 
original color, simply return what is left of 
it and your money will be refunded at once. 





Clip the coupon and mail it now, before you for- 
get. Bear in mind that the test of Tru-Tone need 
cost nothing if you are not absolutely delighted. 
Act NOW! A postcard will do, if you prefer it. 
Tru-Tone will be sent to you in a plain, sealed 
package—no marks to indicate contents. Domino 
House, Dept. T-269, 269 South Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Domino House, Dept. T-269, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.00 bottle of your Tru-Tone. 
I will pay the postman only $1.46 plus postage. Al- 
though I am benefiting by the special introductory cut 
price, I am purchasing the first bottle with the absolute 
gen privilege of returning: it after a fair trial and 
you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted 
with the results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 


Cf you wtsh you may’ send money with coupon. Price 
outside U. S: $1.60, cash with order.) 
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‘Coats - Surrs- Dresses | 
Youthful New York Styles « 


OUTH finds its 
_cleverest interpreter 
in Miss Manhattan—the 
coats, suits, and dresses 
which bear her label are 
smart, slender in line, and 
tailored. from the most 
desirable fabrics. 
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Send for my catalogue 
of actual” photographs 
of Miss Manhattan's 
Autumn fashions — if 
you do not already 
know where you can 
get them, I'll-tell you. 
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Close-up of celebrated legitimate actor turning down offer from motion 
As a matter of fact John Drew likes the 


magnate to act in the lowly movies. 


icture 


films—his nephews John and Lionel Barrymore spend a lot of time in them; but 
he refuses to leave the stage in the lurch like that, much to Rupert Hughes’ regret 


IOLA DANA has knitted herself twelve 

sweaters in the last two months, to say 
nothing of those she’s presented to friends 
and charitable institutions. 

It’s become a mania with her, she says. 

In passing, Viola and her sister, Shirley 
Mason, are again inseparable chums, lunching 
together every day and spending most of the 
time when they aren’t working, together. 


ALICE JOYCE REGAN seems lost to the 
screen. She isn’t even thinking about it. 
And when a friend asked her the other day 
about coming back, she just smiled and said, 
“Oh, I might if the right story happened 
along. Otherwise—” 


lf HE doesn’t look out, people are going to 
begin calling Wally Reid the radio kid. 
Wally has a wonderful radio outfit in the 
drawing room, one in his dressing room at 
the studio, one on each of his three auto- 
mobiles, and one on his sleeping porch. 
Wally is exactly like a child with a new toy 
over anything new mechanical that comes 
along. His last hobby was “magic” and 
under the tutelage of Alexander the Great, he 
learned almost every trick known to profes- 
sionals. Now it’s radio. And then somebody 
will have to invent something new. 


ELZNICK is said to be concentrating its 

stellar material. 

Conway Tearle and Elaine Hammerstein 
may be co-starred, according to report. Or 
Elaine and Owen Moore. 

Theda Bara’s return to the fold will be 
accomplished under the Selznick banner, by 


the way. She begins work on her new picture 
soon—at a New York studio. 


INTA DURFEE ARBUCKLE, wife of 

the comedian, who after many years of 

separation returned to his side during his 

recent trouble, has left Hollywood for New 

York, where she will make an extended visit 
with her sister. 

All rumors of a new separation are denied 
by Arbuckle and his friends, but it is admitted 
that Mrs. Arbuckle left some time ago and 
will be gone indefinitely. 


ALARGE, hard-boiled, steely voice, heavily 
uniformed cop appeared at the entrance 
gate to the Lasky studio the other day and 
asked belligerently for ‘Hezi Tate.” 

“T want t’ see Hezi Tate,” he said, “I 
understand he works here for Mr. Cecil de 
Mille. I want to see him right away.” 

The pretty girl at the desk swallowed a 
couple of times, and came up smiling. “Oh, 
Mr. Tate doesn’t work here any more,” she 
said. 

“Doesn’t, eh? That’s too bad. Where 
does he work?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the girl 
loyally, remembering some of Hezi’s past 
escapades, “‘but I think he’s gone to Japan.” 

“Well, ain’t that too bad,” said the cop, 
““y’see I was his sergeant overseas, and I 
come all the way out here just to shake his 
hand and bring hima little present. I’m 
mighty sorry.” 

And it took the girl quite a while to explain 
why she had strayed so far from the path of 
truth in her original statements. 
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r you want to know what people, all over 
the country, are thinking and saying about 
the movies, you can’t afford to overlook the 
unusual letters you will find in the department 
“BRICKBATS. AND BouqueTs,” page 113 this issue. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 74) 


F. H. C., Brttincs, OkLA.—My place in the 
sun? Well; -I don’t know that I want any. 
Not this weather, anyway. We are having a 
late summer.. Tony Moreno is not married, 
but Conrad Nagel is. Conrad has light brown} 
hair and blue eyes. Marjorie Daw and Lewis 
Stone in “River’s End.” Marjorie is still 
happily unmarried, in spite of all rumors to the 
contrary. 


MARGARET, MONTREAL.—I could tell. you 
the ages of Bebe and Lillian and Gloria; I 
could tell you the matrimonial status of Valen- 
tino; I could tell you the cast of “Over the 
Hill”—but I cannot tell you the age of Mary 
Miles Minter. I stopped telling her age 
months ago. Last report said twenty-one. 
Will that suffice? 


BILLy, FLORENCE, ALA.—Why on earth ask 
me about furs for next winter when there is 
Carolyn Van Wyck’s department? However, 
('ll.endeavor to please. I should say that 
gray fur—what’s the name of it?—will con- 
tinue ‘to. be worn; also seal. Then there’s a 
brown fur that’s popular. But this much I 
now to be a fact: You should eschew the 
muskrat and the dyed coney. No self-re- 
specting moth will be seen on one. Henry B. 
Walthall in “One Clear Call.” He is married 
‘o Mary Charleson. 


Danny.—I don’t know about a Myra 
Brown; but won’t Mae Busch do? I am sure 
that you will like Mae just as well, if not 
better. She’s playing in “The Christian” for 
Goldwyn. Thomas Meighan and Wally Reid 
are still with Lasky. Tom in “If You Believe 
{t. It’s So.” Wally in “The Dictator.” 


Grerry.—You would like to see all the 
biggest stars in one picture. So would I! 
Pity the poor director of such a super-feature. 
One scene would finish him. Neal and Bill 
Hart are not related. Harry Carey is the 
realest cowboy in pictures, in my opinion. He 
used to live in New York, but he’s completely 
westernized now; lives on a big ranch and 
raises cattle and horses and coyotes and every- 
thing. Olive Fuller Golden is his wife. 
There’s a small Carey they call “Adobie.” 
His real name, of course, is Harry, Jr. 


R. L.. S.—You have distinguished initials, 
anyway. The little comedienne Betty Comp- 
son, whom you liked and thought should be in 
serious work, is the emotional star of “The 
Miracle Man.” You and Betty and Para- 
mount all thought the same way about it, 
evidently. But where have you been all these 
years? 


ANNIE M., SCHENECTADY.—You thought 
Louise Huff a very pretty young girl, and here 
you discover she is married and the mother of 
three children. It is still possible for Louise 
to be very young and pretty—and she is. 
She prefers domesticity to drama, and is the 
wife of Edgar Stillman, well known engineer. 
“The Seventh Day” was her most recent 
picture. Jack Holt is a star now, and I agree 
with you that he deserves to be. I don’t often 
commit myself to this extent, either. 


RACHEL.—At least I can answer you. For 
three years I have kept your letter in a safe 
place in my desk, hoping against hope that 
the time would come when I could give you 
a satisfactory reply. And now—it has come. 
Norma and Eugene are playing together 
again, in “The Voice from the Minaret.” 

he team of Talmadge-O’Brien will once more 
make feminine hearts throb—and maybe mas- 
culine. The good old days of romance are 
with us again. The—but I am getting posi- 
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Like Fairy Foods 


Yet shot from guns 


The queerest foods in the world are Puffed Rice and Puffea 
Wheat. They look and taste like food confections—airy. 
flimsy, flaky. morsels, almond-like in flavor. 


Yet they are Prof. Anderson’s creations—the utmost in 
scientific grain foods. 


The grains are steam-exploded —shot from guns. Every 
food cell has been blasted. Every granule in the whole grain 
has been fitted to digest. 


No other process makes from whole grains such ideal foods 
as these. 


The finest cereals homes ever serve 


Puffed Grains have made whole grains tempting. Chil- 
dren revel in them. Millions of homes are serving them 
morning, noon and night. They make whole grains wholly 
digestible, so that all of the elements feed. 


All-hour foods in summer 
Make them more than mere breakfast dainties. 


Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children at 
their play. Mix in every dish of berries. Use like nut- 
meats on desserts. 
plete food which 
does not tax diges- 
Puffed Wheat in tion. It lends a 
milk. That forms fascination to the 
a practically com- It doubles the delights of berries Giet children need. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Puffed to bubbles 


For luncheons 
and suppers serve 





Steam-exploded grains 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Only ‘Hat 
f 6-Out ier Life 


—because it’s the most 
practical. Right up to the 
minute in style. That’ s why 
thousands of girls are wear- 
ing them. Simply great for 
sport wear. It stays put— 
looks charming —puts a fin- 
ishing touch to your out- 
door ce. Looks 
wonderful on Priscilla Dean. 
Ic will look just as well on 


you. 


And such wonderful colors! 


You can select one to harmonize 
with any costume — whether 
you’re motoring, hiking, boat- 
ings golfing, playing tennis — in 

fact, Vs the D hhet for street 


Wear. 
























Priscilla Dean Tams are 
made of the finest quality suede 
yA rg 
at an’ 

Always has that crim, cailoe- —s i 
look because the inner elastic 
band makes it fit any head —d 
fortably. A neat band of 








ak. yO. OL ietle 
complete the picture. 
Your wardrobe is not com- 


~& r—- © Riedie Des 
am. It costs only $1.50. No 
ress why ou should aot have 
ocean 





The best stores carry 
Priscilla Dean Tams. But if you 
cannot get it, send $1.50 with 
the cou; or letter. sure to 
for young 














Twelve Popular Shades 
Red, Pheasant, Co- 
penhagen, Navy, 
Black, Sand, Jade, 
White, Orange, X 
Brown, Orchid,Coral 
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BARBARA, MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Another 
- in my map. Never heard of your town 

fore. One has only to be in my position to 
discover how few things he really has heard of. 
Edward Earle in “East Lynne” with Mabel 
Ballin. He is married and was born in 1884. 
Earle was crowned “King of the Movies” at 
that charity voting contest in New York; but 
I could mention several actors who are 
slightly more popular than Edward. 


E. C. B., PHILADELPHIA.—You want photo- 
graphs of Bryant Washburn, Doris May, 
Charles Ray, and Viola Dana in the Magazine? 
I shall speak to the Editor about it at once. 
Matt Moore in “The Storm.” Pearl White is 
back with Pathe, serialing. 


RoNnaALp.—Constance Talmadge isn’t en- 
gaged to Harrison Ford or Maurice, the dancer. 
She isn’t engaged to anybody. Besides, Ford 
happens to have a wife. Constance obtained 
her divorce from John Pialoglo several months 
ago. Her latest film is “East is West.” Helene 
Chadwick is married. Dick Dix isn’t. The 
class in matrimony may file slowly and sadly 
out. 


E. E., Los ANGELES.—When I heard that 
you were so anxious to see Dorothy Phillips 
on the screen again, I at once set my men to 
work. After several months I have this to 
report: Miss Phillips has made a picture under 
the direction of her husband, Allen Holubar, 
for First National, “Hurricane’s Gal.” Who 
says I am not efficient and obliging? 


Frep J., NEw Or.eans.—George jLoane 
Tucker’s last production was “Ladies Must 
Live.” His “Miracle Man” is still breaking 
records; it’s a classic. Elizabeth Risdon is 
Tucker’s widow. She is an actress on the 
speaking stage. The late director made many 
pictures before his great success, among them 
“The Manxman,” “The Cinderella Man,” 
“Virtuous Wives” and “Even as Eve.” 


BEATRICE.—Yes, yes—I suppose Milton 
Sill is wonderful. I always thought of him as 
a darn good actor but I can’t say I ever associ- 
ated such adjectives as wonderful with him. 
In fact, I believe Mr. Sill might object strenu- 
ously to being called wonderful. However— 
it was he in “Earthbound;” but he has been 
with Paramount more recently, opposite Dor- 
othy Dalton in “The Woman who Walked 
Alone” and with Wanda Hawley in George 
Melford’s “Burning Sands.” 


AttTHA.—Sounds like a soap. The Tal- 
madges all live in California now. They may 
be abroad by the time you read this, unless 
you read it the first thing in the book. But I 
suppose you read my rival, Cal York, first. 
Ah, well! Owen Moore is still with Selznick. 
Conway Tearle is back with the same ¢ompany 
after playing opposite Norma Talmadge in 
“Infatuation”—another one of the names for 
“The Duchess.” 


V. F., Dayvton.—Dear, dear—this is indeed 
distressing. You have written six times to 
Mr. O’Brien and have only received one 
photograph and no letter at all, when all you 
asked for was a letter. But just think, = 
ginia—just think of the poor, starving flap 
who would give anything for a photograp a 
Eugene! Don’t feel so cut up over it. You’ve 
read by this time that Eugene is making love 
to Norma again before the camera, so maybe 
that'll cheer you up some. 


T. G. F., Denver.—I am inclined to coin- 
cide with the poet who said that about liking 
a little wildness better than “art too precise 
in every part.” He said it about dress, but I 
apply it to drama. I can’t help liking the 
Betty Compson of “The Miracle Man” better 
than the Betty Compson of “The Green Temp- 
tation.” And Charlie Ray of “The Clod- 
hopper” better than the Charles Ray of “Gas, 
oit and Water.” Mrs. Charles Ray was Cora 
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Grant, and she played in pictures once upon 
atime. The Rays have a home in Beverly 
Hills. There have been pictures of it in 
PHOTOPLAY. 


THE CANADIAN Kip.—Marie ‘Doro com- 
er: her stage engagement in “Lilies of the 

ield” and went abroad for a vacation. Irene 
Castle Treman is also in Europe. Irene’s 
latest photoplay is “Slender Shoulders.” Bert 
Lytell in “To Have and To Hold.” He is five 
feet ten inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
fifty-five pounds and was born in 1885. He 
was with Metro as a star for several years. 
He’s married to Evelyn Vaughn. 


HELEN F.—Katherine and Wallace Mac- 
Donald are not brother and sister. They’re 
not related at all. Neither are Elsie and Helen 
Ferguson. Katherine is the sister of Mary 
MacLaren. The Lee kids, Katherine and 
Jane, are making two-reel comedies for Fox, 
after their vaudeville tour. Elaine Hammer- 
stein is not married or engaged. Address her 
Selznick, west coast studio. 


W. G., Stoux Crty.—Molly King has only, 
as far as I know, and my records show, had 
one husband, and she is still married to him. 
His name is Alexander. Miss King hasn’t 
made any films for quite a while. She’s the 
mother of a little son. June Caprice has a 
baby daughter. She is Mrs. Harry Millarde 
in personal existence. Mr. Millarde is in Eng- 
land now, directing “If Winter Comes,” with 
— Marmont and Ann Forrest in the leading 
roles. 


FirTEEN.—Glad to see you. Fifteen is not 
too young to “join” my department. Especial- 
ly when you are well behaved. Yes, I guessed 
you were a boy and not a girl when you asked 
about Harry Carey. I’ve told someone else 
about Carey this month. But I wish you 
would come again. 


Ivan.—Too bad you didn’t get to see any 
of the cinema celebrities while you were in Los 
Angeles. They’re all pretty hard-working 

people, you know, and don’t get much time 
for dress parades. Universal City is a long 
way from L. A., and you couldn’t very well 
have walked, so it’s a good thing you didn’t 
try it. Bryant Washburn lives in Hollywood, 
is married to Mabel Forrest and has a family of 
three sons. 


M. Matcotm.—I agree with you that it’s a 
bad thing to make pictures illustrate the 
sub-titles. It should be the other way around, 
and to my way of ae there are too many 
titles as a rule. don’ t give the audience 
credit for any ie igence, and everybody 
knows the audience has some. Cecil deMille 
is now making “Manslaughter” with Leatrice 
Joy and Thomas Meighan as the principals. 
It’s from Alice Duer Miller’s novel of the same 
name, and Jeanie MacPherson wrote the 
scenario. William deMille is working on “Nice 
People” now and will later make “Clarence,” 
with Wally Reid in the title role. 


Jeatous.—I can’t help it. Do you think I 
could possibly persuade Constance Talmadge 
to fire Harrison Ford just because you don’t 
like to see anybody kiss Constance on the 
screen? ‘This is indeed a mad love. You'll 
have to get over it, that’s all. 


L. M., Cuicaco.—Your letter almost made 
me cry. It brought back all the memories of 
the Windy City—all the dear old dust and the 
dear old dingy buildings—but my hand 
falters, I cannot write. Give the old Boul’ 
Mich’ a glance for me; and send me a post 
card sometime of the gleaming Tower that is 
dedicated to the chewing-gum industry. My 
new stenographer wants it for her album. 
Pauline Starke plays with Thomas Meighan in 
“If You Believe It, It’s So” and for Vitagraph 

in “My Wild Irish Rose.” ; 
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Terry G.—Of course I enjoy my work. 
Somebody has got to enjoy it. Robert War- 
wick has been on the stage recently in “‘Drift- 
ing.” He used to be a star for World. Mabel 
Normand is now in Europe. Her latest 
comedies have been “Molly O” and “Suz- 
anna,” both for Sennett. 


LILLIAN AND FLORENCE, TorontTo.—I don’t! 
know— I dislike to commit myself, especially 
when I may be wrong. But it seems to me 
that if Harold Lloyd is usually seen as the 
escort of Bebe Daniels or Mildred Davis, and is 
still single, little Lillian and Florence had 


better give up. The rumor persists that |. 


Harold will wed one or the other of these two 
young ladies. Bebe and Mildred—not Lillian 
and Florence. MHarold’s newest comedy is 
“Grandma’s Boy,” which has also a dash of 
bitters—I mean pathos in it. 


EtMEDA.—I refuse flatly to bill you as “The 
Little Girl from Old New Orleans.” I am not 
a vaudeville circuit. Mary Miles Minter in 
“The Cowboy and the Lady.” Gretchen 
Hartman is Mrs. Alan Hale. 


Sypit.—You should be English—very; and 
live on one of the Squares mentioned most 
frequently in the fashionable novels, and which 
{ can never pronounce; and sip tea slowly; and 
wear mauve, clinging things. One would sus- 
pect I had been sipping tea myself—suspicious 
tea; but I have not. May Allison was born on 
a Georgia plantation in 1895. Monte Blue is 
a Hoosier, born in the Hoosier capital in 1890. 
Little girl, rise and spell Indianapolis. Monte 
ismarried. Alackaday. (Also English—once.) 


Epwarp J. F., NEw Yorx.—Yes—Joseph 
Schenck, the husband of Norma Talmadge, is 
a brother of Nicholas Schenck. They began 
their careers as managers of Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park across the Hudson, over in Jersey. 
By the way, there’s no nicer sight in Man- 
hattan than to look across the river on a clear 
night and see the twinkling lights of the roller- 
coasters and the ferris-wheels of the park—looks 
like an enchanted city. Unfortunately, 
amusement parks are usually more enchanted 
at a distance. 


Marion.—I am hurt. More, I am pained. 
You ask me to ask my secretary to send you 
my picture and also to tell you something 
about myself. Why not ask me, pray? Why 
not come to me for information about myself, 
pray? Just for that, you don’t get my picture 
at all. (Actually I am flattered at the request, 
you know; but it would never do for Marion 
to suspect that.) Gladys Walton is divorced 
from Frank Liddell. Marguerite Courtot is 
not married. She played with Glenn Hunter 
in “The Cradle Buster.” Glenn isn’t married, 
either. Miss Courtot will be seen in the 
Elmer Clifton whaling picture, “Down to the 
Sea in Ships.” 


Marx T. B., Burrato.—I won't say I can’t 
give personal addresses; and I can’t say I 
won’t, because I have. But I may say that I 
rarely do, because I feel that the players are 
entitled to a little private life. Too bad some 
of the newspapers don’t feel the same way 
about it. Jane Novak is divorced from Frank 
Newburgh. She has a little daughter, who is 
named Virginia. Eva Novak, her sister, is 
married now. 


Bessre C., MInNEApPOLIS.—Frances Marion 
is a@ woman, not a man. She’s a scenario 
writer and director, at present with the Norma 
and Constance Talmadge companies. She 
made the scenarios for “East is West” and 
“The Voice from the Minaret;” and before that 
she directed “Just Around the Corner’ for 
Cosmopolitan and “The Love Light” for Mary 
Pickford. Her husband, Fred Thomson, 
played the German spy in the latter produc- 
tion. .Miss Marion is young and very pretty. 
I like her. 
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TWOVITAL NEEDS of the body 
your daily food must supply--- 


OUNTLESS housewives 

are now carefully plan- 
ning meals that mean health 
and vigor. They need such 
meals themselves so that they 
may have the strength for their 
daily tasks—the romp with 
the children, the overseeing of 
the household work. They feel 
their responsibility to provide 
such meals for their families. 


This is why women are sup- 
plementing their daily diet 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast—the 
familiar fresh food now known 
to be a cleansing agent in the 
intestines and to help build up 
the waste tissues worn out each 
day. This is why they provide 
it at home as regularly as they 
do milk or bread. 


It replaces laxatives 


People are now learning that 
laxatives are unnecessary. Of 
course we know they never re- 
move the cause of the trouble, 
but often make it worse. They 
weaken the intestinal muscles. 


The problem is being solved 
for thousands.’ Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, a natural corrective, 
increases the action of the in- 
testines, keeps them healthy 
and regular. By adding this 
fresh food to their daily diet 
men and women are being freed 
from bondage to laxatives. 


Thousands today are also 
keeping their digestion strong 
and healthy by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. It supplies 
abundantly the elements which 
increase the flow of the diges- 
tive juices and promote the 
normal action of the liver. 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day. You will grow fond 
of the distinctive taste. Nibble it 
plain from the cake, take it in water, 
milk, fruit-juices or any liquid you 
like. Try it as a sandwich spread. 
It combines well with soups, sauces, 
and many familiar home dishes. 
Your grocer can supply it fresh daily. 


Send for free booklet telling you 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for 


. others and can do for you. Use coupon 


addressing THE FLEISCHMANNCOM- 
PANY, Dept. 509, 701 Washington 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is a natural corrective 
food—not a medicine. 

















THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 509, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet ‘‘ The New Importance of 
Yeast in Diet.” 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


go 
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Mariorie Daw, well-known film star likes 
Garda Face Powder 


NE week's use will tell you more 
about Garda Face Powder than we 
could ever describe. at’s why we 
offer, free, the One-Week Garda Sample. 
Send today; treat yourself to Garda’s rare, 
NEW fragrance and CLINGING soft- 
ness. A fresh, clean puff with every box. 


GARD 


FACE POWDER. 


Garda Toilet Requisites—and over 150 
other Watkins Products—are delivered 
to the home by more than 6000 Watkins 
Dealers. The Watkins Dealer is a busi- 
ness person of integrity—it pays you to 
patronize him. © saves you time and 
money. le brings you real Watkins 
Products, known for quality for more than 
50 years and by more than 20 million 
people today! If a Watkins Dealer has 
not called recently write us and we'll see 
that you are supplied. 


One-Week Sample FREE! 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample 
of Garda Face Powder perfumed with 
dainty new Ga lor; also attractive 


booklet on beauty and Garda products. 
Territories open for live salespeople. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 


Winona, Minn. Established 1868 























Dept. 269 The Original 
A New Perfume 


As a lover of rare perfames, 
charmed by the indescribable 
Rieger’s new creation — 


Honolulu Bouquet 
Perfume a. per oz. Toilet water, 
$1.00. Talcum, 2c. At druggists 
partment stores. 


Send Mec (silver or stam for generous 
trial bottle. pe ey Bl ney I 
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GIRLEE.—You said you -were-sending me. 


violets, but you never did. I wish you 
wouldn’t say you were sending me violets when 
you aren’t. Natalie Keaton is the second 
Talmadge sister. Constance is the youngest, 
and that leaves Norma, who is about twenty- 
six. Natalie has brown hair and eyes. She 
never cared much about screen work and finds 
her réle of mother to Buster Keaton, Jr., who 
arrived in Hollywood in June, the best she’s 
ever played. Dorothy Gish has light brown 
hair. Lillian is a decided blonde; her hair is 
golden. Dorothy weighs 106, and Lillian is 
just one pound lighter. 


CAMILLE.—Are you of the Ethel Barrymore 
or Nazimova variety? Cullen Landis—I don’t 
know, I’m sure, whether Cullen is the masculine 
of Colleen—was borr in Nashville, Tenn., July 
9, 1895. He is five feet five inches tall and 
weighs one hundred and thirty pounds. He 
has the world’s curliest hair, and brown eyes. 
He is married and the father of two. Address 
him Goldwyn Studio, Culver City, Cal. 


MartTHa C., TALLAHASSEE, FLa.—Several 
screen stars are taller than you. There’s 
Sylvia Breamer and Irene Castle, five feet 
seven; Katherine MacDonald, five feet eight; 
Elsie Ferguson, just your height, five feet six; 


and-Anna Q. Nillson, five feet seven. -Mar- 
guerite de la Mott isn’t as tall as she may look, 
only five feet two.. Anita Stewart is five feet 
five. Doesn’t that cheer you up? 


L. R.—Elaine Hammerstein is not the sister 
of Shirley Mason and Viola Dana. The third 
Flugrath is named Edna, and is living in 
England, where her husband is a motion 
picture director. Elaine Hammerstein is an 
only child. 


Jessre E.—You ask if the child actors of the 
screen are not spoiled. I hardly think so. On 
the contrary, I believe they are better behaved 
than the average run of youngsters. Working 
in pictures, you know, is really a serious 
matter. 


EvEtyN, Waite CastTLe.—If sent to the 
correct address stars do receive their mail. 
But they are often too busy to answer. Unless 
you send stamps or coin to cover cost, you 
can’t be sure of receiving a photograph. 
There isn’t any particular age when one should 
become an actress. But I should say the 
sooner the better, because youth is adaptable 
and maturity is not, and one must be plastic 
to be a good actress. 

(Continued on page 111) 





How Will They Screen? 


(Continued from page 35) 


It has been said, time and again, that the 
camera never lies. You may be perfectly 
beautiful to look at—and the camera will 
record a little crook to your nose that you, or 
anybody else, never knew you had. The 
beauties and the experienced actresses do 
not stand a better chance of screen success 
than you do. 

The personal appearance has shattered 
many illusions. It is another proof that the 
film camera reverses all rules. Your favorite 
may be a distinct disappointment in the flesh; 
but the next time you see her on celluloid you 
doubt your own vision. For she is beautiful 
up there on the screen, surely! She has 
filmable features. That’s the secret of her 
success. On the other hand, one of the most 
beautiful women in pictures today—two of 
them whom we could ment:o.—do not 
impress one as being beautiful in their photo- 
plays. One has the palest spun-gold hair 
and light blue eyes and a rose-petal complexion. 
The camera doesn’t register these. The 
other has a peach-bloom skin and reddish- 
gold hair and long-lashed blue eyes. She, 
too, is a disappointment on the screen. And 
there you have it—the motion picture paradox. 

The expert, as we have said, tell by 
close observation almost as well 2p Witcemens 
whether a girl will film well. So Goldwyn 
will have its expert scouts interview the most 
promising girls and if they meet the require- 
ments, will take tests of them. These tests 
are costly, if made well. And the test of the 
New Faces contestants will be real tests. 

If you are one of those chosen to meet 
the Goldwyn representative in a branch city 
nearest your home town, be yourself; dress 
according to your own ideas of chic; assume 
your most representative personality; do 
not be afraid to be expressive. Don’t attempt 
to conceal by make-up any disappointing 
contours; for sooner or later these will be 
shown up. You may, you know, have 
“shadows” in your face. Shadows which 
will have to be toned down by “redding” 
before the camera catches them. There are 
many things to consider; but it is not your 
duty to worry about them. The judges will 
take care of all that. 

Once again we must emphasize the fact 
that this is not a “beauty contest.” It is a 
search for filmable faces. You need not be 
beautiful, although you are probably more 


than ordinarily personable; but you must 
have that vague, that elusive and indefinable 
thing called personality. That lure; that 
magnetism—that more than makes up for 
the physical qualifications you may happen 
to lack. A girl who suggests the dark 
mysteries of old Spain may not be technically 
beautiful according to American standards; 
but she may win our contest. We want new 
Mary Pickfords and Mabel Normands and 
Lillian Gishes, not imitations. The public 
is asking for the young girl of talent; and one 
of these girls will answer the call. 

To consider them individually is not our 
purpose. The Goldwyn experts will judge 
them according to the best standards. But 
it might not be out of place to call attention 
to what seem, from these photographs, to be 
the most valuable assets of several of the 
contestants. 

Helen Norpoth, of Saint Louis, has blue 
eyes—but they are dark blue; and set 
wide apart. Her face has a piquancy which 
is promising. And her face is well rounded 
and expressive. 

Jeanne Johnston, of New York, is the blonde, 
blue-eyed type. She is just five feet, six 
inches, in height and of a decidedly vivacious 
personality. 

Philippine Buntinx of Sugar Creek,: Mo., 
seems to possess the right kind of face for 
successful filming. Her eyes are large, dark, 
and well defined. Her mouth, chin and 
cheek contour are good. 

The others represented here are equally 
interesting. Their film fate is on the lap of 
the gods, in this case the Goldwyn scouts 
and their cameras. And remember the gods 
are good to girls with large dark eyes! 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE cannot yet promise 
exactly when the announcement of the final 
winner will be made. We wish we could take 
each and every one of the contestants into 
our offices and show them some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in selecting the girl from 
among the many thousands. Then there are 
the difficulties of gathering girls from remote 
parts of the country and obtaining satisfactory 
screen testsofthem. Alland all,a whale of a 
task! So, in order to be absolutely fair to every 
one, the judges must have time in making 
their selection. 

Meanwhile*all “America is on tiptoe for the 
final choice! eh ae 
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Hattie of Hollywood ~ 


(Continued from page 70) 


She gazed at the wan face in the mirror; and 
then touched it up with rouge. She had taken 
lately to doing this. They all did. She couldn’t 
go on ‘the lot looking like the last shad. 

She had: to go into Gran’ma’s room for little 
talks before and after breakfast. Gran’ma 
was worried. So, too, was Alice; she looked 
as if she hadn’t slept. Evidently the bare 
thought that she might have to quit work 
brought them both to the brink of panic. 

In the same dazed and dogged way she 
went through the day’s work. De Brissac 
again asked her to come to his office, as she 
knew he would; and again she evaded him. 
[t would be easier when she didn’t have to 
see him every day like this. It seemed 
hardly fair to conceal her engagement from 
him. She rather wished that Henry hadn’t 
put it that way. Though it was difficult to 
think how she could tell him. Hardly in 
words, to his face. He might be angry; and 
she couldn’t meet his anger. Or, worse, he 
might take her into his arms and deliberately 
win her back. And then what could she say 
to Henry? 


19 


HENRY told her, late in the afternoon, 
that the lawyer would dine with them. 
And so they drove in again to the Alexandria. 
He proved to be a pleasant young man with 
curly brown hair. His name was Wurtzel. 
With him everything seemed easy. He 
smiled as he read the contract, and concluded 
with a knowing shake of the head. 

“You think you can break it?’’ asked Henry. 

“Oh, yes. We'll finish this picture. It’s 
only a matter of a couple of days, isn’t it?” 

‘Just a few more retakes,”’ Hattie explained. 

The lawyer thoughtfully folded the paper. 
“While I don’t feel at liberty to give you the 
details, it just happens that I’m in a position 
to be of rather peculiar service to you. At 
least, I think so. I'll have to make one or 
two inquiries about that. But I'll tell you 
now that we can free Miss Johnson without 
any particular difficulty. I don’t think 
they'll sue.. Evenifthey should . . . .Yes, 
I really feel that we’re safe enough. But 
don’t you think we’d better make sure of 
another job for her before we spring this?” 

“Here’s the situation,” said Henry, in his 
eager, nervous way—“ Plantagenet Pictures 
Corporation have been after me for months. 
Of course,. before Miss Johnson and I—very 
confidentially-I suppose I may as well tell 
you we’reengaged . . . ” 

Mr. Wurtzel smiled and bowed. Hattie 
blushed. Henry was ruddy, too. He rushed 
on with it. . . “Of course, I can’t myself 
consider leaving de Brissac—” 

“T happen to know that he thinks very 
highly of you.” 

“That’s nice. But now suppose I get in 
touch with Aldridge Mortimer now over the 
phone. He’s top director for Plantagenet, 
and I know they’re working out the conti- 
nuity for ‘Little Nell.’ Now you know and I 
know and Mortimer knows that the perfect 
type for Nell is sitting right here with us.” 

Hattie blushed again, as Mr. Wurtzel 
nodded in friendly interest; and shg felt a little 
stirring of pride in Henry. He seemed very 
competent, a match for almost anyone. 

“You can bet”—this was still Henry— 
“that the girl Armand de Brissac chose out of 
all the hundreds that were after him is good 
enough for Aldridge Mortimer. Just a 
minute—I’Hl get right on his trail.” He was 
gone only a brief time. ‘Was he interested?” 
asked Henry, standing over them with an air 
of triumph: “T’ll say so. He’s coming right 
over. He thinks we’d better not meet down- 
stairs, but ‘to engage a suite and leave the 
number -sealed in an envelope at the desk. 
He’s on his: way by-this time, so you’d better 
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School Da 


When you say, °*Now study 
hard,’’ give him an 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





















































You cannot guide his hand, but you can put 
an EVERSHARP in it—for good marks. 
EVERSHARP itself is a wonderful example 
of efficiency. Perfect in operation; depend- 
able, it is made with precision and assembled 
in a space no larger than an ordinary lead 

pencil. The exclusive EveRsHARP rifled 

tip makes EVERSHARP supreme in writing 
ability. No other pencil can have this rifled 
tip that keeps the lead from slipping. Priced 
from 50c to $50, in gold, silver and enamel, 
and with hold-fast clip for pocket, or ring 
for chain. 









When you say, ‘‘Do write 
home regularly,’’ give her a 


WAHL PEN 


You know yourself that the desire to keep 
on writing is strongest when the words flow 
smoothly from the pen, without blot or 
sputter. Put a WAHL PEN in her hand 
and each letter will prove that easy, smooth 
writing is a matter of pen perfection. The 
everlasting all-metal barrel holds more ink, 
prevents leaking, will not crack like hard 
rubber, and may be had in designs to match 
EVERSHARP. gold with clip or with ring 
for suspending from ribbon or chain, as is 
the fashion nowadays. Priced as low as $4. 
Unequaled in durability and attractiveness. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 
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Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush does the work that 
you formerly had to do by. hand, 
or by other uncertain methods. 


Simply sprinkle a little of it 
into the bowl, follow the direc- 
tions on the can—and flush. 


Sani-Flush makes the closet 
bowl and the hidden trap spot- 
lessly clean—and consequently 
odorless. And it cleans without 
injuring either the bowl or con- 
nections. Keep it handy in your 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores, If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Read This! Your Weight 
Tells the Story 


Authorities say “watch your ied 
The best barometer of your health is 
your weight. Nothing promotesbeauty, 
prenpess a8 rsonal welfare like per- 

health. Make daily weighing with- 
Out clothes a habit by means of the 
HEALTH-O-METER 
The Pilot of Health’’ 
our definite guide to physical ie 
1 on. Simply step on and read 
your weight. Thousands of Health-O- 
eters are in successful daily use. See, & 
try and examine the Health-O-Meter 
at our expenee. 
t our special money back offer— 
you need it now. Full details gladly 
. Address 
Continental Scale Works 
Dept. Y—2129 W. 21st Place, Chicago 
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famous director. Mr. Mortimer had none 
of de Brissac’s pleasantly crisp off-handedness. 
He was tall, well-made, rather severe, with 
rimless nose glasses and a deep groove just 
above the spring, between his eyebrows, that 
gave him the-effect of frowning permanently. 
He was all business. Hattie found her wits 
fluttering when he turned sharply on her to 
explain that the day of the star system was 
over. Inexperienced girls could no longer 
hope to draw down hundreds and thousands 
of dollars a week... That had been absurd 
from the start. It was, when you came right 
down to it, what was the matter with the 
pictures. Empty-headed little girls, absurd 
young “heroes,” directors with a passion 
for publicity—yes, the directors too!—petted 
and spoiled and outrageously over-paid, the 
lot of them, had gone off their heads, acted 
like a lot of wild Indians, and brought the 
entire business into disrepute. 

There was no gainsaying this. The day of 
the pampered little star was done. All the 
big men in the business had put their heads 
together and settled that. Further, Mr. 
Mortimer, keenly studying their faces, read 
their anxiety; and when Mr. Wurtzel suggested 
five hundred a week as a proper salary for 
Hattie he laughed aloud—laughed sharply, 
without smiling. And they had finally to 
accept a hundred and fifty. It would have 
seemed a fortune, once upon a time, but not 
now. Only too well Hattie knew that the 
family would swiftly absorb it. To Mr. 
Mortimer’s suggestion of a long-term contract 
the lawyer, rather surprisingly, offered vigorous 
objection. He refused to let Hattie sign for 
more than the one picture. This frightened 
her. The three-year contract had seeemed, 


|in its exacting way, to protect the future. 


Thoughts arose of a not far distant day when 


this new salary would stop short. And Holly- 
wood swarmed, these dull days, with idle 
actors and actresses, idle directors, idle 


writers. But Mr. Wurtzel was firm. He 
said it would be unwise for her to tie herself 
up at such a salary. 

Later, downstairs, after the quietly satisfied 
Mr. Mortimer had gone, he smiled cryptically 
and said—“‘ Leave all that to me, Miss John- 
son. I’m sure we can do better for you. Just 
be patient for a little while.” 

And when she was tucked in beside Henry, 
speeding out Wiltshire Boulevard past the 
ghostly palm trees and the huge lighted-up 
hotel, he said— 

“Didn’t I tell you Wurtzel could fix it up. 
Just look at us—this morning we didn’t know 
where we stood, now we’re all set for a new 
deal—a step forward! And he’s got still more 
up his sleeve. You just watch him! He 
knows what he’s up to every minute. No 
careless talk there—his words mean what they 


say. . . . He’s with de Brissac’s lawyer, 
J. B. Fanner. You'll like it on the: Planta- 
genet lot. Nice lot of people. It’s always 


been quiet—not one of the madhouses. Very 
efficient too. They don’t waste the money 
Earthwide spills. Got it down fine. . . . In 
a way, I’m glad we were able to work so fast— 
you know, clinch the thing. I—vwell, Hattie, 
I had a little disappointment today. Oh, it’s 
nothing that’ll pew back—not in the long 
game, and you bet your life I’m in on the long 
game!—but—Oh, it’s just that this L. A. 
crowd I’ve been talking with seems to have 
gone cold on me. It’s all right. Don’t 
worry. I’m going up to Frisco Saturday, and 
I tell you I’m going to make things hum up 
there. They’re no pikers like these L. A. 
brokers. They’ve got the coin too.” 
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ON Monday morning Hattie took an auto- 
mobile to the new studio. It was at 
some distance from the Earthwide lot on one 
of the highways to the beach, and was, despite 
the impressive name of Plantagenet Town, 
smaller and more crowded, with a long row 
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Accordingly, in the suite upstairs, Hattie 
found herself clasping the hand of another 


of wooden buildings, painted white, along the 
street and two huge enclosed stages ‘within. 
Here she had no miniature bungalow for her 
own, but only a dressing room on the second 
floor of a flimsy wooden structure. On the 
Earthwide lot, too, there had been, (she was 
forlornly aware of this now), a considerable 
morale, a sense of common purpose, a degree 
of quiet good humor. But Plantagenet Town 
was a factory indeed. Orders were given 
there, curtly. The manager, the directors, 
the foremen, the boy at the door scowled much 
as their chief scowled. She thought of that 
deep furrow above the spring of his glasses; 
it seemed a symbol of the Plantagenet spirit. 
Before noon of this first day she saw one of the 
foremen and a tall gentleman in puttees who 
someone said was the new art director, fighting 
savagely. The art director knocked the fore- 
— down. And their language frightened 
er. 


GHE felt wistfully sorry that Mr. Wurtzel 
thought it unwise for her to make a last call 
at the old lot. He wished her to wait until 
the legal difficulties were adjusted. There 
were a good many there she would have liked 
to say goodby to, people who had shown her 
kindness. But, at that, she couldn’t have 
faced de Brissac. And that dark girl might 
be back; she couldn’t face her. In her 


‘thoughts she clung to Henry. It, seemed 


wonderful that he would and could protect 
her. What it came to, plainly enough, was 
that she couldn’t think at all; she could.only 
give herself to the moment as it passed, with 
that bewildering sense of being carried on 
rushing currents. She could only have faith 
of a sort. 

At least she had made a decision. That was 
something. It seemed wholesome; and even 
though the shadow of de Brissac fell here, too, 
bringing the thought that perhaps she hadn’t 
been fair with him, that perhaps his need of 
her had been, after all, real, her unstable heart 
ached for all that might be wholesome and 
clean. 

Mr. Mortimer was directing “Little Nell” 
in person. He was another strong man. But 
she found with dismay that he had none of de 
Brissac’s sensitiveness and subtle leadership. 
He was clear, sharp, inclined to be harsh; all 
business. It seemed to Hattie that all his 
staff were afraid of him. The head continuity 
writer, a Miss Gurfee, blonde and faded but 
with alert eyes, hung on his words, watched 
him as a dog watches, appeared to be studying 
his moods. The violinist, a moody Russian, 
spoke to no one; carried a folding stool and 
his instrument and a book, and-sat about in 
corners. The camera men worked with 
hardly a word. 

It soon became evident that Mr. Mortimer 
assumed skill in all who worked for him. What 
would he say to her when he discovered that 
she didn’t know her job? For she. didn’t. 
She didn’t know much of anything. De 
Brissac had coaxed and cajoled, had stung and 
then patiently guided. But this man merely 
told oe what emotion she had to express, 
expecting her promptly to express it. She 
didn’t know how; hardly, indeed, heard him. 
She had never been trained to attentiveness. 
He would give her lines, offhand, to be uttered 
before the camera; but she couldn’t keep them 
in her head. 

At noon he led her aside and bluntly asked 
what her experience had been. This by an 
old English stairway. She wondered how the 
carpenters could make it look like elaborately 
carved wood. It wasn’t anything of the 
sort. She knew they knocked these sets - 
together in no time at all —a day, or two, or 
three. 

He said—“Sit down here. Now tell me, 
what did you do before this de Brissac 
picture?” 

“I worked in a printing shop, wrapping 
magazines,” 

“You weren’t in pictures?” 

“No, sir.” 
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‘* Nor on the stage?” 

“ No, sir.”” 

““No experience at all, eh?” 

““Well—no, sir.” 

“But, good God, when I undertook to pay 
you a hundred and fifty dollars a week, I did 


suppose that you”. . . he kicked angrily 
at a tread. “So I’ve got to take time every 
day for two months teaching you the things 
I’m paying you to know.” 

Her head dropped downward. She couldn’t 
lift it. 

“Just stop and think what this means. 
You’re selling for a high price something you 
haven’t got. You’re getting money under 
false pretences. Can we wonder that out- 
siders say we picture men are a pack of fools? 

. Well, what’re we going to do about it?” 

She was crying now, but got out huskily 
the words— 

“T don’t know.” 

“What did de Brissac hire you for, anyway? 
‘Just as a type? He has gone clean off his 
head. . . Oh, well, go and get some lunch 
and come ready to learn something. Crying 
isn’t going to help us a bit. I'll just have to 
see if I can get anything at all out of you. If 
I can’t, it’ll make a lovely picture.” 


AT was how the gulf between them first 
opened up. From day to day it widened. 
And as her sense of failure deepened, it seized 
on her immature faculties like a paralysis. 
There were scenes on that set, as the days 
and weeks went by, that she could live through 
only because her spirit was benumbed. It 
became, in a defensive, instinctive way, 
calloused. She worked on, because she had 
to work on. She couldn’t speak at home of 
her failure, couldn’t let them see, as she now 
confusedly saw, the day drawing swiftly 
nearer on which her salary would stop. They’d 
never offer her another job here. Even though 
she was learning a little, doing her best every 
day, doggedly fighting it out, she couldn’t 
lease Mr. Mortimer. She was the wrong 
ind for him. And she could never go back 
to Earthwide. They’d hardly forgive her 
for jumping her contract and leaving a lawyer 
to tie up the loose ends. She was afraid to 
meet any of them, even on the street. 

It would have helped if she could have had 
some little information of the progress on the 
other picture. De Brissac had promised to 
make her, and she still deeply believed in him. 
But no one spoke of it. She watched fever- 
ishly the notes and announcements of pictures 
in the newspapers and eagerly bought and read 
the picture magazines. But there was never a 
word. She couldn’t understand it. The 
fantastic thought came that they might have 
suppressed it as a punishment to her. In such 
moments she quite forgot all it had cost. And 
she hardly dared speak about it to Henry. 
She even began, as fantastically, to fear that 
they might some day release the picture just 
to exhibit her little self to the whole world 
for the impostor she was. 

Henry, for that matter, needed cheering 
nearly as much as she. The San Francisco 
men delayed endlessly. He was beginning to 
dream of raising the capital in New York. 
There, after all, was the real money. And 
she blindly encouraged him. The only small 
thrill in life for her these days arose from the 
knowledge that she could cheer him. A 

- girlish ideal of marriage, of the helpmate, 
was her support. 

One morning the company went out on 
location in Pasadena. On the way back they 
stopped at Frank’s Restaurant, in Hollywood, 
three limousines full of them, for lunch. 
De Brissac was there. 

Hattie couldn’t eat. She couldn’t enjoy 
the friendly tone of the crowded room— 
Charlie Chaplin, in make-up and costume, 
chatting vivaciously with Rob Wagner, out- 
lining with a deft little rush of pantomime 
a play he meant to write one day, Che caught 
a phrase of it here and there)—Agnes Ayres 
and Lila Lee and May MacAvoy talking from 
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More Smiles Now 


For women have prettier teeth 


A new way of teeth cleaning has multi- 
plied smiles. Millions of women now use it. 
It has changed dingy teeth to whiter teeth. 
Wherever you look now you see pretty 
teeth which other people envy. 


This new method is at your command. 
A free test will be sent for the asking. For 
the sake of whiter, safer teeth we urge you 
to accept it. 


Combats the film 


This new way combats film—that viscous 
coat you feel. The old ways of brushing 
never did that effectively. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It absorbs stains and, if 
you leave it, forms the basis of cloudy 
coats, including tartar. That’s why most 
teeth look dingy. 


Film also holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles, which few escape, 
are now traced to that film. 


Two methods found 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to fight that film. Years 
of tests have amply proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are advis- 
ing their daily use. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over now. All 
druggists supply the large tube. 
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A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
modern, scientific and correct. The name 
is Pepsodent. These two film combatants 
are now embodied in it. It is bringing to 
countless homes a new dental era. 


Two other enemies 


Teeth have two other great enemies. 
One is starch, which gums the teeth, and 
which may ferment and form acid. The 
other is mouth acids. 


Pepsodent multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to better combat those starch 
deposits. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to better neutralize mouth acids. 
Thus it gives manifold power to Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agents. That’s 
another result of modern dental research. 


45 nations use it 


Pepsodent now has world-wide use, 
largely through dental advice. Careful 
people of some forty-five countries see its 
benefits today. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


One week will convince you that you and 
yours should always use this method. Cut 
out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 170, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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The time will come when you 
will be sorry you have freckles 


It may be ata party, a wedding, 
or with a man—when all eyes are 
turned on you and your beauty re- 
ceives attention and admiration. 

And Oh, how you will wish for a normal, 
flower-like skin! 

Freckles are not natural. You were not 
born with them. You can remove them with 


STILLMAN’S 
FRECKLE CREAM 


Now sold in the new purple and gold box. 
It leaves the skin without a blemish and 
causes no downy growth. Well groomed 
girls keep it on their dressing tables con- 
stantly. 

If your Gregaiet has no supply, write us 
direct. Mailed in a plain package. 50c a 
jar. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Send today for booklet, “ Wouldst Thou 
Be Fair?” containing helpful beauty hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM CoO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill, 








The Truth About thé Latest 
Pictures—Told in a 


“Different” Way 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
the noted screen critic, in every issue of 


PHOTODRAMATIST 
“The Magazine for Writers’ 


beginning with the August number. No one 
who studies, or enjoys, screen drama can 
afford to miss this fascinating feature of the 
biggest and best magazine published for 
writers. Regular subscription price is $2.50, 
sample copy 25 cents; but $1.00, with this ad, 
will bring Photodramatist to you for the next 
six months. Address 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc. 
620-P, 411 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Wanted — Railway Mail Clerks 
agg tebe ~ pau ome 


Franklin Inst., Dept. €228. Rochester, N. Y. 

A MONTH / Sirs: Send me wi:hout charge: (1) 

sample Railway Mail Clerk Examination 

i 4 ay / questions; (2) schedule showing places of 

oday e / all coming U. S. Government examinations ; 
MEN-BOYS/ 


Over 17 / 


(3) list of many Government jobs now obtain- 
able. 








Viola Dana, Dorothy Dalton, Dustin Farnum, 
Gloria Swanson, Bebe Daniels, Douglas Fair- 


-| banks—solemn authors from the East sitting 


at an end table with the lighter-hearted mem- 
bers of the Screen-Writers Guild—at other 
tables the British group, Sir Gilbert Parker 


and Edward Knoblock: and Somerset Maug-: 


ham—it seemed almost a village scene, 
everybody knowing everybody else, a gay 
picture of oddly painted faces and costumes 
exquisite and grotesque and of friends moving 
from this table to that for a brief visit, all 
stared at by a few family parties of Iowans 
. » . She could only sit with downcast 
eyes, listlessly: moving a fork, for there, with 
two other of the Earthwide directors, sat 
de Brissac. 

She had to fight down a tendency to flush. 
His hand was all right, though she thought 
she saw a white scar across the back. He 
smoked his cigarette with his old easy grace, 
laughed in his offhand way. He even gave 
her a careless nod across the room. As if 
nothing had happened. She felt afraid. Her 
one thought was to get out without having to 
speak with him. She couldn’t do that. But 
she couldn’t leave before the others in the 
Plantagenet party, and he managed to catch 
uP with her just as she was opening the screen 

oor. 

He said then—perfectly de Brissac, without 
a flutter of the nerves (her pulse was racing 
like mad)—“‘You haven’t tied up with 
Mortimer for more than the one picture, have 
you Hattie? . . . No? . . Well, don’t.” 

That wasall. He turned to light a cigarette 
at the gas light on the counter, and let her go. 
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ERTAIN difficulties that confront the 
novelist have a troublesome habit of 
appearing to be insuperable. Coincidence, 
for one. So common in our daily lives as to 
seem, often, the determining factor, coinci- 
dence must not, with its familiar long arm, 
touch and arrange the scrupulous narrative. 
: . Talent, for another. Not unfamiliar to 
the least pretentious village neighborhood, a 
driving force in every department of life, it 
yet remains a quality that the writer dare 
bestow upon one of his characters only at the 
risk of his reader’s simple belief. . . . And, 
for still another, Success. Old-fashioned suc- 
cess, that spells riches and that focusing of 
widespread interest known carelessly as fame, 
The facts are everywhere, yet the fictionist 
must step warily among them. And among 
all these facts of outcropping material success, 
the most blatantly familiar, of late, the 
swiftest to arrive, the most overpowering in 
quantity and force, have been the successes of 
the screen. They come, some of them, over- 
night. They are almost instantly a matter 
of wireless communication from careless brain 
to empty brain all around the world. They 
strike capriciously and hard. 

In Malpwent are thousands of eager young 
actresses and actors. They swarm at the 
gates of the studios. Some have experience, 
perhaps talent; either may fail or succeed. 
A gifted and -beautiful young actress may 
appear in twenty pictures without once 
capturing the popular fancy. A little cash 
girl out of a store may wander in by chance 
andarriveinaday. Repeatedly the managers 
in concert abolish the star system, only to 
fight like cut-throats over the ignorant child 
who, as a result of some unknown law, photo- 
graphs well; offering her fortunes in a moment, 
placing her in authority over trained, mature 
men. . . . A picture is released; within a 
week it is viewed by more than a million 
theatre-goers, and still within that week a 
thousand, two thousand, five thousand ex- 
hibitors have telegraphed to their exchanges 
a peremptory demand for more pictures of a 
certain pretty little face; or of a pair of crossed 
eyes, or of two acrobatic feet. This dramatic- 
ally capricious bolt strikes not, perhaps, so 
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table to table—Conrad Nagel and Jack Holt; 
{eating the clawless lobster of the coast— 


often, but strike it does. And no system: of 
management can withstand it. 

De Brissac’s greatest picture, “Bagdad,” 
was released after very brief preliminary 
announcements but with a sudden burst of 
publicity that taxed the resources of Earth- 
wide’s press department. Suddenly,.in a 
blaze-struck outbreak of posters and display 
advertising and reading matter, every city in 
the United States became vividly aware of it. 
The name “DE BRISSAC” everywhere pre- 
ceded the slogan—“ The Greatest Picture Ever 
Made.” It was played in regular theatres at 
theatre prices in the Griffith manner: The 
great director went East in person for the 
New York opening. He was dined by mayors 
and governors. At Washington the President 
attended as his guest. 


HATTIE wasat this time nearly through with 

her job at Plantagenet town. She was un- 
happy and tired. The end of the family in- 
come was more than in sight; it would be 
fairly upon her within the fortnight. Mr. 
Mortimer had, she knew, done his best in his 
brusque way, to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. And she had done her best; but knew 
now that it was nothing. She wasn’t an 
actress; was sure now that she didn’t want to 
be one. She even longed for the routine of 
the mailing room, which at least, however 
monotonous, didn’t tire her brain, worry her 
about things she couldn’t understand, drive 
her to secret tears and to playing in secret, at 
home, with a doll she, as secretly, bought one 
day. She talked to the doll. It was the only 
one she could talk her heart out to. More 
and more she had to cheer Henry. The family 
didn’t know that she’d helped finance his 
fruitless journey to New York. 

It was just then that the United States rose 
up and demanded more of Harriet John. 
She didn’t even know that this was her new 
name. She saw none of the Earthwide 
people. And at first, when the men and 
women she met changed sharply in their 
attitude toward her, she couldn’t catch the 
significance of it. She was too tired. But 
she did observe with an almost impersonal, 
almost meaningless little thrill the constant 
appearance of her own “stills” in the Los 
Angeles papers. And the girl on the lot gave 
her the dramatic sheet of a sober New York 
Sunday paper with a remarkable lot of praise 
for her acting. They said she was an artist 
of rare delicacy, of utter appeal and charm, 
yet, surprisingly, with emotional power. 
Even this failed to come home to her. She 
knew she was no artist. The bitter thought 
came—“‘Ask Mr. Mortimer. He'll tell the 
world!”” Whatever she might be in “‘ Bagdad” 
was what de Brissac had made her, by working 
in from the outside—by dressing her, and 
cleverly making her up, and posing her and 
exciting her. She had never known what he 
was up to, what anything meant. - 

The family and Henry were excited,’ how- 
ever. Alice couldn’t resist dreaming expan- 
sively. At last the money was to come 
pouring in. But they hadn’t got it yet. 
Times were terribly bad; Hollywood was 
wretched with unemployment. Many of 
the studios had shut down. Henry, for all 
his natural enthusiasm, wasn’t certain that 
the wealth would come so quickly. Ultimately, 
yes; he was sure about that; but perhaps not 
right away. It was a delicate time. 

A Mr. Harbin, from the Earthwide press 
department, called one evening with an 
enormous bundle of clippings for Hattie. He 
said that Mr. Zeeck, who had just returned 
from New York, thought she’d be glad to have 
them. So there was no hard feeling, after all. 
She thought it awfully nice of them, and read 
the astonishing pile of reviews—all praise for 
Harriet John—with a queer bewilderment. 
They left her no happier than before, merely 
more excited. She found refuge in locking 
her door and whispering playfully with the 
doll. On the following evening Mr. Wurtzel 
called up to warn her against accepting any 
offers that might come. “I may be able to tell 
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you something pretty interesting within a 
week or two,” he said, “Keep this closely to 
yourself. Suppose you just put yourself in 
my hands. That’s the best way.” 

Vaguely, not knowing of any other course, 
she replied, “‘Yes, sir. All right.” 

But if this sudden and unbelievable success 
brought no immediate wealth, it did bring 
something. 

She came home from Plantagenet Town on 
her last evening but one, utterly dispirited. 
Alice met her at the door of the flat with 
flushed cheeks and rather apprehensively 
bright eyes. 

“You can’t guess who’s here,” she whispered. 

“NoI can’t,” said Hattie. 

“ Arthur!” 

“Who—oh, not—”’ 

Alice nodded brightly, and led her within. 

There, in the living room, stood Alice’s 
husband; rather shabbily dressed, laughing 
in an uncertain way, hesitating, not sure 
whether Hattie would expect to be kissed. 
His complexion, she thought, wasn’t very good. 
It was red on both sides of the nose, over his 
cheek-bones, and he looked softer about the 
mouth; he seemed aware of this, and kept 
pressing his lips together with an air of self- 
conscious firmness. And he had a cough. 

“Funny, wasn’t it!” heoffered. “Idropped 
into the ‘Alhambra’ up in Portland. You 
know I thought all the time there was some- 
thing familiar in that name, Harriet John. 
But I didn’t really think it could—you know 
how you do—until, bless my soul, if there 
wasn’t our little Hattie, big as life! And I 
said to myself, ‘What do you know about 
that?’ ” 

“You musn’t keep standing, dear,” cried 
Alice, with a sudden fierce air of defending 
him. “You sit right down! He’s been sick, 
poor boy,” she explained, with that same 
defiance, as she sank shamelessly on his lap 
and hugged him and smoothed his thinning 
hair. “And I tell him his little wife’s just 
going to take care of him.” 

(End of third installment) 





How the Reformers 


Work 


EV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, of the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, Rev. Bowlby, 
of the Lord’s Day Alliance and other reformers 
have been telling the people in St. Louis that 
the blue laws are a myth, that they have no 
desire to fasten on the community the restric- 
tions the Anti-Blue Law League of America 
and other broadminded persons have warned 
against. Do you believe them? We don’t. 
Here is the answer. 

In Vicksburg, Miss., recently the lid was 
tightly clamped on practically everything on 
Sunday as a result of the enforcement of the 
Sunday closing law and residents of Vicksburg 
accustomed to Sabbath recreations spent the 
day at home. 

All places of amusement were barred from 
operating. Fruit stands, drug stores, and 
other establishments coming under the Sunday 
closing law were forced to close their doors. 
There was no Sunday edition of the city’s only 
morning newspaper, the editor and his staff 
having been threatened with arrest if they 
allowed the work of getting out the edition to 
lap over after midnight. 





The Drawback 


Blondine: “‘I’d like to marry a movie actor.” 
Brunetta: “Why?” 
“Because they are such wonderful love 
makers.” 
“Quite true, but most of them do not seem 
to know what to do with it after it is made.” 
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The Girl He Left Behind 


By Edith Erwin 














—Youngstown Telegram. 





ruce Webster 
had gone up to 
the city to make 
his fortune. And 
Mary Louise Kenyon 
had gone back home 
(after the train had 
whizzed itself away 
into a dot on the 
horizon) to keep her 
mother’s cottage fresh 
and bright, to write 
long, newsy letters 
—and once in a while 
a whimsically tender 
little note which she 
mailed blushingly. 


And then—Stella 
Anthony went up to 
the city, tool 


There was much 
news in Bruce’s next 
letter. What do you 
think! His employer’s 
son was a fraternity 


brother! A regular 
— Joe. Invited him to a stag party next 
wee 


And—oh, yes—whom do you suppose he met 
coming out of the office the other evening? A 
home town girl! It surely was good to see any 
one from home. A lucky coincidence, her pass- 
ing that moment. She was so delighted—had 
been so lonely in the city. 


Mary Lou let the letter flutter to the floor. 
Coincidence! Lonely! It was amusing, if one 
happened to be in the mood for amusement. 
Stella Anthony was perfectly capable of guiding 
= wes arm of coincidence with her own firm 

and. 


Bruce’s letters grew less frequent, but told 
of good times, for Joe was taking him to parties 
and the country club. But he didn’t forget the 
old town. He and Stella compared letters and 
kept up with the news, he said. 


“But there ought to be a way.” Mary Lou 
dug her nails into her palms. “It—it isn’t fair! 
And he—wouldn’t really be happy. Oh—I must 
find a way.” 


Something inside of her set to work intently 
—seemed to whisper, “Don’t give up yet. Don’t 
give up yet.” 


AYBE it was this something that led her 

to buy a once-favorite magazine one day. 
Mary Lou had stopped getting it, for she didn’t 
like to read love stories any more. But she took 
it, anyway, and that night picked it up dis- 
consolately. 


The pages fell open at a story. Something 
made her begin it eagerly. Then she re-read it. 
“Why—I wonder—” whispered Mary Lou. And 
she read it a third time. “They say men always 
like—” After which she resolutely took pen 
gue tom, then ran out to mail a letter in the 
us 


Then, for the rest of the summer, Mary Lou 
was very busy in a mysterious sort of way. 


When Bruce got a vacation late in October, 
Springdale was not surprised that Stella Anthony 
managed to get a vacation then, too. 


Yet Mary Lou was remarkably unruffled by 
this later news. And there was a mystifying 
twinkle in her eye! It remained there, even 
when Bruce failed to come over the day he 
arrived, and the second day of his absence failed 
to entirely dim its light. 


That afternoon, the gate at last opened to a 
familiar hand, a well-known footfall sounded— 
stopped— 


Over in a corner of the garden was what 
might reasonably be taken for a chrysanthemum, 
one of those huge yellow, fringy ones. But never 
yet did chrysanthemums boast silken hose and 
buckled slippers. 


“Mary Lou! I took you for a flower!” gasped 
Bruce. “By George, I didn’t know my eyes 
were so starved.” 


OT only Bruce, but all Springdale, was sur- 

prised at the wonderful new clothes of 
Mary Lou. Surprised at the gay little sports 
frock, with its orange scallops; astonished at the 
charming rose jersey touched by a lavish hand 
with wool embroidery. Dazzled by the crisp, 
jaunty little things Mary Lou slipped on of 
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mornings ; bewildered 
by the frillier gar- 
ments in which she 
bloomed later in the 
day. Not to mention 
lace and silken mys- 
teries glimpsed 
through filmy blouses. 
Stella Anthony in her 
dark, tailored things 
was almost unnoticed. 


Mary Lou kept the 
pink dotted swiss for 
the last evening. A 
little girl sort of a 
frock it was, with 
Mary Lou nervously 
twisting her pink 
ribbons. 


“The sweetest of 
all,” was Bruce’s ver- 
dict. “Mary Lou,” he 
bent suddenly toward 
her. “Don’t ever wear 
anything but those 
dainty, frilly things. 
A man—out in the world—likes to know there’s 
a cool little island of a home somewhere, with 
somebody waiting. Somebody in soft, feminine 
things” Then he stopped. 


*T’ve no right to ask you. You’re used to 
lovely things—it will be some time before I 
can afford—” 


“Oh—if that’s all the objection,” said Mary 
Lou, brazenly. 


Comfortably snuggled against his arm she 
told him, later in the evening. 


“I wanted pretty things more this year than 
ever before. For—well, just ause. But I 
couldn’t afford any—and I wasn’t trained to 
earn money. Then, one day, I read of a school, 
the Woman’s Institute, in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, that teaches girls and women, right in 
their homes, to sew. Just think what that 
means. Why, one can have prettier clothes for 
a fourth the usual price. 


“I just felt I could learn, for I wanted to, so 
badly. So I an the lessons. And, do you 
know—I started right in making actual gare 
ments. After just a few weeks I made my 
first dress. I made some things for mother 
and then some cunning dresses and rompers for 
a neighbor’s children. This brought me enough 
money to buy the yellow organdie that you 
liked so much. 


“Since then everything has been easy, for it’s 
such fun to plan and make clothes when you 
know how. So many people want me to sew 
for them—why, I could open a little shop if I 
wanted to.” 


“But you are not going to!” whispered Bruce. 
“Christmas, isn’t it?” 


HAT Mary Lou did, you can do, too. There 

is not the slightest doubt about it. More 
than 140,000 women and girls in city, town 
and country have proved that you can quickly 
learn at home, in spare time, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make your own and 
your children’s clothes and hats or prepare for 
success in Dressmaking or Millinery as a business. 


It costs you absolutely nothing to find out 
what it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon below to the 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. 17-J, Scranton, Penna., 
and you will receive, without obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bringing to 
women and girls over the world, the happi- 
ness of having dainty, oming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a successful 
business. 

—_——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 17-J, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject which I have marked below: 





(| Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking [) Cooking 
Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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“Every hour I spenton my I. C. S, 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
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EATERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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1 Draftsman Cartooning 


Private Secretary 
Business Corresnendens 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Fe adh MANAGER 


Mechanica 

Machine Shop P. 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


Surveying and Mapping 
M FOR'N or ENGR. 














Fie igs ede ENGB, Railway Accountant 
Mari neer Commercial Law 
a’ fd GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and  pueees Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
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CHEMIST Banking 
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Persons ore in Canada should send this coupon to the 
Internattonal Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited‘ 
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7 SUPPORTER 


Creeping Shirts and 
Falling Pants — Cured 


Many times a day 7 pull up trousers, 
tuck in a creeping shirt, tighten a loose 
belt — constantly getting more uncomfortable. 
STA-ON’S banish this discomfort. They keep your 
t down, your trousers up and your temper cool. 

x do not bind or chafe. Easy to use Hold with 
ball-dog grip without harming the sheerest silk. 

If your — hasn’t stocked, send for pair. Try 

; x 10 days. If not satisfied re- 

turn and get your money. 


The Linral Co., 
Dept. H St. Louis, Mo, 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


(Continued from page 62) 


written large in a most imposing warrant. 
He was arrested and marched off to court, in 
2mazed wonderment. 

Through the dark interpreter it was finally 
learned that the charge was violation of one of 
Costa Rica’s most sacred statutes. 

It was ordained and provided in the code 
that immediately prior to the opening of any 
opera, drama, musical entertainment, show 
or other diversion given in the National 
Theatre of the Republic of Costa Rica, three 
aerial bombs should be fired in rapid succession 
from the battery of mortars in the plaza before 
the theatre. This and this only was official 
opening and announcement. 

This the aforesaid “Thomas A. Edison, Jr.” 
had utterly and negligently failed to do, know- 
ing naturally nothing about the laws in such 
case made and provided. He was thereupon 
fined by the court in the total sum of fifty 
Costa Rican dollars, same being $21.33 in 
New York exchange. The only close analogy 
to this Costa Riczn law is the “triple kejinks” 
hand, played in poker on the “Isle of Spice,” 
in the musical comedy archipelago. 

The second evening of the show was made 
pleasant to Mr. Porter by a coffee planter 
millionaire who approached “Mr. Edison 
Jr.” right after seeing Annabelle do the skirt 
dance in the pictures. The sportive coffee 
planter desired to go back stage at once. 
He handed “Mr. Edison” a five dollar note. 
It was American money—hence it was the 
duty of a — to accept. 

At the close of the show the planter-johnny, 
crestfallen and annoyed extremely, expressed 
the conviction that the show was a mere 


illusion. The wings and star dressing rooms 
were sadly vacant. The whole show was in a 
tin can. This was a great dramatic discovery 


that the planter and a good many others did 
not recognize at the time. 


Ber in Chicago at 43 Peck Court, where 
William Selig and his occasional helpers 
had been working since April in ’96, a windfall 
of luck came along to help in the quest of a 
projection device. Up in Montreal, Canada, 
the first of the Lumiere machines to reach 
that region was burned in a theater fire. 
The metal parts involving the more important 
mechanisms were salvaged and presently 
found their way to the Selig shop in Chicago. 
They proved an important aid to the solution 
of the projection problem. As the story goes 
in motion picture traditions, Mr. Selig moved 
a bit cautiously with his newly acquired parts 
and the reconstruction of the machine. 
Andrew Schustek, a mechanician, was engaged 
to build up the machine from the fossil re- 
mains. 

The mechanic received one part at a time 
with instructions to duplicate it exactly, 
returning both the original Lumieré part and 
the duplicate to Mr. Selig. In time the whole 
machine had been duplicated, a piece at a 
time. Then with some care and labor Mr. 
Selig assembled the parts, and lo there was a 
projector! 

Colonel Selig shortly engaged in making 
and showing pictures in and ahout Chicago, 
at vaudeville houses and similar places of 
entertainment. Thomas Persons was a mem- 
ber of the Selig staff in that early period and 
continued thereon down into the modern 
period of picture making. 

The early Selig pictures were made about 
the streets of Chicago and in back yards 
when it was desirable to escape the curious 
passersby. 

One of the classic first Selig productions 
was “The Tramp and the Dog,” a back yard 
comedy. It was nearly a hundred and fifty 
feet long. In this startling drama a tramp 
knocks at the back door for a hand out and 
is chased off the premises and over the fence 
by the vigilant bulldog. An unforeseen 
happening added vastly to the success of this © 


pee. As the tramp clambered over the 
ence the dog attached himself with great 
tenacity to the seat of the tramp’s ragged’ 
pants. There was a brief struggle in which 
the genuinely frightened actor tumbled down 
the outside of the fence as the dog dropped 
back victorious, with a large mouthful of 
pants, in full view up stage, center. 

The bulldog scene was a tremendous hit, 
just as it would be today. Here was the 
discovery for the screen of the basic humor 
of pants. Pants have always been a joke, 
despite all efforts to dignify them as trousers 
Motion picture comedy without pants would 
be unthinkable. 

Motion pictures were fast losing thei: 
sensation value in the centers where they 
had been first introduced. A few months 
sufficed to take the edge off the novelty 
appeal. Turning into the files of the New 
York Times for November 8, 1896, we find 
the films most casually mentioned, even as 
they are today in the press notices of vaude- 
ville houses, thus: 

“Eben Plympton will appear at’ 
Keith’s Union Square theater tomor- 
row night in Bronson Howard’s “Old 
Love Letters,” supported by Agnes 
Proctor. The Cinemetograph will be- 
gin its twenty-first week with the 
exhibition of several new views, and’ 
the variety bill will be up to its usual 
standard.” 

It will be noted that the simplification o1 
motion picture nomenclature had begun by 
this time with the dropping of the final 
“e” on Cinematographe. It was on its way 
to vhasaeae® cinema. 


IN this same ’96, George Kleine, unde: 
the name of the Kleine Optical Company, 
in Chicago, started the sale of projection 
machines and films. He sold the Armat 
projector under the name of the Magniscope, 
and the new Edison Projecting Kinetoscope. 

“I ordered the Edison machines in one- 
twelfth dozen lots,” Mr. Kleine remarks in 
mock dignity, discussing the small beginnings 
of the business that made Kleine one of the 
big names of the industry in later years. 

This Edison machine, by the way, dis- 
area the Armat Vitascope in the manu- 
acturing operations of the Edison plant at 
West Orange. The Vitascope had been made 
by Edison only at the instance of Raff & 
Gammon. It is amply evident in the records 
that it was not especially welcome in the 
shops of the “father of the films.” When 
Raff & Gammon went out of the business 
Edison abruptly quit the Vitascope. 

The Edison machine, involving mechanical 
devices similar to those in patent claims of 
Armat, resulted in a long line of litigations. 
Armat started to fight. He was still fighting 
in 1908 when the famous Motion Picture 
Patents Company was formed, ending the 
controversy, without a final adjudication 
ever coming from the courts. Legally the 
issue between Edison and Armat will never 
be settled. But they are friends today, and 
most recently Mr. Edison has commented on 
the Armat Vitascope as the “first practical 
projecting machine.” 

In their shop up at Canestota, New York, 
the Marvin & Casler labors with their motion 
picture devices had been going forward 
quietly. Starting to evolve a better peep 
show machine than the kinetoscope they had 
built the Mutoscope, and along with it a 
whole new motion picture technical system 
was born. The Mutoscope pictures quickly 
followed the kinetscope pictures in their liber- 

ation from the peep show to the greater scope 
of the projected picture on the screen. In 
the fall of ’96 the projection machine for 
Mutoscope pictures was completed. In his 


: refusal to supply pictures for the Mutoscope, 


Edison had created a powerful competitor. 















‘The first gold standard-free silver campaign 
was at its height when the new projection 
machine came to New York to be christened 
the American Biograph. McKinley and 
Hobart had been nominated by the Repub- 
lican convention on a platform of “the full 
dinner pail” and a gold standard of American 
currency. William Jennings Bryan was the 
Democratic candidate, preaching a doctrine 
that summed up in “free and unlimited 
coinage of silver” at a value ratio of sixteen 
ounces of silver to one of gold. 

The American Mutoscope Company, soon 
to be the American Mutoscope & Biograph 
Company, had strong banking affiliations. 
The bankers were unalterably opposed to 
“free silver.” 

The Biograph machine went into service, 
presenting campaign propaganda along with 
amusement. The first Biograph showing 
was at Hammerstein’s Olympia, the theater 
now known as Loew’s New York, in Broadway. 
Among the subjects presented was “William 
McKinley at Home.” It was fifty feet in 
length and closed with a flash of the American 
Flag. Other short films, typical scenic bits, 
were presented. 

The Biograph was getting an important 
introduction to the public and to men of 
affairs. The Republican National Com- 
mittee sent every visiting politician and 
thousands of voters to the Olympia to absorb 
the educational effect of the McKinley picture. 

The Barrison Sisters, famous variety per- 
formers, were on the bill with one of the 
naughtiest songs that Broadway ever enjoyed. 

E. B. Koopman, the financier of the K. M. 
C. D. Syndicate, which fathered the Biograph, 
sold stock interests in the concern to many 
important people in the financial world. 
One of the early stock holders was Abner 
McKinley, a brother of the candidate for the 
presidency. 

And to the American Mutoscope & Biograph 
Company at this time goes the credit for 
first photographing for the motion pictures a 
world famous actor. Joseph Jefferson at 
his estate at Buzzard’s Bay posed for the 
camera in “Rip Van Winkle.” The pictures 
were presented both on the screen and in the 
Mutoscope in many brief parts, each sepa- 
rately titled, as, for exemple, “Rip’s Dream,” 
“Rip’s Awakening.” A total of someeight or 
nine such snatches of drama were made with 
the distinguished Mr. Jefferson performing. 


iv is important to remember that the Bio- 
graph was using the picture of the same 
large size as the Mutoscope negatives, more 
than two inches wide and proportionately 
high. This consumed eight times as much 
film in the recording of any given action as 
the smaller Edison standard films. This 
was a fact of vast importance and effect in 
future developments. 

The Biograph projector, being operated 
on a friction drive roller principle, like the 
camera, required the constant attention of 
a highly skilled operator. The company 
decided on a policy of supplying Biogravh 
service only. No machines, either cameras 
or projectors were sold. The great wide 
film with its large photographic area gave an 
excellent quality of picture, probably much 
better than the Edison film product of the 
day, but the Biograph machines were far 
from fool proof. Any attempt at wide dis- 
tribution would have been unwise. It would 
also have invited infringements. 

In this period William Bitzer, later famous 
as “Billy Bitzer, Griffith’s cameraman” 
entered the service of Biograph and became 
expert with the complicated machines. 

In the spring of 1897 Edwin S. Porter 
concluded his career as “Thomas A. Edison 
Jr.” in the West Indies and returned to New 
York, to see what might be stirring, by way 
of new opportunities in the motion picture 
industry with which he had cast his lot. 

As he had expected, Porter found something 
that was truly new. “Kuhn & Webster, from 
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This is why we search the Nation 
for Imagination 


If you possess the gift, the screen needs you and 


will pay from $500 to 


$2,000 for your stories. 


Will you accept a free test of your imagination? 


HE WHOLE STORY of the motion 

picture industry’s supreme crisis is told 
in the newspaper clippings reproduced 
above. They refer to the newest picture of 
one of the greatest stars of the screen. 


Talent costing millions —a fortune in- 
vested in the production. And a disappoint- 
ment to the public! 


And now the producers realize that the 
whole future of the industry hangs in the 
balance. To the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration they have said: ‘‘Search the nation 
for Imagination. Train it to create stories 
for the screen.” 


A $10,000 Discovery 


Wonderful results are rewarding this search. 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation dis- 
covered Imagination in Miss Winifred 
Kimball, of Apalachicola, Florida, and 
trained it to create scenarios. Miss Kimball 
won the first prize of $10,000 in the Chicago 
Daily News Scenario contest. Eight other 
Palmer students won prizes in that greatest 
of contests, in which 30,000 scenarios were 
entered. Three Palmer students won all the 
prizes in the J. Parker Reade, jr., scenario 
contest in which 10,000 competed. 

And the search for Imagination 
This advertisement offers you the free 
questionnaire test with which we discover 
such Imagination as lay hidden in a Florida 
village until we found and trained Miss 
Kimball. 

What is Imagination? The power of 
making mental images. It is the inspiration 
back of every big thing ever done. And it 
is the very essence of motion pictures, be- 
cause the screen is merely an image of life. 


The Imagination of a handful of men 
equipped the industry mechanically. Their 
creative task is completed. But the Imagi- 
nation of thousands is necessary to keep the 
industry operating. New pictures—and yet 
more pictures—is the cry of the theatres 
and the public. 

Is it any wonder that producers are seek- 
ing everywhere the original story — the 


oes On. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Department of Education 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 
questionnaire. I will answer 
the questions in it and return it 
to you for analysis. If I pass 
the test, I am to receive further 
information about your Course 
and Service. 





scenario written expressly for the screen, 
with the screen’s wide latitude and its 
limitations in view? 


_ The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the 
industry’s accredited agent for recruiting 
new scenario talent for the screen, is dis- 
covering hidden ability in all walks of life, 
and, through its training course in screen 
technique, is developing scenarists whose 
work is eagerly sought by producers. 


Will you take this free test? 


By a remarkable psychological question- 
naire test, which is sent free to any serious 
man or woman who clips the coupon on this 
page, natural aptitude for screen writing is 
discovered. It is a searching, scientifically 
exact analysis of the Imagination. Through 
it scores of men and women have had opened 
to them the fascinating and_ well-paid 
profession of photoplay authorship. 


Persons who do not meet the test are frankly and 
confidentially told so. Those who do indicate the 
natural gifts required for screen writing may, if they 
so elect, enter upon the Palmer home training course. 
This course equips them in every detail to turn those 
talents to large profit. The Palmer Course is actively 
inspirational to the imaginative mind; it stirs the 
dramatic instinct to vigorous expression. So stimu- 
lating are the forces brought into play for screen 
dramatization, that the Palmer Course has become 
a recognized aid of incalculable value for men and 
women in every walk of life when the ability to visual- 
ize developments is an asset. Primarily, however, it 
is for the screen. 


$500 to $2000 for a Single Story 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, which exists 
primarily to sell photoplays to producers, must train 
new writers in order to obtain stories to sell. The 
producers are now paying from $500 to $2,000 for 
original stories by new writers. 

Above are the simple, sincere facts. This advertise- 
ment is just a part of the Corporation’s search for 
talent worth developing. It is not an unconditional 
offer to train you for screen writing; it is an offer to 
test you absolutely free, in your own home—to test 
you for the creative and imaginative faculties which 
ae may have, but are not conscious of. When you 

ave passed the test, if you pass it, we shall send you, 
without obligation, a complete explanation of the 
Palmer Course and Service, its possibilities, its brilliant 
success in developing screen writers, and an interest- 
‘ing inside story of the needs of the motion picture 
industry today. 
_ Will you give an evening to this fascinating ques- 
tionnaire? Just clip the coupon—and clip it now, 
before you forget. 


om am on am ame ame an ae caleaiaaieateastententententesteaer at 


° 


124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DEFINITION 
The practice of Chiro- 
practic consists of the 
adjustment, with the 
hands, of the movable 
any of the spinal 

umn to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of 
celeasing the prisoned 

impulse 


Ask Your 
Chiropractor 


for 
‘The Last Word’”’ 








Truth Courts the Light 
But Error Shuns It 


The chiropractor tells you his message 
in English because he wants you to under- 
stand. He doesn’t camouflage his ignorance 
with Latin. 


Truth is the same always and every- 
where, and because the practice of Chiro- 
practic is based upon truth it is a univer- 
sally efficient method. 


The laws of nature are the same yester- 
day, today, and forever; 
Chiropractic is based upon natural law, it 
does not change its explanation of disease 
with the seasons. 


Since Chiropractic depends upon the 
operation of natural law for its result, 
chiropractors do not require faith or 
credulity of their patients. 


Chiropractic is a demonstrable science. 
It is the most efficient method of getting 
the sick well and any chiropractor will 
gladly show you just what he does, and 
tell you why he does it. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL CHIROPRACTORS ASSOCIATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


and because 





























LIQUID LASHLUX 


It’s Waterproof 
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ECOME a high- 
salaried cartoon- 
ist: —One of the 
easiest, pleasantest, and 
best paid of all busi- 
nesses. Millions of 
dollars, spent last year 
on serious, comic, sport and animated cartoons 
—and the ‘demand for cartoons increases every day! 


Easy to Learn at Home 
A new method, pre pases by one of America’s fore- 
most cartoonists makes learning cartooning actual 
fun. You learn at home, yet all your work receives 
through the mail the personal, individual attention 
of prominent cartooning experts. Training starts at 
very foundation of cartooning—covers every branch 
—teaches you to draw cartoons that SELL. Many 
students earn big money from cartoons even before 
course. 


Send for Free Book 


Our new Free Book, ‘‘ How to Become a Cartoon- 


-+| ist” is crammed full of interesting details os 


cartooning — opportunities, stories of leoding os 
toonists, letters from students, and full etails 
about this home-study method. on obligation. 
Mail post card or letter for book TODAY. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL o CARTOONING 
1063 Marden Bldg. ashington, D. C. 





BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— cools, 


refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps th 


the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three 25c, 50c, and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. 


sizes, 
Bathasweet imparts the softness o: 
THE C. S. WELCH CO. 








rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Dept. P-P. 
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whom he had bought his projectoscope and 
West Indian rights, were engaged in making 
the first advertising films. Mr. Porter was 
employed to handle the projection of these 
pictures on a screen billboard facing Broad- 
way at Thirty-fourth street, Herald Square. 
The pictures were made for a Scotchman who 
conceived the idea and owned the venture. 
Although his name has been lost to memory, 
the merit of his advertising lingers in the 
recollection that his first account was the 
bonny brave Haig & Haig highland whiskey. 
Other commodities of the day advertised on 
the screen were Pabst’s Milwaukee beer and 
Maillard’s chocolate. 

From nightfall until midnight Porte: 
ground off the advertising films from a little 
coop on the top of the per Building 
The advertising was interlanded swith short 
bits of current subjects and the brief topical 
snatches of the day. The machine was behind 
the screen, a large fabric sheet. This is of 
interest as showing the early date at which 
this method of throwing the picture through 
the screen was adopted. 

The pictures stopped the Broadway crowds. : 
Great throngs formed at vantage -points up 
and down the street.. The car tracks: were 


blocked and the sidewalks filled to _impass- 


ibility. 
Pickpockets fattened on the crowds. « 


The exhibitors of motion pictures in the’ 


adjacent amusement houses were also con- 
siderably dispieased with this public broad- 
casting of their medium of profit. Somebody 
said a word up at the Tenderloin Free 
station. 


A FEW nights went by when Porter, looking: 


out from his projection coop in the midst 
of a showing, saw Inspector Chapman, in al} 
the glory of his. sweeping side whiskers 


coming stealthily over the roof, accompatied: 


by a uniformed squad. 

Porter was arrested on a charge of blocking 

traffic and marched otf to court. That was 
the end of the venture, the first showing of 
advertising films. 
Porter and Daniels then trooped off with 
eir projectoscope, attaching themselves 
to the then celebrated Wormwood Dog and 
Monkey Show, on a tour of Nova Scotia and 
Quebec. They obtained from Lumiere the 
first available prints of the films of Queen 
Victoria’s famous Jubilee celebration to be 
imported to America, as a special attraction for 
Canadian showings. 

On their return to the United States Porter 
entered an arrangement with William L. 
Beadnell, who handled the advertising and 
promotional affairs of the Eden Musee, for 
the making of a projection machine which 
was to be leased with service and films to 
Rich G. Hollman for his showing at the Musee. 
Beadnell financed the building of the machine, 
the first Porter projector and the ancestor 
of the modern Simplex projector made by 
the concern now headed by Mr. Porter. 
The tiny Eden Musee projector is in his 
chief mechanic’s workshop today, still in 
working order, with all of its original parts 
except a single sprocket wheel. 

Porter and Beadnell bought films and sup- 
plied the picture show at the Musee under 
this arrangement for some menths. Their 
films included subjects from George Melies 
in Paris, the Warwick films from London, 


a few subjects from Robert W. Paul, an- 


occasional Pathe, and a fairly consistent 
supply of subjects from the busy house of 
Lumiere, in France. 

After a time the Eden Musee bought the 
equipment from Porter and Beadnell and 
employed Porter to remain and operate the 
machine. 

In this period “Pop” Rock, whose film 
enterprises in Louisiana were going forward 
with promise, was busy in New York re- 
plenishing his stock. 

With considerable internal annoyance he 
observed that the physical life of the films 
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was longer than their earning period. The 
novelty of a subject wore out before the film 
did. He, as all other exhibitors of the time, 
had necessarily to purchase outright such 
films as he used. Prices were in the vicinity 
of fifteen cents a foot, and for subjects of 
special appeal might be considerably higher. 
The evident waste involved a problem and 
offered an opportunity which eventually 
evolved into the modern exchange system. 
But lacking an exchange to supply his wants, 
Mr. Rock sought out Mr. Porter at the Eden 
Musee and variously dickered for the use, in 
Louisiana, of films which had had their run 
at that establishment. 

A born bargainer, the astute Mr. Rock 
objected with great violence to the prices 
demanded for the second hand films. He 
preferred to borrow them. 

And in order to make the borrowing more 
facile he entertained Porter with a vast 
lavishness of wine dinners at M. Mouquin’s 
justly celebrated restaurant. It would doubt- 
less have been cheaper to have bought the 
ilms than to borrow them on a vintage basis. 
But the method had its appeal. And so 
this cordial bartering must be gravely recorded 
in history as a part of the evolution of film 
distribution. 

A travelling magician from Scandinavia, 


billed as “The Great Victor,” came to New , 


York. He saw in the motion picture the 
promise of startling new effects of illusion 
and set his mechanics to work trying to adapt 
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a camera to his purposes. Meanwhile, to 
gather experience, the magician, Alexander F. 
Victor, opened Newark’s first motion picture 
theater. It was the late summer of 1897. 

Victor came across a merchant who had 
under lease a store in Market street, which 
he was delayed in opening while waiting for 
stock. There the picture show opened with 
an Edison Projecting Kinetoscope and a 
miscellany of films, including “The Empire 
State Express” and “The Baths of Milano.” 
The theater boasted two hundred seats, and 
showed at an admission of twenty-five cents. 
But it proved necessary to strengthen the 
attraction by booking Bowman’s Military 
Band. There was the embryo of the great 
orchestra idea of picture presentation of 
today. 

Some weeks later the show closed and 
became the first of the now nation-wide chain 
of Hilton clothing stores. 

In this fashion the film business was jogging 
along, rapidily becoming prosily common- 
place. The first two years contained their 
fallow period in which the screen was waiting 
for ideas. It was not yet a medium of ex- 
pression. 

In the next chapter we shall see a beginning 
in the making of the most pretentious motion 
picture that could then be conceived. It is 
a tale of how a costume maker, a dead man’s 
script, and an “outlaw” camera began a new 


screen era. 
(To be Continued) 


THE SUPERS 
By Dick Dorgan 


(Abject Apologies to Kipling) 


“What's the director yelling for?” said a Super on the line. 
“To call you in, to call you in,” the other Supe opined. 
“What makes you jump s0, all round?” said the Super on the line. 
“I’m dying to go do my bit,” the other Supe opined. 
“They’re starting on a Serial, the hero’s on the scene, 
The director’s in his easy chair — he’s lookin’ dev’lish mean; 
He’s taken off his coat and grabbed his megaphone of green, 


For they’re starting a big Serial this morning.” 


“What is it makes you fidget so?” said a Super on the line. 
“My first chance come, in months, in months,” the other Supe opined. 
“Why did you wear that hectic hat?” said a Super on the line. 


“To pick me out, to pick me out,” 


the other Supe opined. 


“I have stood amongst this motley mob since Hector was a pup. 
And saw many, unknown actors, the ladder of fame go up; 
And they passed me by, a good thing, like a dirty whining pup — 
Till they started this big Serial this morning.” 


“I’ve got this mob scene stuff down pat,” said a Super on the line. 
“And bearing spears and like o’ that,” the other Supe opined. 
“T’ve played a cop a score o’ times,” said a Super on the line. 
“And bought a million stocks or more,” the other Supe opined. 
“They are shooting the big Serial, the director’s in his chair, 
He’s yelling for the mob to rush — he’s tearing out his hair; 
Nine hundred wild eyed supers, down in the tiger’s lair, 
For they’re shooting the big Serial this morning.” 


“\Vhat’s that so heavy on my head?” said a Super on the line. 
“It’s where the hero’s club did fall,” the other Supe opined. 
“\Vhy did he knock me almost dead?” said a Super on the line. 
“You stepped upon his noble bean,” the other Supe opined. 
““O! they’re done with the big Serial — the director’s howling mad, 
The mob scene proved a riot, and even that was bad; 
Ho! the hero’s wrapped in bandages — the Supers all are sad, 
After spoiling the big Serial this morning.” 
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Corticelli Satin Crepe is used by Lucile to 
develop this evening gown for Irene Castle. 


Irene Castle 
forecasts the coming 
of Satin Crepe 


[N this gorgeous evening 

gown of Corticelli Satin 
Crépe, Irene Castle heralds 
the arrival of this beautiful 
material. 


It is one of the many new Cor- 
ticelli Silks. No matter whether 
you are planning a street frock 
or an elaborate evening gown, 
you will find among Corticelli 
Dress Silks the one which is most 
appropriate. 

If your favorite store cannot 
show you Corticelli Satin Crépe, 
Satin Princess, Canton Crépe, 
Crépe de Chine, Castle Co-ket, 
Satin Canton Crépe, Castle 
Duvene, and other Corticelli 
Dress Silks, please write us. 


New frocks for Irene Castle 


Send today for free booklet in full 
colors showing Irene Castle in fash- 
ionable new frocks of Corticelli Dress 
Silks. The Corticelli Silk Company, 
1309 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
No Canadian requests can be filled. 





The 


CorRTICELLI 
SILK COMPANY 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, 
Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, Yarns, and 
Crochet Cottons 
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For clean, sharp 
carbon copies 
Use MultiKopy No. 25 


Meets more requirements of general office 
use than any other carbon paper. Makes 
clean, legible, permanent copies. 

MultiKopy No. 5, light weight, makes 

legible, permanent copies at one writing. 

MultiKopy No. 95, medium weight, 
copies over 100 letters from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of Multi- 
Kopy. Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
write the best letters. 


F,S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
" 377 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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When Hollywood Goes to Paris 


(Continued from page 43) 


Boucut AND DaNnceD For 


Irene Castle need not worry about the de- 
pression of the cinema industry or the high 
price of Parisian togs. She flew into Paris 
the other day, gathered up all the choice 
garments of the Rue de la Paix and paid for 
them by dancing a couple of weeks at 
Armenonville, the most fashionable cafe in 
Paris. 

Her return to the French capital after an 
absence of eight years was probably the most 
important international event since the sign- 
ing of the Versailles treaty. I’m sure I never 
felt so thoroughly and boastfully Americano 
as when Irene whirled out upon the floor and 
the representatives of a dozen nations gave 
thunderous tribute. The Star Spangled 
Banner doesn’t seem half as thrilling to me as 
Irene’s lilting figure. 

Of course, all good Americans were there. 

Marion Davies was the chief cinema repre- 
sentative. If she appears as beautiful i 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower’ as she 
did that evening, she need not worry about 
Bernhardt’s laurels. 

Among the less famous individuals who 
congratulated the divine Irene were Mr. and 
Madame Georges Carpentier, Mrs. Cooper 
Hewitt, the Princess of Kapurthala, M. and 
Mrs. Dudley Field ideo Madame Ganna 
Walska, Harry Pilcer, Signor Margleitta cf 
the Italian embassy and his American wif2, 
Jenny Dolly and her dancing partner, Clifton 
Webb, and Justine Johnson with her husband, 
Mr. Wanger. 


Tr INFLAMMATORY PEARL 


Upon arriving in Paris I inquired at the 
American Express information bureau as to 
the whereabouts of the Eiffel tower and Pearl 
White. I knew our serial-thrilling queen had 
been appearing on the stage of some French 


theater. 

“Yes,” said the nan at the desk. “She 
was appearing at the Casino. But the stage 
caught fire and burned up.’ 

Evidently Pearl has not been up in the 


Eiffel tower, for it’s still standing. 


Historic Spots 


In Rome a guide was showing me the 
historic spots of interest. Pointing to the 
Castle of Saint Angelo he mumbled skeptically 
something about an angel appearing there to 
Pope Gregory. And then, triumphantly— 

“And right there is where Mary Pickford 
had her picture taken when she was in Rome.” 

And in Paris a Frenchman pointed to the 
place where the Bastile once stood. The 


. Bastile, as you will recollect, was torn down 


by D. W. Griffith during the French revolu- 
tion when he sent Danton to rescue Lillian 
Gish from the guillotine. 

But what’s that? On that very spot a year 
ago Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
had their pictures taken. So my friend 
proudly alleged. 


A New Face From Spain 


Jesse L. Lasky isn’t going to let PHoToPLAy 
and the Goldwyn Company get a monopoly 
on all the new faces in the world. He and 
Mrs. Lasky left Paris for Spain a few weeks 
ago and now we have word that he has dis- 
covered a potential star in Senora Raquel 
Meller. The Spanish beauty will appear in 
one production in France before hitting the 
Hollywood trail. 


We’re Democratic, WE ARE 


I must again quote my Turkish friend. He 
had been reading Hollywood’s latest con- 
tribution to world news,—namely, the Valen- 
tino bigamy case. 

“And tell me,” said he, “are all your 
cinema stars bigamistic busboys and dish- 
washers? It would seem so. You know in 
Turkey they do not allow a man to have 
more than one wife any more.” 


ZatT Petit DEJEUNER 


A Paris newspaper announces that Fatty 
Arbuckle will appear on the Parisian stage in 
a comedy. A Parisienne, commenting as 
naively as the Turkish Bey, inquired as to 
the reason for barring Fatty’s films in America. 

“Tt would seem to me-ee,” cooed she, “zat 
all Monsieur Arbuckle he dee-ed was to have 
hees breakfast—and when hees friends they 
come in, he invite them to have breakfast 
also. Ne c’est Pas? Well, what makes that? 
I see not.” 

Such is breakfast in gay Paree. 


Mary Pickrorp’s MAGAZINE 


At the Fox studio in Rome I met Ivy 
Darclea, a beautiful brunette resembling 
Rosemary Theby, who will make her American 
debut in J. Gordon Edward’s Fox production. 
of “The Shepherd King.” I asked her for a 
an allt course. The obliging Mr. 

dwards explained to her that it was for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

“You know the beautiful magazine I 
showed you the other day,” he clarified. 

“Ah, si, sil” cried the glowing signorina. 
= Mary Pickford’s magazine!” 





The Curse of the Movies 


“The movies are more harmful than the saloon.”—Senator Myers of Montana 


S, sir, it’s just terrible the way the men 

folks are staggering out of the movie houses 

these days, helpless, bleary-eyed victims of 
cinema dissipation. 

“Where’s Popper?” asked little Susie, after 
her dad had been missing for several days and 
nights. 

“Oh, down to one of them movie dens get- 
ting all flickered up again,” complains the Mrs. 

Before the Parched Period in American 
history it was the complaint of thousands of 
women that their husbands spent most of their 
time drinking. Today they complain they 
spend it blinking. 

Aman can get twice as many reels at a movie 
house for thirty cents as he used to get in a 
saloon for a dollar 

And he can see more strange things. And 


much earlier. The nature-study pictures show- 
ing the family life of the plesiosaurus, the early 
development of the dinosaurus, and the 
evolution of the igleosaurus beat the old 
pink lizard and green snake stuff all to hollow. 

The trouble i is that they allow the movies to 

“get them.” They fancy they can take a 
movie now and then, as they choose. A one- 
reeler—perhaps a small travelogue—‘s start 
with, but before they know it they are swallow- 
ing five and six reels night after night. Then 
they just have to have ’em or go all to 
pieces. 

Once you become a victim of the Curse of 
Blink the thing to do is to taper off. See a 
little less of the picture each night until finally 
you can get along with only the opening piano 
solo.—From H. I. Phillips in the NV. Y. Globe. 
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Some Villains I Have 
Known 


(Continued from page 23) 


yperas, as the principal comedian. Then he 
essayed to realize his real ambition. 
“T tried,” he said, “‘on several occasions to 
lay serious parts. But the audience that had 
Cashed at me so often could not take me 
seriously. I would, they thought, walk on and 
play ‘straight’ for a while; but then I would 
surely, sooner or later, do or say something to 
make them scream with laughter. After a 
while I was forced to abandon my attempts to 
_ be tragic.” 


STRAN GELY enough, von Seyffertitz looked 
human. He was hardly the fiend incarnate 
to the casual observation. His eyes actually 
seemed to hold a kindly light, and his voice 
was more or less melting. But he couldn’t 
fool me. Sooner or later he would, like all 
villians, be sure to fall into a trap of his own 
making. 

“Tt was in 1895 that Heinrich Conried came 
to Vienna and while there, asked me to be- 
come a member of his American company. 
He saw my performance—I specialized in 
aristocratic fops and dudes—and said that 
although he had already engaged a first 
comedian for his Irving Place Theater, he 
would make a place for me—if I would come. 
{ accepted his offer and I have been in this 
country ever since. 

“The Irving Place Theater on Fourteenth 
Street in New York City was a bit of Vienna. 
{ might almost never have left my native 
land. The actors were all continentals; the 
community was European. I learned little 
English, although I tried. My days and nights 
were spent in and around the theater. It was 
hard! 

“Soon I was stage director as well as actor. 
By stage director I do not mean technical 
director. I mean the man who on the stage 
occupies the same position that the director 
does in the screen studios. The players do 
his bidding. I staged many plays. Then I 
was informed the Frohman offices had sent 
for me. I did not know Frohman; I was not 
at all impressed. I went and was told I was 
wanted as stage director for Maude Adams. 
Maude Adams—the name meant nothing to 
me! . 

“‘T was sent to the Middle West, where the 
star was playing. I had, of course, never seen 
her. I went to the theater where she was 
playing in ‘Peter Pan.’ I was to see the first 
two acts, and then meet her behind the scenes. 
I watched her in her divine interpretation of 
the beautiful Peter; and when I went back- 
stage I was so filled with admiration for her 
art, I could scarcely speak. Even if I had 
been able to find my voice, I could not have 
voiced my emotion which she had inspired. 
But she is a great woman as well as a great 
actress. And she understood. So we became 
friends. 

“She is a woman who, with all her feminin- 
ity, has the mind of a very brilliant man. She 
can make an artistic success at anything, 
providing she is truly interested in it. If any- 
one can make a success of color photography, 
on which Miss Adams is today working, it 
will be she. She knew, then, that I knew my 
business of directing; and she listened to me. 
I knew she knew her art. We worked to- 
gether happily. She grew to call me Grandpa! 
I directed ‘L’Aiglon,’ ‘Chanticleer,’ ‘Quality 
Street,’ ‘What Every Woman Knows.’ Then 
I was assigned to direct other Frohman stars. 
Otis Skinner, Margaret Anglin—with whom I 
worked on the Grecian tragedies—Cyril Maude, 
Elsie Ferguson. 

“During my Frohman association I was 
sent abroad by the manager. For what reason 
do you think? To learn English!’ I studied 
in Oxford for some months. I learned very 
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in “Without Benefit of = 
Clergy"—“Fightin 
Mad”"—and is booked 
for appearance in “The 
Count of Monte Cristo.” 
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Yar “I have found Neet to be 
the most satisfactory of all.” 


Remove Hair This New Way 


The smooth, white under arm—mark of refine- 
ment—aid to beauty—is here to stay. 


Not only because unsightly hair mars one’s appearance, 
but because it is intolerable from the standpoint of 





Neet is the ally of the dainty woman. With this fragrant 
cream depilatory, she now quickly and safely removes 
all offensive and unwanted hair. 


Used in the armpit, Neet completely banishes the annoying hair 
growth, chief cause of excessive perspiration and its offensive odor. 
No mixing—simply apply Neet, then a few moments later rinse off 
hair and all. No further treatment or soothing creams required. 
Neet leaves the skin soft and smooth. Unlike the razor and other 
methods, it does not stimulate hair growth. Use it. Regular size 50c 
at all drug and department stores (60c in Canada). If you wish first to 
prove its wonderful results, send 20c (stamps or coin) for a liberal 
trial size. Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 659 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Neet. 


For Hair Removal 

















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 


commercial art organization in the 
field, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawi Whoelse could give you 
so wide an experience? Commercial art is a 
business necessity—a highly paid, intensely 
interesting profession equally Open to men and 
women, Homestudy instruction. Get 
facts before you enroll in any school, 
Write for our et, “YOUR 
OPPORTU. Y’’—for one-half the 
cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept.31, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE:—To Art and Peagraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 
among Our graduates, Write 
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Play PIANO By Ear 


No matter how little 
can 


you know about music, if you 
feline, Fonuar Sones BY EA, cost, cutcty 
by spend tiresome scz H 


fy. 
Wi years scales and 
Gague exapelowe whan, in 50 dage pon ean 


Bea Master of JAZZ and RAGTIME 
hy ak ee hi 4 
mi, no scales—just a few sim rules,.a little 

iceo—the results are amaz Names and 


Recters from hundreds of en 
interesting 


th pupils and 
book SENT FREE. Simply write me 
your name, address, age~and state if you 
have ever taken piano lessons; if so, 

: how many. Write TODAY. 
RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director, 
- Niagara School of Music, ~ 
Department 468 Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
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L.DOUGLAS 


$5,96.5Z &§8, SHOES 


WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES E Al 
AND SAVE MONEY. THE BEST on ~ 
KNOWN SHOES IN THE WORLD od 


THEY ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
AND FINEST LEATHERS, by skilled 
shoemakers, all working to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can 
buy. The quality is unsurpassed. Only 
by examining them can you appreci- 
ate their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


OUR $7.00 AND $8.00 SHOES ARE 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD VALUES. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our 108 stores at factory cost. We 
do not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores , 

YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT a ie 
Catalog Free 


SEE THAT THE NAME AND PRICE 
IS STAMPED ON THE SOLE. Do 
not take a substitute and y extra President 

profits. Order direct fromthefactory yw, 1. Douglas Shoe Co., 


and save money. 126 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Genuine 


DIAMOND 


PLATINUM RING 
SendNoMoney! 


.. This exquisite Solid Platinum 


Blue-whtte perfect-cut dia- 
mond So Platinum 





Simpl 
nting ved and pierced. est 98-pagediamond book. Bape? wil hi 
Sweet's Special Price $65 Send tor acopy to Dept .422-P. «ee aeeillbe shipped at snd bay 
Capital $1,000,680 a a “te for 
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THE HOUSE. OF QUALITY National Hair Nets 


LW-:SWEET INC. |e 


Free Diesiead Book Our beauty expert is here to serve you personally. In order- 








Last / 


All the Beauty 







ue and Charm of 
- FBOBBED HAIR 
~~ is Yours 







Ring, set My a oupe- A s ; 

rior blue white ; lye ts Tashi 
ortoes-ous  \) . -% on Decrees 
i ’ t ' ) P ; 

FREE. for ex- eae ees Docseo Hair 

A amination and 


approval. If || 1¢ you want a bob, but don’t w.nt to cut off your hair. 
entirely  satis- If your hair is already bobbed, but you object to the con- 
fied, upon ar- stant expense and bother of curling and dressing. 
rival pay only }| 1! your hair, either long or bobbed, has been ruined by con- 
$10. Balance— stant marcelling and burning. 

ly$5 The National Bob blends perfectly with your own hair. 
only $5a month. || Positively cannot be detected. Just a moment—on and off. 





ing tell us how you wear your hair and we will send you 
Thousands of 
other wonderful values in the appropriate bob. This expert service is FREE. 


Diamonds, Watehes and || HOW TO ORDER 


Jewelry shown in our new- send strand of hair with $10.00. 
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Dept. 78 368 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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10 Months 
California Bungalow Books 
**Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft’ 
Two Stories. “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Blidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Now you can buy the fa- 
mous, 9-pound ational 
Typewriter direct from 
the factory, after 10 

vids , : days’ trial — absolutely 
So: ~~ sag sim free. You be the judge. 
; , Y Then we give you 


10 Months to Pay 


Same machine as used 
to Pay by thousands of doc- 


tors, lawyers, bankers, 
salesmen, students, writers and business men in 31 
countries. Every feature of best, standard size ma- 
chines. 28 keys. 84 characters. Brand new— nota 
rebuilt typewriter. Neat, compact carrying case free 
with every machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ 
Free Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept. 8-1, Fond du Lac, Wis. 




















little there because the tutors were so con- 
descending I could not learn from them. No 
—instead I knew a tobacconist who used to 
leave his little shop in his wife’s care while he 
and I walked miles in the country, and he 
would talk to me and I would talk to him, 
until I learned. 

“Tt was after Frohman’s lamentable death 
that I turned to the screen. I thought all I 
had to do was to travel to California and 
announce myself to the producers to be in- 
stantly engaged. This was not true. I dis- 
covered experience was necessary. All my 
years of stage training meant nothing. So 
my friend, Douglas Fairbanks, gave me a 
réle in his ‘Down to Earth.’ It was a villain’s 
réle. DeMille engaged me for ‘The Whisper- 
ing Chorus.’ I was told I could play an un- 
usual type of villain; and so I have always 
been one on the screen.” 


BY this time, of course, I was hopelessly 
entangled. He is an engaging man. He 
has a continental charm. You may think this 
a necessarily ulterior charm, but it didn’t 
seem to be. I discovered to my horror that I 
liked him. There was nothing to do about it. 
It couldn’t be helped. He was not in the least 
villainous. I am sorry to have to say this, 
but it is true. 

“Then,” resumed von Seyffertitz, “then 
came the war. Although my relatives were 
fighting on the other side, I was not in syme 
pathy with their cause. At the same time I 
realized I was Austrian-born. So when an 
offer came from Lasky to direct a picture, 
under another name, I accepted. I lost my 
identity. 

“The picture was with Lila Lee, a new star. 
I was left almost entirely to my own devices. 
I knew nothing of the technique of the films, 
as different as possible from the technique of 
the stage drama. 

“T had worked formerly with experienced 
actors. I was given to direct an inexperienced 
player. . 
“T was lost in a strange land—that land of 
the cameras. I was shy. I was embarrassed. 
I did not ask for help. And no help was given 
me, with the kindest intentions in the world, 
because they on the lot thought I would get 
along better if left alone. So I stumbled on. 
And, as might have keen expected, the picture 
was not a success. 

“IT was engaged again to direct, this time 
by Vitagraph. My star was new—Alice 
Calhoun. We worked as best we could on an 
inferior story. 

“And now—I am acting again. I have 
learned many things about screen production. 
I should like to direct if a producer had faith 
in me and would let me go ahead. Until then, 
I am well content to create interesting 
characters. 

“Tt is a disappointment to me that I am 
not playing in the new Griffith picture. Mr. 
Griffith sent for me. He wanted me for the 
leading man’s réle; the part about which the 
picture revolves. When he saw me he said, 
‘Is that your own nose? I thought surely you 
had made it up for Moriarity. I am sorry. 
I would like to have you for my picture—but 
the character could not have your nose.’ ” 

My faith in villains is forever lost. I can 
never believe in them again. While formerly 
I used almost—I acknowledge it—to enjoy 
hating them, now I will always look at them 
and leer, 

“VYes—you act like that. But actually 
you’re a charming man who’s devoted to his 
wife and loves little children.” 

It is Mr. von Seyffertitz who has done this - 
thing. 

And he is such a merry man, such a delight- 
ful and brilliant man, that I find myself for- 
giving him for it. 


()ETIMIST—s picture producer who be- 
lieves that his coming production ‘is ‘so 





clean that it will be passed by every Board of 
Censorship.— Photodramatist. 
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Blood and Sand 


(Continued from page 41) 


anything adverse. El Nacional, disgusted, 
disappointed, alarmed, sulked; she flashed her 
smile upon him. The rest of Juan’s men 
shrugged their shoulders. He was Gallarda, 
the greatest torero of Spain; she was a beauti- 
ful woman; what else was one to expect? 

Breakfast was a strange meal. All gathered 
in the kitchen; the farm boasted no dining 
room. And suddenly there was an outbreak 
of voices outside; cries of alarm; a scattering 
of mer and women. And framed in the door- 
way stood a tall man, gun in hand, smiling 
sardonically. Juan started to his feet; Dofia 
Sol’s breath came fast. A whisper started all 
about the room: 

“Plumitas!” 

Plumitas—the bandit! They all stared at 
him, wondering. Then he smiled and spoke. 

“T come as a friend, Juan Gallarda!”’ he 
said. “Indeed—I have long been your friend 
I have seen to it that none of my—colleagues! 
—molested you when you traveled the roads, 
laden with money.” 

Juan, puzzled, smiled; held out his hand. 

“You see,” said Plumitas, taking it, “I saw 
vou kill your first bull—the very first. I have 
always admired you since that day.” 

Juan bowed; he was curiously touched and 
flattered. Dofia Sol was conscious of another 

















Blood and Sand | 


NARRATED, by permission, from 

the photoplay produced as a Para- 
mount: Picture by the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. Directed by Fred 
Niblo from the story by Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez. All rights reserved. Enacted 
by the following cast: 


Juan Gallardo... ...Rodolph Valentine 
a di gind ces den eed shee Lila Lee 
icine eve e kes Nita Naldi 
Dom Joselito. ......... Charles Belcher 
0 Py oe Walter Long 
Mahone... .'F2i6 os ieeies on Leo White 
Senora Augustia....... Rose Rosanova 
El Nacionat::. 20: 0.82... George Field 











sort of interest in this bandit, of whom she 
had heard and read so much. But he disap- 
pointed her a little; he was scarcely, with his 
grave eyes and. quiet voice, the figure of 
romance she had imagined. Her he ignored, 
after one swift glance. 

“You and I, Senor Juan,” said Plumitas, 
“are much alike. We live by killing. We fol- 
low the poor man’s only course—we face death 
to gain the money we must have. And—some 
day God will leok the other way, and you will 
be carried out of the ring and I shall lie along 
the road, with a bullet through my brain!’ 

“Tt is so,” said Juan, his eyes sombre. 

“We were born too late,” said Plumitas. 
“\ few centuries ago we might have been 


knights, conquerors, kings! And now— 
farewell!” 
“A, moment,” said Gallarda. There was 


money’ in the hand he held out. But the 
bardit ‘shook his head. 
“‘No—I thank you,” he said. “Tender me 


a bull; if ever you. see me from the ring!” 

“Senor—!”’ Dota Sot’s voice was low. She 
held- out a rose. Plumitas took it; laughed; 
glanced at Juan; was off. And now Dojia Sol, 
too, was‘ready to go. The glance she gave 
Juan was cold. 

“So?” she said. “The comedy is played, 
my friend! -I shall go.” 


“Your car—”’ he stammered. 
“Will run—as it would have run last night, 
had J ehoser:. Adios, Juan Gallarda!’’ 


He might have followed. But before he had 
recovered from his stunned surprise a carriage 
drove up to the patio; it might have passed 
Dofia Sol’s motor as it came. And from it 
stepped Carmen, and Juan’s mother, and 
Theresa, El Nacional’s wife. 

There was, there could be, no explanation, 
Juan, dismayed, all his real love for Carmen 
welling up in him, could only beg for her 
forgiveness. 

“Tn each man’s life there is a good love and 
a bad love!” he pleaded. But she turned from 
him; left him to his mother’s reproaches and 
upbraidings. 

Now came the evil days for Juan Gallarda. 
In the first corrida after the episode at Rin- 
conada the old swiftness of decision was lost 
for a moment; he was badly hurt—a bull had 
touched him for the first time since the day 
when he had killed his first bull. His wound 
was serious, but not dangerous; his recovery 
was slow. 

Carmen nursed him and cared for him. But 
so soon as he was better she grew cold. He 
begged again and again for forgiveness; her 
answer was always the same. 

“T might forgive—it is hard to forget.” 

Of Dofia Sol he saw nothing; only heard 
that she was traveling abroad. Until word 
came that she would be in Madrid at Easter. 
Surely, he thought, she would remember; turn 
to him again. It had been at the Easter cor- 
rida that she had seen and loved him first— 
a year before. This tale of an English lover, 
who had come back to Spain with her—it must 
be gossip. 

He was torn. He loved Carmen—yet he 
ached with his longing for Dofia Sol. They 
urged him to abandon the ring—but he must 
live, and he had been a spendthrift with his 
earnings. And so—he returned. Once he 
fought before the Easter corrida—and the 
crowd turned upon him, since he struck the 
bull twice before he killed it. It was said that 
he had lost his nerve; that his first accident 
had ended his career. 4 


"THE great day came. He was resolved. He 
would redeem himse!f; prove that he was 
still Juan Gallarda, the greatest torero of all. 
He was like his old self, indeed, as he took his 
place on the sand. And then—he saw Dojfia 
Sol, and, seated beside her, bending close from 
time to time, a stranger—an Englishman. 
She did not glance at him at first; when she 
did her bored eyes held no sign of recognition. 

Across the arena he saw Plumitas. And 
with a sudden decision he approached him— 
dedicated the bull to him! 

The bull approached. For a moment Juan 
gathered all his forces; made skilful play with 
cloak and sword. But suddenly he was dis- 
tracted by a burst of firing among the seats. 
A man leaped down upon the sand. Blood 
was upon the yellow sand in a moment; the 
blood of Plumitas, mortally hurt as he tried 
to escape the civil guards he had mocked once 
too often. 

There was a wild outcry that died as quickly 
as it rose. For Plumitas’s prophecy was ful- 
filled. That moment of distraction had spelled 
the end for Juan. He, too, lay bleeding on the 
sand. The bull was dead, but the thrust had 
come an instant too late. 

They carried Juan Gallarda out—out to 
where Carmen, moved by some premonition of 
disaster to come to the arena, waited. She 
knelt beside him while Dr. ‘Ruiz made’ his 
examination. He opened his eyes; fumbled at 
his finger; drew off Dofia Sol’s ring. With a 
great cry Carmen bent over him; kissed his 
swollen lips.. He had turned back to her in the 
supreme moment of life—or death! 

Dr. Ruiz rose. Carmen hung upon his 
words. 


“He will—live,” he said. ‘ But he will never 


fight again.” 
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On Musical 


VERY known instrument illustrat- 
ed, many in full colors. All details 
and complete descriptions. A 

veritable musical encyclopedia —abso- 
lutely free! , 


You may now have any musical instrument for a 
week’s trial at our risk in your home, No obliga- 
tion to buy. Return. the instrument at our ex- 
nse at the end of a week if you decide not to 
eepit. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Special combination 
offers on complete musical outfits—velvet lined 
cosas sueannenten, itr wow era orcad at di- 
tect factory price — eve ing you need at pra 

tically the cost of the instrument alone! = 
Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the 
world for artistic qualicy. Uséd by the greatest mu- 
sicians, bands and orchestras. Wurlitzer has made 
the finest musical insttuments for over 200 years. 


Write Today. = Wurlitzer has stores in 
over thirty cities. But no matter where. you 
live, Wurlitzer is no farther than your near- 
est mail box. Send the coupon today! . 



















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1726 
117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati © 120 W. 42nd Street, New York 
322 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St; Sam Francisco 


Sena me re new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full 


riptions of musical instruments, also 
details of the Warliteer Free Trial Easy Payment Pian. 
No obligation. 
ee ee Te Ee OTe 
Sa a aE ee a eT 





(State musical instrument in which you are interestea.) 
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Only One Way to Tell 
which Depilatory is Best 


ARrLY DeMiracle to one spot 
and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the 
results will prove that DeMiracle 
is the best hair remover on Earth. 


You need not risk a penny in try- 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund 
your money. For your protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same manner. 


. 



















DeMiracle is not a sealing wax, 
powder, paste or so called Cream. 
You simply wet hair with this nice 
DeMiracle sanitary liquid and it is 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- 
* nomical because there is no waste. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, 
- tn plain wrapper, on receipt of price. 


VceMiracle 


Dept. M23, Park Ave. and 129th St., New York 
Ww 


“1 Would: Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


Sowrites an enthusiastic, grateful cus 
tomer. Inlike manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS o 
WOMEN and MEN. Develops 
an erect, and graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, comfort, 
ene: and pep, ability to do 
things, health and strength. —_— 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and Sappests misplaced internal 
organs; enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
st the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after = = — eaong and easy to wear. 
ou No to Try it 
Write today for illustrated book, free, with full in- 
formation and measurement blank. Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Bash Buliding SALINA, KANSAS 
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T. A. F., Curcaco, It. 

Yes, as a teacher you have a certain moral 
responsibility that it is impossible to shirk. 
The children in your classes, as well as their 
fathers and their mothers, look up to you. 
Of course your influence is only local—it does 
not extend outside of the little town in which 
your school is situated. When you are home, 
on week end trips, you are only one person 
in a vast sea of humanity—for Chicago is a 
great city. But when you are on the field of 
your labors, you rank, as a personage, next 
to the mayor and the ministers and the lead- 
ing banker. For that reason—if for no other 
you must walk carefully in the straight and 
narrow path. 

It is natural for a girl, and you are still 
only a girl, to want a certain amount of 
gaiety. To crave a bit of excitement. I do 
not blame you for going to dances, and upon 
evening automobile rides, and to the hotel for 
dinner. Not at all. But I do blame you if, 
as you say, you have brought the criticism of 
the town upon you because of “carrying the 
thing too far.” If you do not care about your 
own reputation, if what people say does not 
bother you, think of the lives that you are 
molding, daily, during school hours! Think 
of the young people who are patterning their 
conduct after yours. And, because of them, 
do the fair thing by keeping your life abso- 
lutely above reproach. 


ANTOINETTE, BuFFALO, N. Y. 

If you will use one of the new complexion 
clays, with a fair amount of regularity, I am 
sure that your complexion will show a marked 
improvement. Several reliable brands are 
advertised in PHoToPLAY MAGAZINE—I recom- 
mend any one of them. Before applying 
powder, always use a vanishing cream. i 
will prevent enlarged pores and blackheads. 


Rose D. T., Provipence, R. I. 

It was not right to make the acquaintance 
of a young man in such a careless manner, 
even on a dare. Flirting with boys and—to 
use a vulgar term—“ picking them up” is al- 
ways bad form. And it is often really danger- 
ous. The fault, in your case, was a triple 
one. You encouraged a young man with no 
reason, you were unfair to the man whom 
you are engaged to marry, and you hurt your 
own dignity and reputation. I do not blame 


| FRIENDLY 
5% ADVICE 


From 


(Carolyn Uan Wyck 


the young man for scolding you when he 
heard of your engagement. I do not blame 
him for thinking that you are light and 
flippant. 

It will be hard to convince your fiance that 
yours was only a momentary lapse. You can 
only explain to him the circumstance—that 
you were dared and that you wanted to appear 
“‘a good sport” to the ones who dared you. 
You can only admit freely that you were in 
the wrong, and that you acted hastily and 
thoughtlessly. You can only show him, by 
perfect behavior in the future, that you are 
not the sort of a girl he imagines you to be. 


DoroTHEA, OHIO. 

At fifteen love is an unexplored country. It 
takes curious forms. Your athletic instructor 
was probably sublimely unconscious of your 
affection for him. He doubtless was fond of 
you, as he was fond of the rest of the young 
people whom he taught. And that was all. 

His marriage, of course, came as something 
of a blow to you—and perhaps to others of 
your class-mates. But it isa blow from which 
~~ will very soon recover. For you were not in 
ove with the man—you were in love with an 
ideal, a dream, a make-believe. You were in 
love with love! It was natural that the 
romance and the wealth of your fancy should 
attach themselves to one whom you saw 
often, who was admired and respected by 
your friends and playmates. 

I wish that you had a copy of your letter 
to me. Because, if you had, I would advise 
you to hide it away for perhaps ten years. 
And then to take it out, and read it, and have a 
real laugh over the little girl you used to be! 


L. F. T., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

I cannot give you any formulae for making 
the man of your choice love you: In the old 
days: of supposed witch-craft there were 
certain powders and charms that were sup- 

sed to work magic in matters of the sort— 

ut those days are past and gone. In this 
age and generation a girl has only her sweet- 
ness of disposition, her good looks and her 
personal charm to rely upon. 

If the man does not care for any one in 
particular—if he is in your company as often 


as he is with any other girl—you at least , 


have an even chance of making him love you. 


But do not over play your hand—make him - 





and most exclusive inner circle. 








Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


MROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
—she will respect them—on any subject. Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come-to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


—The Editor 
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feel that he wants you, not that you want 
him. Any man likes to be the pursuer, not 
the quarry. Find out the subjects in which 
he is interested and become well informed 
upon them. Study his likes and dislikes. 
When he expresses preferences as to dress and 
deportment take careful note of them. And 
let him see that you are thoughtful of others, 
and kind hearted, and willing always to be 
helpful and obliging. Always show your best 
and finest nature when you are with him. 


Mary Bortuoy, Et Paso, Texas. 

With dark hair, brown eyes and an olive 
complexion you will look charming in many 
colors. For the street navy blue, brown and 
a warm shade of henna will be becoming. For 
afternoon and evening wear I should suggest 
French blue, periwinkle, ashes-of-roses, flame, 
tangerine, shell pink and orchid. If you have 
a good color you can also wear light blue, 
flesh and white. 

A good freckle cream will not do your 
complexion any harm, and it will certainly 
help in the removal of blemishes. 


ANNE DOoLorEs T., CATSKILL MTs. 

I think that your father is right in wanting 
to know a great deal about your boy friends. 
As you are motherless, his responsibility is a 
double one. And, though you may consider 
him old fashioned, I can see many reasons for 
his dislike of the modern dances. I agree with 

ou, however, in one thing. If your father 
is so particular he should recognize your 
desire for young friends, and should make it 
his business to introduce you to suitable boys 
—boys with whom he feels he may trust his 
daughter. 

Why not have a plain, out-and-out talk 
with him? Explain your point of view—make 
him understand that it is not easy for a girl 
with city tastes to be kept, both winter and 
summer, in a country village. It is necessary 
—it is your undeniable right—to have con- 
genial companionship. I am sure, if you tell 
your father how unhappy you are, that he 
will be glad to meet you more than half way. 


R. C , Kyte, Texas. 

A real gentle-woman never holds herself 
better than other people. She is always as 
sweet and considerate of her laundress and 
her cook as she is of the richest and m>st 
socially-desirable folk in town. She is not 
afraid to be charming to anybody—hecause 
she is a lady in the truest sense of the word it 
is not necessary for her to be cold and distant. 

Frankly, I think that your letter had a self- 
satisfied ring to it. You admit that you are 
pretty, and that you have large ambitions for 
the stage, and that you and your mother are 
superior to your neighbors. That may all be 
true, but I think that your complacent 
admission is a trifle out of place. I would like 
you better if you were a little more anxious 
to be friendly with other girls, if you thought 
more of a beautiful character and a lovable 
disposition than of regular features and a 
good figure. 


ANGELINA LA Branca, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Yes, it would be better if you weighed more. 
But, if your skin is not very clear, I think that 
it would be more advisable to gain a few 
pounds by exercise than by eating heavy 
foods. Milk will not harm your complexion, 
though, and if you can drink three quarts of 
it, a day, you will certainly be pleased with 
the result obtained! Keep regular hours— 
remember the old adage “early to bed, and 
early to rise’”—and massage with a good 
tissue building cream. 

If you have a tip tilted nose and a round 
face, your hair will look ‘+s best when done 
high cn the head, and not puffed over the 
ears. I should advise, also, that you wear it 
off the forehead. The use of an oil sham 
and, when you brush it, a touch of brilliantine, 
will add to the lustre of it. Broad brimmed 
hats will not be so becoming to you as smaller 
ones with irregular brims. And I fear that a 














turban will be too severe in shape. ° 
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Perspiration 
odor and 
stain. 


You can overcome both— 
easily and safely 


you can be free from the objection- 
able odor and stain of perspiration 
which ruins clothing and mars your 
personal charm. 


Profuse underarm perspiration, called 
Hyperidrosis, is caused by local irregu- 
larities of the sweat glands. Even the 
healthiest people are often troubled 
with it. ; 


It can be easily and safely corrected 
by Odorono, without affecting the 
natural, healthful perspiration of the 
rest of the body. 


Originally a doctor’s prescription, 
Odorono has become the accepted de- 
odorant and perspiration corrective of 
more than two million people. It is 
used in 47 countries besides our own. 
Physicians and nurses use and pre- 
scribe it. 

A clear antiseptic liquid, Odorono is 
not sticky or greasy. Its mild but 
effective action immediately checks 
profuse underarm perspiration and 
destroys all odor. 


Why compromise by the hurried use 
of deodorants which check odor alone 
for a few hours, when one application 
of Odorono is effective for at least three 
days and prevents moisture and stain as 
well as odor, thus pro- 
tecting waists and gowns 
from being ruined, and 
rendering dress shields 
unnecessary. 


Try a bottle of Odo- 
rono tonight. 


At all toilet counters 
—35c, 60c and $1.00, or 
by mail postpaid. Write 
for booklet. The Odorono 
Company, 909 Blair 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


QDO-RO-no 


THE UNDER ARM TOILETTE 























$500.00 


“EMPTY ARMS” 
Prize Contest 


The Lester Park - Edward Whiteside photoplay, 
“Empty Arms,” inspired the song “ Empty Arms.” A 
third verse is wanted, and tothe writer of the best one 
submitted a prize of $500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. You simply write 
the words for a third verse—it is not necessary that you 
see the photoplay before doing so. Send your name and 
address on a postal card or sheet of paper and we shall 
send you a copy of the words of the song, the rules of the 
contest and a short synopsis of this photoplay. It will 
cost you nothing to enter the contest. 


Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 
245 W. 47th Street, Dept. 696E, New York, N. Y. 




















Ruts M., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

It is not hard to lose twelve pounds if you 
really want to—and are willing to work for 
it. And to sacrifice a bit. Eat no pastry, 
or very little, no candy, and no rich cream. 
Eat dark breads, with no butter, plenty of 
coarse foods—such as bran and whole wheat— 
and drink at least two quarts of water a day. 
Do not eat potatoes, but have a good amount 
of green vegetables in your diet. Spinach, 
for instance, and. beet tops, and lettuce with- 
out oil dressings. 

Walter Camp’s Daily Dozen, done regularly 
and correctly twice a day, will work wonders 
in the matter of removing surplus flesh. If 
you have a phonograph you can do them to 
music, forthe exercises have been put upon 
standard records. 


I. M. B., Pariapetpara, Pa, 

Any depilatory advertised in PHotopLay 
will be perfectly safe and reliable. Always be 
sure, when using one, to follow the directions 
ey. I do not know of any one that 
will remove hair permanently, however. Only 
electricity will do that. 


M. D., New York City. 

Using a blackhead remover will leave 
temporary holes in the face. I should advise 
the Woodbury method of steaming the face, 
rather than any more violent way. If your 
skin is coarse nothing will aid it quite so much 
as a good astringent. And always follow the 
advice that I have given to so many girls— 
apply a vanishing cream before you use rouge 
or powder. 


R. R. 

You are in a difficult position. It is indeed 
hard to have the man you have learned to 
care for fall in love with your best friend. I 
cannot help feeling that she was just a shade 
disloyal to you when you were away. It 
seems that she perhaps took advantage of 
your absence—although it is hard to judge 
without knowing the whole situation. 

The most embarrassing thing ofall, though, 
is the fact that you all live in the same hotel. 
And that, this winter, you will have to be with 
them so often. I think it is both wise and 
magnanimous of you to say that you do not 
dislike the young lady in question—being 
angry with her would not help matters, and 
it would mean a certain loss of dignity to 
you. 

Your only course of action must be one of 
friendliness. Act as though nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened, be gay and jolly 
when you are with them. And, if possible, 
try to be thankful that this thing happened 


before you were engaged, or married, to the- 


man. It would have keen more heartbreaking. 
then, to have met with such a situation. 


“Kate,” WEST VIRGINIA. 
If you can possibly wear your hair straight 


| it will be much smarter; ever so many “flap- 





pers” are going in for uncurled bobs, this year. 
It is also infinitely better for the hair. 

With your pink crepe de chine dress wear 
a band of silver ribbon, fillet wise, about your 
head. Low on.one side of the band fasten 
a flat circlet of pink and blue ribbon roses. 
Wear silver slippers and stockings, if possible. 
Your orchid organdie frock and hat will be 
splendid to wear at the afternoon party. And, 
in answer to your last question, gingham 
bathing dresses will be worn this year. -They 
are often made in the Bramley style, with 
knickers. Usually in red and white or blue 
and white check. 


Posa LE ’Roan, NEw York City. 

Longer dresses are certainly fashionable, 
just now. They have been trying to break 
into the charmed circle of Boy for quite a 
while and I think, at last, that the effort has 
been successful. 

You can get a.good fur neck piece for less 
than seventy dollars. Forty or fifty dollars 
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will purchase a very fine blue or platinum fox 
skin—both of these colors are extremely 
smart. It will be more difficult to find a fur 
coat for a hundred—you will probably have 
to choose between a Bay Seal or a natural 
muskrat. Although, if you shop carefully, 
you may pick up some rare bargain. The 
late Summer is a good time to buy furs at 
reduced prices. 


A Girt PAL. 

You seem to have all the qualifications for 
extreme popularity, except conversational 
ease and poise. And, as you are only seven- 
teen, you will probably acquire both of these 
before long. A girl who is pretty, who can 
dance, swim, and play tennis and cards should 
feel no lack of companionship. 

If you are tongue tied in the presence of 
boys and can think of nothing to say, do not 
let that worry you. It must be rather a 
relief to the average boy when he meets a 
girl who is sometimes at a loss for a retort. 
I once heard a man say of a famous actress: 
“She is perfect! Beautiful, and able to keep 
still. Most women talk entirely too much!” 
I am only quoting, but the man was supposed 
to be a very clever judge of women. 


BLONDIE, TEXAS. 

No, it is not too late to wear a flannel sport 
suit. Flannel is very popular—and will 
continue to be popular through the late sum- 
mer and the autumn months. 

With golden hair and gray eyes you can 
wear either the very dark shades or the de- 
cidedly pastel ones. But avoid the inter- 
mediate, indefinite colors such as taupe, sand, 
beige, and corn. I should advise that you 
wear, usually, dark blue, black, and brown 
for the street. And, for the afternoon and 
evening, rose, orchid, periwinkle, jade, sap- 
phire, flame and tangerine. 

Any dry rouge, of a reliable make, will be 
quite satisfactory to you. There is a new 
shade, mandarin, that should be attractive 
with your hair and eyes. 


F. K., NEw HAMPSHIRE. 

You are quite right. A girl who spends 
much of her time in making herself beautiful 
is not necessarily conceited. Women should: 
exert every effort in: making themselves as 
attractive as possible. Loveliness is a woman’s 
prerogative! 

Rubber reducing stockings, if worn for a 
short time each day, will reduce your ankles 
materially. Massage and exercises will also 
help. One good exercise may be done quite 
easily—simply stand flat upon the floor and: 
raise yourself slowly to your toes about 
twenty-five times, in succession. : Aside from 
your ankles you are not too heavy. One 
hundred and thirty-six pounds is not too : 
much for a girl of five feet, six inches to weigh. 

With light brown hair, blue eyes and a pale 
complexion you must be very careful to wear 
the right colors. With a vivid color—that 
would be a different matter! Navy blue is 
always safe, and so is brown. And heather 
mixtures of a smoky wisteria, and henna, will © 
be becoming to you. For evening I should 
like you in old rose, in mauve, and in orchid. 
Also in just the right shade of blue, one a 
trifle more intense than French blue. 


Peccy E., Onto. 

Do not be afraid of looking like a gypsie— 
or of being conspicuous. A girl with your 
coloring can afford to wear the wonderful rich 
shades of red and yellow and blue and green 
without a single doubt! Black hair and eyes 
and a fair skin—what a background they are 
for the popular colors of the season. Tan- 
gerine, flame, tomato, jade, and rust; they 
will be charming on you. Also Victory blue— 
Sag bright variation of the one time royal 
blue. 

As you are so slim and small I should like 
you in straight-line frocks, made of soft 
materials. They will be more becoming than 
frilly styles. 












ELIzABETH, ILL. 
Vaseline will make your eyelashes grow 


longer. But I know of nothing except an 
eyebrow pencil or mascarra that will make 
them darker. Apply the vaseline at night, 
before retiring. Rub it on the lashes and 
brows, following the direction the hair grows. 


Marip, T., NEw York, CIty. 

Do not try to wear the pink and white, 
fluffy type of clothes. With an olive skin, 
auburn-tinted hair and deep grey eyes, you 
should make your style of dress much more 
distinctive. Wear slim frocks with long, 
unbroken lines—they will make you seem 
taller and more slender. And try these colors: 
Nile green, periwinkle, old gold, silver grey, 
flame, and midnight blue. 

I do not think that rouge, if used sparingly, 
does any harm. The ashes-of-roses shade 
would be splendid with your skin. Ordinarily 
powder in the tint naturelle will be just right 
for you. Except in summer, when the skin 
is inclined to show a faintly deeper color. 
Then you should use Rachel. 


ELIzABETH K. C., Rostyn, WYOMING. 

Follow the advice that I have given to 
Antionette, Buffalo., about Complexion Clays. 
And—to do away with the oily surface of 
your skin—sponge the face at least once a 
day with Witch Hazel. Your query about 
depilatories is answered in my letter to I. M. B. 


An Old Fashioned Girl 
(Concluded from page 37) 


she never makes a move without consulting 
him. She does not go out in the evening 
alone. And she actualiy blushes—and is 
furiously angry with herself for blushing—at 
some of the modern dances. 

She buys chocolates at the drug store 
instead of cigarettes. 

She was born in Chicago. What a lot the 
industry owes Chicago—Gloria, Agnes Ayres, 
Ethel Clayton, Anita Stewart, Helen Fergu- 
son and now Virginia Valli. 

She began as an extra girl in the old Essanay, 
was out for a year and finally her mother took 
her to New York, where her pretty face again 
got her small parts, then leads. Later she 
steadily climbed the ladder, as ingenue and 
leading woman and featurette. 

She is married—just ceased being a bride 
last month—to George Lamsen, a good looking 
young New York business man. They live 
in a charming apartment on Hollywood 
Boulevard. 

The best things she has done were her role 
with Bert Lytell in “A Trip to Paradise” 
and “The Right That Failed,’’ with House 
Peters in “‘The Storm” and now “The Village 
Blacksmith,” with Fox. 

She has just been signed for a long term 
by Universal—to be featured and later starred. 








E seemingly paradoxical industry of | 


making logs out of plaster is the latest inno- 
vation in commercial enterprises. Undertaken 
because a motion picture company required a 
quantity of logs for use in a picture, and con- 
ditions of distance and rough freight handling 
prevented the use of the reality, a complete 
success has been made of the plaster log 
industry, which was invented to fit the oc- 
casion. The making of logs from plaster is 
the invention of the Louis B. Mayer studios. 
The unique industry has attracted much 
attention and interest in southern California, 
and. the requirements of the various motion 
icture producers for logs of one sort or another 
insures a steady market for the product. 
Instead of having to import his logs from Ore- 
gon—a thousand miles away—with extreme 
care in handling so that the delicate bark will 
not be marred, the director can phone today 
for so many plaster logs and have them de- 
livered in twodays. —Scientific American. 
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Don’t Fail to See It! 
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Richard Walton Tully 


presents 


GUY BATES POST 


in 


“The Masquerader ” 


ERE’S one of the really BIG pictures 
of the year. So keep your eye out 
for it when it shows in your city. Maybe 
you have seen the play. If you have 
you won’t miss’ the picture, and if you 
haven’t seen it you've got a real treat in 
It is taken from that intensely fascinating novel by Katherine 
Cecil Thurston in which Guy Bates Post has been starring so successfully 
on the stage for the past four years. The picture surpasses the stage pro 
duction and it is the best work of that wonderful actor, Mr. Post. It was 
directed by James Young and we can promise you a finished and artistic 
picture in every way and one that will hold you breathless. 
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NATIONAL 
PICTURES | 





Ask Your Theatre Owner lt He Has a First National Franchise 
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i NE am makes more 

KR 7 oO than 
$200 aday ! 
Rt: for six drawings a week—more than $80,000 a year! Clare Briggs, Sid Smith- 
ae I J. N. Darling, Fontaine Fox and many others get immense incomes from simple car, 
tooninz and illustrating ideas. 

These men and more than 60 others of America’s leading illustrators and cartoon- 
ists comprise the Federal Staff. They teach you those secrets and methods of their 
success that took them years to discover and perfect. If you have talent for drawing, 
capitalize your ability. Make it earn big money for you. Be successful by learning 
drawing fron men who have achieved fame and fortune through drawing. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET —‘‘A Road to Bigger Things.” It explains 
the Federal method of instruction. Read of opportunities in the art 
world. how you can qualify for a position paying 
veer name, address and age, together with 6c in stamps to co 


bring this book by return mail. 
SCHOOLS, Inc., 908 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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crea ** THAT NATURAL COMPLEX- 

BEAUTYPEEL TON’ by pools of freckles. tan. pimples, 

blackheads, liver-spots, wrinkles, ope an muddy, 

oily skins. NON-ACID (patented) lotion... Painless, 

harmiess. Effects ast ing. G d. Proofs. 
4 Beauty Talk Free. 

BEAUTYPEEL COSMETIC CO. 

° El Pase, 


Kill The Hair Root 
Pay method ts Che ely wep to nrevens the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy niess, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 


Write today, cachhine ¢ ctamn . We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. 3. MAHLER, 199-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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After | 
Vacation * 


To undo the work of sun, wind and weather 
—this is the after-vacation problem. 


Nature is the great healer, but nature 
works slowly. Help is needed to more quick- 
ly restore the soft texture of the skin as well 
as to blend the tan of summer with the natu- 
ral soft tints that have not been exposed to 
the weather. 


Let this Day Dream method help you. 


At night, on retiring, apply Day Dream Cold Cream 
liberally to hands, arms, neck and face. Rub ingently, 
but thoroughly, and allow to remain on all night. In the 
morning remove the cream with a face cloth and hot 
water; then apply cold face cloths, rubbing the skin 
briskly. Dry thoroughly and apply fresh cream, again 
allowing this to remain. /hen dressing for the day, 
first remove the cream as in the morning, dry the skin 
thoroughly and apply Day Dream Poudre Creme, well 
rubbed in; then Day Dream Face Powder, in your 
favorite shade, which will cling unseen and give the 
final touch of charm. 

Ask for Day Dream Cold Cream, Poudre Creme and 
Face Powder at any of the better shops where toilet 
goods are sold, and let them help you solve the after- 
vacation problem. 


STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Detroit, Michigan Windsor, Ontario 
Established 1855 
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Lovely 
Eyes 


The remarkable waterproof 
properties of Delica-Brow 
were strikingly demonstrated 
by Miss DuPont in the film- 
ing of “FOOLISH WIVES,” 
Universal’s Million Dollar 
Picture. Because this wonderful liquid eye-lash 
and brow dressing is rainproof, tearproof and per- 
spiration proof it cannot run or smear, and the fas- 
oni beauty of Miss DuPont’s eyes, with their 
perfectly arched brows and glorious lashes, was 
preserved unimpaired through the drenching rain 
she had to face. 


Send Now for Sample of 


Delica-Brow Liquid 
Eve-Lash and Brow Dressing 


Send only 25c for a b ponerous sample (2 weeks’ supply) of 
this indispensable aid to beauty, with bone handle brush. 
Specify black or brown. package, $1.00, postpaid, 
or at all leading drug and department stores and beauty 
parlors. Money back if not delighted. Be sure to get the 
gen 








ted 
uine DELICA-BROW—the original liquid preparation. 


Delica Laboratories, Inc. 
3933 Broadway 


Chicago, Illinois 
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When I Interviewed Lillian Russell 


By Herbert Howe 


I ever interviewed. I was studying 
journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin. It was my freshman year and I had 
just been taken on the college paper as a cub 
reporter. The night that Lillian Russell 
arrived in Madison, to make her appearance in 
a vaudeville arranged by John Cort, one of the 
fellows at the house made a bet that I hadn’t 
the nerve to interview the queen of beauty. 
He was a tightwad, and I wanted his money. 
After trailing Miss Russell from hotel to 
private car to theater, I finally was admitted 
by a press agent, who left me standing outside 
the star dressing room while he consulted her 
highness. 

“Do you want to bother with a green 
reporter from a college paper here?” I heard 
him say. 

“Why, of course,” came back a golden 
voice. “Give him an orchestra chair and ask 
him to come back after the second act.” 

That was some eight years ago, but Lillian 
Russell was still a dazzlingly beautiful woman, 
still the holder of the venus crown. 

I will not forget my embarrassed entrance to 
the dressing room, stumbling through a 
veritable barricade of floral tributes. 

Miss Russell held out a beautiful hand, 


Ltee. RUSSELL was the first person 


which for all its exquisiteness was capable of a 
firm, honest shake. 

“Sit dewn beside me here and ask me any- 
thing you want,” said she cheerily, all the while 
her legion of maids were circling about. 

The direct charm and maternal friendliness 
of the woman got me. 

I confessed that I was nothing but a “frosh,’’ 
that I was interviewing her on a bet and that 
I hadn’t the slightest idea how to go akout it 

She laughed heartily, then put her hand on 
my shoulder and said very seriously: 

“You can interview as well as anyone else 
Of course you can. And I'll tell you the best 
way to write about me or about anyone else. 
Write your story just as though you were 
writing a letter home to your mother about 
me. My boy, that is a style that never, never 
fails!” 

When I arose to go she gave me another: 
firm hand-clasp. 

“Wherever I am at any time,” said she, 
“always feel free to come and see me.” 

That was Lillian Russell, a woman who left 
a trail of affection wherever she passed. 

Although she entered motion pictures too 
late in life to become a favorite, her character 
as a woman might well be taken as a model 
by our cinema stars. 





Her Nicut or Nicurs 


Universal 


ARIE PREVOST wasted, as usual, in a 
story with nothing to recommend it to 
the long suffering public. A model in a dress 
shop, a shipping clerk lover, a “little home o’ 
dreams” in the country, and a costume ball 
thrown in so that Marie can give one fleeting 
glimpse of the old Sennett days. Flimsy, 
(the plot, we mean), and scarcely designed for 
children. 


Atways THE Woman—Goldwyn 


AFTER a long rest on Goldwyn’s shelves 
this Betty Compson release has appeared. 
It’s an unfortunate combination of rein- 
carnation and modern “Sheik”? melodrama, 
hardly to be taken seriously. A vaudeville 
dancer, once a queen along the Nile, visits 


' Egypt, where she encounters a lot of other 


reincarnated folk. Her general of the old 
era proves to be a 1922 sheik with all his evil 
tendencies preserved through the ages. The 
direction is clumsy and the acting worse. 
Even the usually charming Miss Compson 
doesn’t attract us in the least. 


Mite a Minute Mary— 


Educational 


OROTHY DEVORE in an automobile 

comedy that moves almost as fast as the 
name. Four pretty girls—some of them 
in knickers—go on.a camping trip. And 
between mishap and villainy become involved 
in a mad race. A thin layer of suspense 
between generous slices of slap-stick. Family 
stuff, of course. 


TrimMED— Universal 
OOT GIBSON enters politics and, with 
a disarming smile and a two fisted policy 
of justice, proceeds to clean up a grafting ittle 
town. There is a spectacular drop from a 





broken bridge, and some amusing by-play 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 59) 


with a temperamental mule. A western of 
the best sort, with Patsy Ruth Miller as the 
heroine, and Fred Kohler as the most vicious 
of a trio of villains. 


““Gop’s CouNTRY AND THE Law” 


Arrow 

F “The Storm” is an excellent example 

of a Northwestern story well done, “‘God’s 
Country and the Law” is an admirable 
example of one badly handled. Not that 
this particular James Oliver Curwood tale 
had much to offer for the screen. That is, 
except the usual French-Canadian with his 
violin and the usual mounted police. The 
good old triangle of the trapper, his flapper 
wife, and the other man is present. Old 
fashioned direction by Sydney Olcott and 
inferior acting. Gladys Leslie is super coy 
as the wife. And zey dialect sub-titles aire 
not so good, oui! 


THe Great ALONE— 
Isadore Bernstein (Amer. Releas- 
ing Corp.) 

F names—or other little items such as 

acting, plot, or direction—stand for any- 
thing, this picture should be played to an 
empty house. A melodrama that starts no- 
where and arrives nowhere. And that does 
not entertain. One thing can be said for 


Monroe Salisbury. He does take his share 
of the punishment in a fight! 


Tue UnpbEerstupy—R-C 


Pictures 

Ups you are very strong minded, 

don’t see this. When it’s only half over 
you will look wildly about and murmur, 
“Where am I?” or burst into tears. Blame 
the picture, not yourself. Just another 
attempt to solve the Great Screen Mystery 
of 1922: why is Doris May a star? Doris and 
her director conspire to make her a kittenish 
comedienne, with appalling results. 














Tue PERILS OF THE YUKON— 
Universal 


Net quite up to the better serial standard. 
But full of -action and excitement. 
Laura La Plante is charming—particularly 
in the costume of the sixties—and, William 
Desmond is, at least, an ambitious fighter. 
At times the situations are tremendously 
exaggerated, and the atmosphere of Alaska 
does not seem true. And the Indians might 
have stepped from any comedy. And that’s 
all! 


THe Man UnconquERABLE— 
Paramount 


ACK HOLT seems just as bored as his 

audience with this impossible vehicle. 
And while half the women in the United 
States dearly love to see Jack Holt act bored, 
still five reels of it is somewhat tiresome. 
Why waste Holt on such stuff? It’s an un- 
intentional comedy of bad manners tran- 
spiring on the island of Binlang, which is not 
nearly as interesting as it sounds. 


CoLLEEN OF THE PINES— 
R-C Pictures Corporation 


( YERDRAWN plot, unnatural characters, 
and Jane Novak again protecting her 
little sister and meeting hardship and mis- 
understanding in a fine spirit of self-sacrifice. 
As in every picture of the great northwest 
there is a half-breed who plays the violin, and 
a mounted policeman. The title writer 
furnishes a laugh or two—but his comedy 
is unintentional. Scarcely worth seeing. 


A SELF-MADE Man—Fox 


LLIAM RUSSELL, in a smock and a 

velvet tam, is something else again. 
From the idle son of a rich and indulgent 
father, he develops into a go-getter of the first 
water and turns the stock market upside 
down—as young men so often do, in fiction 
[f you like W. R. you may like this. If you 
don’t like him, the picture has little else to 
recommend it. 


"My Dapv—R-C Pictures 


VJ BEN he isn’t affectionately kissing his 
mother or patting his old father on 
the back, the boy hero—done to a finish by 
Johnny Walker—puts over some fairly effi- 
cient bits of acting. He is helped out, in the 
weak places, by a wonderful police dog, and 
an equally wonderful trained bear. A story 
of the great northwest without a single 
mounted policeman—and that’s something! 


The Lens 


‘ Here is a little piece of glass 
Set in a tube ules brass. 
Through it had passed in grand review 
All that the world’s heart ever knew 
Of joy, hope, sorrow, love and fears, 
The ceaseless struggle of the years, 
The darkest schemes the evil know, 
The noblest service men can show. 


Through it the risen dead have, walked, 
The spectres of the past have stalked. 
Hope realized has lingered there, 
Likewise the shape of dark despair. 
' This bit of glass is seasoned well, 
-'>For: human tongue could never tell 
© The'half it knows of peace and strife, 
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And ‘all that makes the ‘old world’s life. 
so C. E. Frynn.' 


When you write to advértisers please meritién PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





MMRer § 
WRAP-AROUND 


NOT A TRACE OF LACING has Warner’s 
Wrap-around—just narrow sections of firm 
elastic alternating with brocade that stretch 
enough to let you “wrap it and snap it” on. 
And when on, the Warner’s Wrap-around 
is part of yourself—not a line showing 
through the gown. It does not stretch into 
looseness as does a solid rubber corset. It 
holds you just as much as you want to be 
held—and no more. It’s a featherweight, 
and you're free in it. 


Prices: 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and $7.50. 


Tue BANDEAU shown in the illustration at right 
is a type designed for wear with this model of 
Warner's Wrap-around. Its long back and front 
panels stay down securely over the low top of the 
W rap-around. Prices: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00. 






















DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


“= CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
WA. We will not give you ony grand prize if you 
or will we claim 

e you rich ina week. But it 
ar are anxious to develop your 

lent with a ful car i 

send a copy 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher uired 
Self-Instraction Course for Advanced Pianists. arn 
67 styleaof Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony. 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slura, Triple Bass. 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato and 247 other Subjects, 
inciting Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words, Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 

s 


Waterman Piano School **7 Sseqbs theses 


Women—Learn Costume Designin 


Women — Girls — 15 or over, can easily learn Dress and Costume 
Designing during their spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. 
Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn 


BIG MONEY 


MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


Every woman who now does plain sewing should learn to 





cartoons and sample Sesen 

plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning} 
850 Leader Bidg., Cieveland, O. 














Cut and 
Mail to 
Pra t. — 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Send me at ONCE. 
free of any charge what- 
ever, sample from 
the Home ‘Study Course here 
checked. 
DRESS DESIGNING (1) MILLINERY 








DANCE GOWN 
Shop Price $75.00: design and make her own evening gowns, dresses, waists, 
Costto make 25.25 skirts, lingerie, wraps, coats and suits. 
Course saves $49.75 


Hundreds of women are learning Millinery by Mail | 
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CHINWAH 


LIKE the elusive shadows of soft- 
ly folding veils...a fragrance ex- 
quisite that ever charms anew... 


Tale . .25¢ FacePowder, 50c 
Compacts . 50c Toilet Water, $1 
Extract . $1.50 Perfume, $1.50, $3 










Send 15¢ to Roxey, 
Times Building, 
New York City for 

us sample 
of Chinwah 
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Insures Results 


The makers of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color 
Restorer take no risk in guaranteeing results. . 
Hundreds of thousands of users have proved 
that this scientific laboratory preparation re- 





stores the beautiful. even, original color to 
gray hair. No streaking, no discoloration, no 
interference with shampooing—nothing to wash 
or rub off. 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is a 
colorless liquid, clean as water. You apply it 
yourself with a comb—no muss or trouble. 
Make Your Own Test 
Mail the coupon for the free trial bottle which 
proves these statements beyond doubt. When 
you know that your gray hair can be restored, 
safely, surely, get a full size bottle from your 
druggist or direct from us. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
Peseeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee5, 
@ Mary T. Goldman, 1115 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your FREE tria! bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer. The natural color of my hair is 
jet black.... black or dark brown.... medium 
brown...... ight brown, drab or auburn...... 


i nincsaniiteainnpin sihieiaiadianhdaidibamcitiniiaisieiabaatiaediininiunniamaial = 


CO ee - 
Please print your name and address plainly 


Rewer 
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Imaginary Monologues 
(Concluded from page 55) 


they have better directors and three million 
dollars more to spend. 

“T have objected strenuously to the various 
papers printing stories about me being the 
Film’s Sootedt Transcontinental Commuter. 
Why, Mr. Goldstein has made three more 
trips than I have. 

“T have signed the star for three more 
years at several hundred more a week. She’s 
not making as much money for me as she 
might, but she has been with us for a long, 
long time, and I feel we should show our 
gratitude in some small way. 

“‘T don’t want to be photographed any more 
as I board the Twentieth Century. I am sick 
of making statements that nobody reads.” 


E STAR’S MOTHER: “Ellamae never 

showed the slightest talent when she was 

young. Nobody was more surprised than her 
mother when she made good on the screen. 

“T don’t see what it is about her that people 
seem to like. Her hair is all blondined and 
she has a terrible temper. She ain’t pretty, 
either. 

“‘Ellamae was always lazy around the house. 
All she ever did was sit around. She was just 
plain stupid in school. Her father used to 
say, before he disappeared for good, that she’d 
come to a bad end. 

“T haven’t seen her for two years now. 
They say she makes a lot of money.” 


E STAGE HAND: “Yeh—didya near 
about th’ birthday party we pulled for 
the star? Say—that was th’ bunk for sure. 
All us fellas hadda stand aroun’ and smile at 
the old lady when what we felt like doin’ was 
throwin’ the prop pies at her. An’ then they 
took our pitcher. 

“Yeh—the Finkelberg studio ’s a great 
place to work—not! The star yellin’ at th’ 
leadin’ man and th’ director yellin’ at both. 
And then the Old Man comes on the set and 
raises— 

“Yeh—I read that story about how the 
star gave a week’s salary to help me poor 
wife and kids. Say—we fellas was lucky to 
git cigarettes for Christmas. 

“Back to th’ boiler fact’ry for me!” 





Color and the Photoplay 


(Continued from page 78) 


opinions about the significance of color, 
with a strong tendency toward the non- 
committal and the conservative “let well 
enough alone” side. As history has always 
shown, such opinions are seldom of the 
slightest importance to impending develop- 
ment. 

Thomas Edison, who invented the peep 
show kinetoscope, abandoned efforts to put 
the picture on a screen because he felt the 
screen had no future. 

One of the important picture executives 
of that day advised his company to concen- 
trate on the Mutoscope machine, a peep show 
device, and quite costly efforts with a thing 
calléd ‘the “Biograph.” - Everybody -knows 
the rest of that story. 

The General Film Company, great trust 
of its day controlling a third of the screens 
of the world, told Adolph Zukor he was crazy 
with his idea of five-reel dramas. 

John R. Freuler drew a merry snicker from 
the crowd when he decided he would pay 
Charlie Chaplin $670,000 for a year’s work 
and still make a profit. 

So much for the standpatters. They do 





not count. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Was it bruised? Was the skin 
ewe a was need 4 
ent or for an tic. 

me antisep 


Absorbine, Jr. combines the bene- 
ficial properties of liniment, anti- 
septic and germicide. All in one 
container for greater convenience 
in emergencies, 

Neglect of the hundred little hurts 
that occur unexpectedly often 


means infection, unnecessary pain 
or slow recovery. 


Thousands are never without 
Absorbine, Jr. in their homes. It 
is safe; of a clean, pleasant odor 
and without the usual liniment 
stain. It is powerfully concentrated. 
Only a few drops are required in 


applications. 










“At druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 
eed ot tae 2 eS 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

18 Temple St., 








has 
its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 
WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—“A CLEAR- 
Tone SKIN’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Me. 











Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 

in fact the entire body or ong part without dieting 

by wearing DR. WALTER’ Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Anklets 
aor Bi 
$7.00 pair. 
Extra $9.00 

















PRs 
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pe Send ankle measurement when ordering. 
Send for illustrated Booklet 
DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


r As -353 Fifth Ave., New York 














LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 9302-4, Chicage 























AN? so after all, it is perhaps of no im- 
portance what the picture men of today 
may decide about the future of natural color. 

Of course the effort embodied in “The 
Glorious Adventure” as the first natural color 
drama acquires a certain orthodoxy from the 
name of J. Stuart Blackton, himself a picture 
pioneer from the earliest days of the screen. 

And the history of the Prizma concern, 
which made its process available to Black- 
ton for this picture, runs back into the early 
roots of the motion picture. William Van 
Doren Kelley, the inventor of the Prizma 
processes, was a minor employe of the Ameri- 
can Mutoscope Company, which, in after 
years, became successively the American 
Mutoscope & Biograph Company and later 
just “The Biograph Company,” famous for 
the screen beginnings of Griffith, Sennett, 
Pickford, and others of that classic host. 
Mr. Kelley began his motion picture re- 
searches then, under the auspices of E. B. 
Koopman, the promoter of the Mutoscope 
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concern, in the distant days of 1897, a full 
decade before the dawn of Griffith and the 
first inklings of modern screen drama. 

Meanwhile, we are not forgetting that 
there are besides Prizma, numerous other 
color processes still on the laboratory work 
benches. Something may come of one of 
them some day. Also picture history carries 
the record of the efforts of a projection 
color process, involving the use of special 
theater equipment, known as kinemacolor, 
which rose and fell with the showing of the 
Durbar picture years ago. Kinemacolor 
went down for a variety of reasons, none of 
which has the slightest application to the 
present status or prospect of natural color 
photography. Meanwhile Prizma, which has 
been on our screens with travel pictures for 
two years, comes with the first natural color 
feature drama, made by a new and better 
camera. 

What will the public say? Is it a novelty, 
or a milestone of progress? 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 90) 


Rosie, TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The Gishes are 
not twins. Lillian is twenty-six, Dorothy 
twenty-four. Gish is their real name. Lillian 
isn’t married; Dorothy is Mrs. James Rennie. 
The latest Gish picture is “Orphans of the 
Storm,” a Griffith production. Lillian now has 
her own company, producing at the D. W. 
Griffith studios in Mamaroneck, and releasing 
through United Artists. Dorothy hasn’t made 
any films recently. Rennie in “The Dust 
Flower’’ for Goldwyn. 


L. K., Bripcerport, Me.—You have, you 
write, wanted to become a moving picture 
actress for twenty years, which is your age, 
and you have convinced the family that you 
should become one. Now all you have to do 
is convince the casting directors. This is very 
simple. All you have to do to find out how 
simple it is is to try to convince one. But 
you should have entered your picture in the 
PuotopLaAy-Goldwyn New Faces Contest. 
That was the greatest opportunity for all am- 
bitious girls to see if they possessed screen 
qualifications. Sorry you missed it. 


Tue Bat.—Welcome, welcome, old friend! 
Draw up a chair before the fire(?) and light 
up. You wish this stormy night to talk over 
many things. Poetry and painting and the 
noble art of the motion picture. You wish 
to know where is Sidney Herbert now. He is 
in “Orphans of the Storm,” as Robespierre. 
Helen Dunbar in “The Ghost Breaker.” 
You are older, now, old friend; there are streaks 
of gray in your hair. And you are wiser, too. 
Instead of discoursing upon the virtues of the 
beach adornments, you are watching the acting 
of the ‘maturer members of the profession. 
In closing, old friend, let us recall those ring- 
ing words uttered by Oscar Wilde, “The past 
is composed of things we ought not to have 
done; the present of things we should not do; 
but the future—that is the artist’s hope.” 
(By the way, old man, I ran in to see a new 
Sennett sonata the other evening; and there 
was a girl in it named Mildred June—and 
she was almost—not quite, mind you, but 
almost—as charming as our Phyllis. The 
name of the picture was.““Gymnasium Jim.” 
Don’t forget, “Gymnasium Jim.’’) 


FERN, CHEROKEE, IowA.—If you want to 
weigh the same as your favorite screen stars, 
you'll have to calculate quite a bit. Because 
Betty Blythe weighs 140 and Marguerite de 
la. Motte weighs only to5. My solution 
would ‘be’ to eat as much potatoes and pastry 
as you like for a while. Then begin your reduc- 
tion exercises so you'll look like Marguerite. 


Of course you don’t tell me how tall you are 
so it makes it rather difficult. Katherine 
MacDonald weighs 130; Elsie Ferguson, 135; 
and Pearl White, 120. 


Grerry.—Anna Nilsson is in this country 
now. She went abroad to appear in “Three 
Live Ghosts” and “The Man from Home,” 
for Paramount. Miss Nilsson is not married, 
although she was once to Guy Coombs, who 
used to play with her in the old Kalem days. 


FRANK Srupson.—You want a picture of 
Neal Hart in PHotoptay. If I have anything 
to say you shall have a picture of Neal Hart 
in PHotopLay. Unfortunately, I have very 
little to say. Drop in again, Frank Simpson, 
and ask me some more questions. 


Just JANE, BRaprorp, Mass.—Thanks— 
and lots of them. For your letter, first of all, 
the nicest I have read this month; for the 
clever card, which I shall place among my 
treasures; and finally for your extra-special 
commendation of me. Of course the last 
should really be first, as I am only human and 
would rather hear about myself than any- 
body else. So you think I look just like 
Blackie Daw. Ah—you should see me with- 
out the mask. If I ever dogo up to the city 
of books and beans, I shall surely let you 
know. I appoint you Correspondent De 
Luxe, with special privileges of asking me 
extra questions—which doesn’t necessarily 
mean, however, that I’ll answer them. 


V. E., WaAsnincton, D. C.—Art Acord 
seems to be a Lochinvar off, as well as on the 
screen. He has been married twice, once to 
Miss Edythe K. Sterling and now to a Pasa- 
dena, California, society girl. He was born 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma, in 1890. His latest 
picture is “Winners of the West’’—a serial. 
“In the Days of Buffalo Bill,” acclaimed as the 
serial of serials and the thriller of thrillers, 
and which Art graces with his presence, won’t 
be released for several months. 


VIoLA, MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—I am sorry 
that I have no record of the Madigans. It’s 
a good old name but it has no representatives 
in the celluloid industry. As far as other 
branches of the theatrical professions are con- 
cerned, I don’t know, as I am informed only 
in the films. (Did I hear any voices raised?) 


M. C.—Wanda Hawley is Mrs. J. Burton 
Hawley in real life.. She is no longer a Realart 
star, but a member of the Lasky company. 





film Stortes! 
Can You Write Them? 


HE writing of stories for the screen 
is a branch of the Motion Picture 
Industry which holds forth unlimited 
opportunities to persons who are qualified 
for this work. 


There has always been an unlimited 
number of ambitious amateur writers who 
sought to enter this lucrative and peculiar- 
ly attractive field of endeavor, not because 
they were particularly qualified or properly 
prepared, but because they looked upon this 
work as an easy road to fame and fortune. 


It is useless for such persons to answer 
this announcement. But, to persons gifted 
with creative imagination who feel that, 
with proper training, they could WRITE 
for the screen, we offer every encourage- 
ment and an opportunity properly to pre- 
pare themselves for careers as writers of 
screen stories. 


Literary ability is not necessary. It is not 
difficult for imaginative persons to write 
stories in the simple synopsis form the pro- 
ducersdemand. Newly trained photodrama- 
tists have written and conceived the plots 
that have been developed into the most 
successful photoplays. You may never have 
attempted to write a film story before. That 
does not matter. If you possess the desire 
to create, if you want to write stories, there 
may be a great future for you in this 
profession. 


Address a letter today to Mr. Charles 
Donald Fox, Dept. B, 2537 South 
State St., Chicago, Illinois, telling him 
something about yourself, your literary 
tastes, ambitions and reasons for thinking 
that you could achieve success as a writer 
of photoplays. If your letter indicates that 
you possess the necessary qualifications for 
this work you will immediately receive a 
beautifully illustrated book which cannot 
fail to stimulate your ambition and desire 
to perfect yourself in this art and which 
Mr. Fox sends to you absolutely free of 
cost or obligation upon your part. 


Write to Mr. Fox today! Do not delay! 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store an win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic tter Co,, 481-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


“$10 A’ DAY AND MORE,” OUR NEW BOOK, 
shows clearly how you may gain sure success and 
large profits selling Guaranteed Hosiery and Under- 
wear, factory to family. It is Free. Write today. 
C & D Company, 50-E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GREAT PROFITS ASSURED CAPABLE MEN 
ining immediately national selling organization for 
wenflo Self- > ~ ¢ ones pen, Writes with ink 
instead of lead. Profit Proposition. Even- 
flo Pen Company, — 66, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW. FASTEST SELL- 
ers and quickest repeaters on earth; permanent, easy, 
profitable business; good for $42 to "$58 a week. Ad- 
dress, American Products Co., 7752 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—$5 TO $15 DAILY—INTRODUCING NEW 
6tyle guaranteed hosiery—latest modes and shades— 
nude, camel, silver, etc. Big Profits. Repeat orders 
bring you regular income. You write orders—we deliver 
and collect, Experience unnecessary. Outfits contain 
all colors and grades including silks. Mac-O-Chee 
Mills Co., Desk 1009, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 205, St. Louis. 

















WANTED—WOMEN. LEARN GOWN DESIGNING. 
$35 week, wh earning. Sample, Franklin 
Institute, Dept. G-507, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES—EARN MONEY THROUGH CONTROL OF 
Dr. Blair’s Famous Toilet Articles. Big, 
business can be built up in short time. 
sample line and selling plan. Particulars on request. 
Blair Laboratories, Dept. H-9, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


AT ONCE—LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMONSTRATE 
and sell dealers; $40 to $75 per week; railway fare 
paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


WANTED: MEN—WOMEN OVER 17. $95 TO $192 
month. U. 8. Government positions. teady 
Short hours. Vacation. Common a TT sufficient. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G-13 











New York. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Nee yam American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 

ew York 


WOMEN TO —,. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send ctameod orl aot prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, P iphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 














LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS; SELL 
advesticed A men’s shirts — to wearer. No 
capital experience requ Free samples. 
Madison Mills, 505 Broadway, Now York, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. te for 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly 
operating our ‘“‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free, 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 











MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
étarts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government instfutions. Cata- 
=e, free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bidg., Chicago. 








MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING, ETC. 
PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 10c PAGE, 
Seven years’ experience. Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel 


Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUSCRIPTS, ge ty TYPED, REVISED, 





INVENTIONS WANTED, CASH OR ROYALTY FOR 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 187, St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREB GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonabie me. 
Victor J. Evans & Co,, 768 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








POEMS-VERSES 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. Jf YOU WRITE THE 
best third verse for our song “Empty Arms” you will 
ye: p 5508.00. Send your Ls and we ny A, 
qe the contest rales words of 

orld Corporation, 245 West 41 47th S8t., Dept. 


New York, 








PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
copy America’s leading magazine for writers of 
plays, stories, poems. | ge es helpful, 
Digest, 611 Butler Building, ° 
PHOTOS—PHOTOGRAPHY 


KODAK care, V., POSTCARDS, 5c; at 





o- 
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Reasonable. Haworth Typing Service, 1237 Real Estate ing, 5c. Altine Photo Co., B. 1982 Kinney, 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. nati, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN CAM SCHOOL of ISIC. wusic. €7 Lheside Bide.. CHICAGO 
Psycho—Color—Harmony 


A remarkable series of directions for using the radi- 
ant energy of color for obtaining health, personality, 
business success and for all artistic purposes. Some- 
thing entirely new. Astonishing results obtained. 
Full explanation and first instructions sent for 25 
cents to pay mailing costs. Address: Cecilia Barr’s 
Studios, 812 North Mariposa Avenue, Suite 309, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ADVERTISING 


siete a pa 


Woman Who Walked Alone,” and is now work- 
ing in “Burning Sands” in which she is co- 
featured with Milton Sills. Betty Compson in 
“Over the Border.” 


HERMIONE.—I’ve always longed to meet a 
Hermione. And now that I have met one 
I don’t know what to do about it. Yes—the 
report that Rodolph Valentino is really 
Rudolph McGinnis has been widely circulated 
A Danville, Kentucky, newspaper published 
a story of his father, Everett McGinnis, for 
many years foreman of the Kentucky Advo- 
cate, later moved to Colorado, presumably 
taking young Rudolph with him. This report 
is entirely untrue, as Valentino’s real name is 
Gugliemi, and he was born in Italy. 

(Continued on page 118) 


George Ade on 
Hollywood 


(FORGE ADE lately spent two months in 
Hollywood writing a story, “Our Leading 
Citizen,” (~ his friend Tom Meighan. Now 
he’s written an article for the American 
Magazine called “Answering Wild-Eyed Ques- 
tions about the Movie Stars at Hollywood,” 
from which the following comments have been 
widely quoted: 

“‘The public has heard all about the feather- 
heads and the fools; but it gets little informa- 
tion regarding the hundreds of thousands of 
level-headed and sensible people connected 
with the picture industry who have their own 
homes, and who lead average and normal lives 
of respectable citizens. 

“There is a certain type of female writer, 
with an intellect closely resembling an electric 
fan under full headway, who has written about 
all the male actors in Hollywood as if they were 
inmates of a he-harem. 

“Either one of the Farnum boys, ‘Doug’ 
Fairbanks, or Tom Meighan, or ‘Tom’ Mix or 
‘Bill’ Hart could probably give Dempsey an 
argument. Why should they be represented 
to the public as Persian kittens tied up with 
pink ribbons? 

“T talked with many of the wise men of 
Hollywood, and no highbrow critic or finicky 
censor is any more anxious than they are to 
give to the public photoplays written by the 
best English authors, directed by the best in- 
telligence and artistic sense to be found on the 
market, acted by the most capable players, 
and cleansed of every feature which might be 
objectionable to mother and the girls. 

“The barroom intelligence and the cheap 
sex problems and the wholesale murders are in 
a fair way to be minimized. 

“ Here is the whole trouble: A picture house 
is a picture house. The same reels that are 
shown in a four-million-dollar theater seating 
five thousand persons must later be exhibited 
in the logging camps, in the coal mining towns, 
and even in the slum districts. It costs from 
$150,000 to $500,000 to produce a picture play 
good enough to please the public today. The 
exhibitors cannot get their money back by 
showing the picture in a few high-class theaters 
in a few large cities. 

“If you could put a roof over the whole 
lower end of Southern California you would 
have a Billy Sunday tabernacle. 

“The general average of morality between 
Santa Barbara and San Diego is about what 
one might expect to find at a Wednesday even- 
ing prayer meeting in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania.’ 


“NEARLY every situation presents a point 
of view that the other person has not 
thought of.” 

“For example.” 

“Well, wie other night I said to my wife: 
‘That actress looks at least ninety. Do have 
a look at her through my opera glasses.’ And 
she replied: ‘I can’t. I have forgotten to 
put on my rings.’ ” 
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BRICKBATS5 and silat shada 


The readers of PHOTOPLAY are invited to write this department—to 
register complaints or compliments—to tell just what they think of 
pictures and players. We may not agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed—but we'll publish them just the same! Letters should not 
exceed 200 words and should bear the writer’s name and address. 





LETTERS TO 


Montreal, Quebec. 
Che Editor, PHhoTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir: 
‘While visiting this city I saw yesterday 
‘Foolish Wives,” a much criticized film which 
has been attacked as an “insult” to every 
American because it is said to belittle the 
American man at the expense of his European 
cousin. 

Where was the insult? The boorishness of 
the American hero of the film was unfairly 
exaggerated, no doubt. But the character is 
truer to life than most of us care to admit. 
Exaggerated or not, criticism never hurt a 
nation. Let’s be like Oliver Cromwell who, 
when he sat for his portrait, told the artist to 

int him “pimples and all.” The patriotism 
is childish that insists that the American man 
be represented as the demigod he isn’t. 

The insult, if there is any, is to Europe. No 
fair-minded American would call “Count 
Karanzin” a representative of European man- 
hood. What would our public say if a film 
showed a New York gunman as a “typical 
American?” 

I wish your indignant correspondents would 
avoid asinine mis-statements such as “The 
American man is the ideal lover and husband” 
—a statement as sensible as “Pork and beans 
are the perfect food.” So they are—if you 
like ’em. 

Yours, 
A YANK ABROAD. 


Covel, Illinois. 
Che Editor, 

Dear Sir: 

This letter is sure going to be brickbats and 
bouquets both. 

From the bottom of my heart I feel sorry 
for Fatty. I sure would give my last cent to 
see him back again. His plays sure are missed 
in our city. If they take one off of the screen, 
why not take all that have done anything? 
My blood sure flowed fast when they took 
Fatty’s. car from him. If the government 
took all the cars away from people, for hauling 
liquor, the government wouldn’t have a place 
to park the cars! 

Lots of people that are against him have at 
some time done just as bad—and got away 
with it! But he stood his ground like a man. 
If I had anything to do with it, Fatty would 
be making pictures before night and everybody 
would be glad. 

Please let him come back because he has 
made us all happy. 

Mrs. JEssIE F. ZINK. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
Editor PHOTOPLAY, 
Dear Sir: 

After reading the letters of some unappre- 
ciative human beings—such as M. P.—in your 
July issue of PHotoptay, I could not refrain 
from writing to you and expressing my views 
on the’subjects discussed. A certain young 


‘ lady ‘wrote and thought herself a decidedly 
declaring 


100 per cent American citizen by 


THE EDITOR 


that “‘it makes her blood boil when she hears 
that an American has married a foreigner.” 
I wish I knew the said party, so I could make 
her blood reach the freezing point if ever she 
hears of such marriages again. Evidently the 
young lady must be unaware of the fact that she 
too is merely a fruit, a product, of some Euro- 
pean family. Our country has been sown, 
and also developed by European ancestors. 
This gentle girl also forgets, by saying that 
American men and boys are much better than 
those of other countries, that only three years 
ago in the World War the blood of an Ameri- 
can had the same value as that of a French- 
man, Italian, or Englishman. She forgets 
that all these boys were united, though bred 
in different nations, for the sole purpose of 
giving her freedom. Then, I suppose, the 
European was as good as the American. But 
now that there no longer exists any danger, it 
is again fair for the American, the greatest 
democrat of history, to look down upon the 
poor, crushed European powers. And I my- 
self, having spent nine years in Europe and 
being a by-product of the Latins, wish to clear 
the girl’s mind concerning the value of “the 
half dozen titles” of an European noble by 
assuring her that there are but few blue 
blooded nobles with titles and that they are 
as good, as interesting, and as generous as any 
American statesman. 
V. BILtre SIDELL. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
Editor PHoTopLay, 
Dear Sir: 

In the July number of PHotoptay I noticed 
in “Letters from Readers,” Marie Price’s 
rather severe criticism of the foreign actor. 
I would like to say that I believe the American 
ag judge an actor by his acting and not 

y his nationality. 

Personally, I like Rodolph Valentino. I 
think he is a fine actor. Surely it is our privi- 
lege to choose as we wish. 

I also would like to see more of Harrison 
Ford and other American actors but I am just 
as well pleased when a Valentino picture comes 
to town and I am sure that my liking for the 
actors and actresses has nothing whatever to 
do with their nationality. 

We are speaking of actors and their acting 
and not of intermarriage with them. 

M. L. C. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Editor PHoTopLay, . 
Dear Editor: 

May I protest against the last letter printed 
in your department in July PHoropiay? It’s 
an insult to America.. I take it Miss Price is 
an Indian! Then°of course she is justified in 
saying what she wishes about the rest of us. 
However, there is a remote possibility that 
she isn’t. In that case, may I ask Miss Price 
how she became an American? By naturaliza- 
tion most. probably., But lots of so-called 
foreigners are naturalized every day. What 
is the difference if my parents came here ten 
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No Excuse 
for Being Fat 


Since New Discovery 


Taking off excess weight by this method is the 
easiest and quickest thing imaginable. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and really fascinating. Almost like 
magic it brings slender, graceful, supple , and 
also the most wonderful benefits in health. Weak- 
ness, nervousness, indigestion, shortness of breath. 
as well as many long-seated organic troubles are 
banished. Eyes become a steps more elastic 
and skins smooth, clear and radiant. Many write 
that they were positively astounded at losing wiinkles ° 
which they had supposed to be ineffaceable. 


How Your Fat Goes Forever 


Eugene Christian, internationally known specialist, 
s the discoverer of this new way to take off flesh. He 
found that there are certain ways in which ordinary 
everyday foods can be combined which will cause them 
to correct your fatty tendencies. Eat these dishes in 
the combinations he shows you and they will cause your 
Present fat to leave—often at the rate of a pound a day. 
or more—until you have reached your normal weight 
Then you need not gain or lose another pound. Com- 
bine your foods properly, and you can eat Meat, Fish, 
Fowl, Potatoes, Butter, Cereals, Chocolate and other 
foods which stout people deny themselves, and yet you’l) 
lose weight steadily. 


Sent FREE! 


Christian has explained his wonderful new method in 
full in 12 interesting little books entitled “Weight Con- 
trol—The Basis of Health.” All 12 books are sent on 
free trial. Follow the instructions in book 1 and 2 for 
slow reduction—follow the other books for faster re- 
duction. Your excess flesh vanishes easily, quickly and 
naturally. You will feel years younger and look years 
younger. But prove this for yourself, WITHOUT 
RISKING A PENNY. Send no money—just mail the 
coupon below, or write a letter. 


For Only 2 


When the 12 books arrive, pay the 
postman only $1.97 plus the few cents 

tage. There will be no further 
charges at any time. Moreover, your 
money will be refunded ge 4 if you are not more 
than delighted with results, which usually are apparent 
n 48 hours. Just mail the coupon. CORRECTIVE 
EATING SOCIETY, Dept. W-2089, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York City. 





Corrective Eating Society, 
Dept. W-2089, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 


Send me, IN PLAIN WRAPPER, Eugene Christian's 
new way to reduce, in 12 ks on “Weight Control— 
The Basis of Health.” I will pay the postman only 
$1.97 (plus the few cents postage) on arrival. There 
will be NO FURTHER COSTS. If I decide to return 
the books within 5 days after receipt, you are te -efund 
my money. 


City... ...... SOE RH: State... ....:. 
“Prive Outside U. 8. $2.15 Cash with Order 
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Women Who Shave 


or use harmful depilatories can destroy the 
heaviest pty with the roots, abso- 
lutely without harm, by using ZIP. 


Depilatories and razors merely take away 
surface hairs, leaving the roots to thrive 
and often create heavier growths. ZIP ab- 
solutely lifts out the roots with the hairs, 
gently, quickly and painlessly, and thus 
destroys the growth without electricity. 


Used by women of discernment, actresses and Beauty 
Specialists for face, arms, underarms, limbs, body, 
perfect hair line back of neck, and new arched brows. 
When in New York, don’t neglect to call at my 
Salon for FREE DEMONSTRATION 

Treatment. This convinces the 
most skeptical. 
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TDROTECTOR 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger 
size required. Over one-half millionin use. Ask your shoe 
dealer or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. 
No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right 
or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 
We make you expert inal! branches, such as muscle strap, 
mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. 
Kara $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while y learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. FREE book. Oriental 
System of Keauty Culture, Dept. 24, 1000 Diversey Hivd, Cifeage 














years ago or if my ancestry in this country 
dates back 100 years? Of course, Miss Price 
may have dropped out of the clear sky—but 
she’s an exception. 

She spoke of Constance Talmadge and John 
Pialoglou; that is their own private affair and 
it’s rather bad taste on Miss Price’s part to 
“butt in.” However, to satisfy her curiosity, 
I’m with Connie—being a woman! 

And does she know that a very great many 
of our stars are “foreign.” For instance: 
Nazimova, Joseph Swichard, who is one of the 
most interesting men I know, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Bebe Daniels, Enid Bennett, and many 
others whom I have not time to enumerate. 


JEAN MITCHELL. 


Editor PHoToPLAy, 
Dear Sir: 


My selection for the 1921 Medal of Honor 
is the “Four Horsemen.” It is flawless. I 
have seen it five times and if it had any faults, 
they would have cropped out about the third 
time I saw it. It is absolutely perfect as to 
selection and portrayal of character, direction, 
detail, faithfulness to the book, and last and 
most important, photography. Never were 
there such close-ups! Not to mention the long 
shots. No wonder Yale gave Rex Ingram a 
degree. He deserves one just for ending the 
story as Ibanez did. Someone has said that 
the American people love, beyond all things, 
“a tragedy with a happy ending,” but I for 
one prefer a denouement that is logical and 
artistic. 

The Four Horsemen was a great spectacle, 
to be sure. But at the same time it was a very 
real and heart-wringing cross-section of life, 
which is more than can be said of most great 
spectacles. There was not one bit of arti- 
ficiality or theatricalism in the whole thing. 
The acting was all of so high a type that it 
did not seem to be acting but living. 

I think that a picture like “The Four 
Horsemen” should firmly establish motion 
pictures as one of the high arts—in spite of 
such ghastly things as “The Sheik,” and 
“Beyond the Rocks.” I wish someone would 


take Elinor Glyn and Gloria Swanson way | t your 


out beyond the rocks and kindly but firmly 
drown them! 

Two other perfect pictures of 1921 are 
“Tol’able David” and “The Conquering 
Power.” Both are absolutely beyond criti- 
cism. “Peter Ibbetson” was fine, too. I 
thought Wallace Reid entirely adequate, in 
spite of what the critics said about his eye- 
brows. He can act, if he has half a chance. 
I saw him years ago, for the first time, with 
Geraldine Farrar, in “Joan, the Woman,” 
and I’ll never forget his face as Joan was 
burned at the stake. Then he’s a good 
comedian and a good character man, too. In 
fact, as Peter, he didn’t compare at all un- 
favorably with John Barrymore, whom I saw 
play Peter Ibbetson on the stage. 

I have often wondered why more of Richard 
Harding Davis’ stories weren’t made into 


movies. It seems to me that lots of them 
would be ideal. “Ranson’s Folly,” for 
instance. 


And last of all, I wish Edith Storey would 
come back to moving pictures. I saw her 
years ago with Tony Moreno in “Aladdin 
from Broadway,” and although the picture 


would probably seem crude today, I have 


never forgotten those two vivid personalities. 
A “Fan.” 


: Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Editor PHOTOPLAY, 
Dear Sir: 


I hope Fatty Arbuckle comes back. We 
miss him. He has had his punishment and 
needs another chance. I don’t doubt that 
some others are just as bad; only they don’t 
get caught! 

Can we really afford to lose this national 
asset in fun-making? 


B. A. THomas. 
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- | Fordham, New York City. 
HOTOPEAY; 


- Editor 
Dear Sit: 

I have just read over again all the letters in 
‘the June issue, and most of them I agree with 
- —particularly the one from Bennington, Ver- 
mont, by Miss Kapitz, on the Arbuckle case— 


this I think is very fair and just. Also I 
enjoyed the letter of “Sally B.,”” Manhattan, 
on censorship; and in this connection I should 
like to ask you what is the real motive of 
censorship, when the exploitation of an ac- 
tress’s almost nude form is passed by—as 
shown in the advertisements, even, of Mae 
Murray’s ‘‘Fascination’”—(a picture, by the 
way, I would on no account witness). And 
yet that fine and noble photoplay, “The Rain- 
bow Trail” from Zane Grey’s beautiful story— 
and so superbly acted by William Farnum and 
a notable company of players—on its re-issue, 
a few months ago, was barred by the censors 
as having “too many killings” in it. The 
films of it were ordered destroyed when the 
“killings” were all for the triumph of good 
over evil. To say nothing of the fact that the 
story deals with a page of actual history, and 
truthfully shows up some stages of the gradual 
development of law and order in our Great 
West, during its struggle from pioneer days 
towards a time of civilization. This is a page 
of history that should be dear to every true 
American heart; and which is also a repetition, 
in kind, of the experiences of our own ancestors 
in carving out, with their blood and brawn, 
this very civilization of the Eastern States 
which we now enjoy. I am afraid that the 
censors have to read and study their 
own country’s History—that they fail to grasp 
its meaning! 

Either the board of censors is extremely 
ignorant, or it is insincere in its judgments; 
in either case, it is entirely unqualified to pass 
judgment ontéguitable mental or moral food 
for a free-minded, independent American. 
Where has our traditional freedom of thought 
disappeared to? 

Mrs. ErHet M. WARREN BILLINGs. 


New Haven, Connecticut. 
Editor PHoTOoPLAY, 
Dear Editor: 

As a reader of PHotopray may I be per- 
mitted a hearing in “Brickbats and Bouquets”? 

I wish to uphold “Old Lady” regarding the 
lives of our heroés and heroines of the screen. 
Indeed, we not only want to think of them as 
“nice, sweet people,” but want them to be 
such. We are all human and make mistakes, 
but for anyone to uphold a character like 
“Fatty” Arbuckle as does F. L., in his letter, 
makes me sick. How are we to have clean, 
wholesome pictues if such people are allowed 
to make them? Perhaps when stars are a thing 
of the past, as has been predicted—and we 
go only for the picture’s sake—it can be done; 
but not while star and public are as intimate 
as today. 

There are a host of players, married men 
and women, living the best of lives—as years 
have proved. Why not give them what they 
deserve? Thomas Meighan, Wallace Reid, 
Elliott Dexter, Norma Talmadge, the De 
Havens and a host of others are doing fine work 
and living in a clean way. 

As for my preference? Give me Tommie 
Meighan any and every day with his fine, 
wholesome pictures, his natural acting and 
likeableness—could -anything be finer than 
“Bachelor Daddy’? I’ve no use for Valentino 
and I am glad to see that someone else is not 
afraid to say so. I agree with —— 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
Dear Editor: 

I admit that I am more or less of a flapper— 
in ideas any way, and I am proud of the fact 
because it does not mean narrowmindedness. 
Have you ever heard that expression “To the 
pure all things are rotten”? I can not help 


but think of that when I read these letters of 
the people objecting to kisses: There is noth- 
ing more beautiful in the world than a kiss 
and why should beautiful things be objected 
to any more in the movies than in poetry or 
art? If the mother who raves to such an 
extent over loving in the movies could have 
one glimpse of her fond daughter on a date, 
perhaps she would never live through it. 

As for criticisms against Rodolph Valentino! 
Every man who knows perfection in a woman’s 
heart will admit that Rodolph has attained it— 
every man who envies him the power of fas- 
cinating women delves into bitter criticism of 
him, provided said man is of a jealous nature. 
I don’t think the old ladies who dislike him 
have ever tasted real life themselves, so they 
are beneath understanding and appreciating 
his acting. I admire him for his genuine 
creating of a type. I would like to write a 
true story for the movies of actual events in 
the lives of my high school friends, but if I did, 
the censors would be so horrified that their 
clipping scissors would be worn out before 
they finished censoring it; which only proves 
that the movies are giving us angelic products 
compared to realities! No older person will 
agree with me, I am sure, but then these older 
people are not living in the world of their sons 
and daughters. So how can they understand? 

BILLIE BoBBINK. 


Dublin, N. H. 
Mr. JAMEs QuIRK, 
Editor. 
Dear Sir: 

Since early nineteen-seventeen, I have been 
one of your silent, but appreciative readers. 
You have held many contests, heretofore, but 
none I should judge that should cause the 
nation-wide interest which I feel sure will 
follow in the wake of the June PHotoptay. 

Somehow, as I stop to consider, my view- 
point seems ever so feminine—and will 
probably meet with a howl of derision. 
Nevertheless, I find that, by request, the 
mystery is being slowly but surely replaced 
by facts, that (to me) are not only uninterest- 
ing but somewhat disillusioning! 

And mystery! What girl or boy doesn’t love 
mystery? And do we not (youth) make up 
at least a half of the audience? 


As the motion picture business has progress, , 
drama by drama; one thundering success upon ° 


another; a clan of people are come whose 
eternal watchword is “how?’’, “why?”, “how 
come?” and bit by bit the beautifu', mys- 
terious artistry has been stripped of its virgin 
veil and offered to these curiosity buzzards! 
R. H. K. 


Dear Editor: 

To be perfectly frank, I am going to express 
my thoughts of the movies. 

The moving picture industry is growing 
rapidly; but instead of exhibiting better pic- 
tures it is doing quite the opposite. 

What I would like to know is why people 
approve of pictures such as “Camille,” “The 
Gilded Lady,” “The Sheik,” and many other 
immoral pictures? When it comes to pictures 
like “The Old Nest” you hear them say, “It’s 
too dry!” I’d sooner see pictures of the latter 
type than of the former! 

Won’t someone please help me and explain 
why our American public has deemed to pick 
that foreigner, Valentino, as the greatest 
screen lover? I think he’s perfectly sickening! 
My mother is a rather good judge of actors 
(anyway I find her opinion all and when 
she saw him in the role of “Julio” she said: 
“There’s a man who thinks a great deal of 
himself; quite unlike Tommy Meighan or 
Conrad Nagel!’ 

I'd love to have some of the girls and boys 
who read my letter tell me why on earth our 

ublic likes such a one as Rudolph—or 
odolph—isn’t it? 

Waiting patiently, 

“BILLieE Grr.” 





| 
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Adjustable to the Second 

Adjusted to Temperature 

Adjusted to Isochronisn 

Adjusted to Positions 

21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 

25 Year Gold Strata Case 

Your Choice of ay 
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ew Ideas in Thin Cases. 


New: , 
‘Down 


Only One Dollar Down will buy this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay 
in small, easy monthly payments. Fhe 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to you at a price much lower 
than that of other high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of 
the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Don’t 
delay! Write for the FREE Watch 


Book and our Special Offer today. 


While this Special Offer Lasts 
Get the Burlington Watch Book by send 
this coupon. Find out about this great specia 
offer which is being made for only a limited 
time. You will know a great deal more about 
watch buying when you read this book. You 
will be able to “steer clear” of the over-priced 
watches which are no better. Remember, the 
Burlington is sent to you for only One Dollar 
down, balance in small monthly payments. 


Send the coupon for watch book and our 
special offer Today! Do not delay one minutel 











When you write to advertisers please meftion PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1256 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
-» Winnipeg, Man. 





Canadian Address: 62 Albert 

Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) 
your free book on watches with full exp tion 
of your $1 down offer on the Burlington Watch, 
Name 

Address 
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under the arms and you will be free of 
perspiration and its disagreeable odors. 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

, You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better: You can get 
iquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
gunce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The RB. L, Watkins Oo., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Lawrence, Kansas. 
Editor, PHoToPLay, 
Dear Sir: 

After reading other’s opinions of the edi- 
torial, “Moral Housecleaning in Hollywood,” 
in the April Puoroptay, I am led to express 
my feelings concerning it. I thought at the 
time, and still think, that it was rather con- 
tradictory to the usual policy of PHotoptay, 
and especially to the open letter to Mr. Hays 
on the opposite page. This letter was a cool, 
studied, well-expressed statement, representa- 
tive of the feelings of persons outside the 
industry. I have always preferred PHoto- 
PLAY to other similar magazines because its 
point of view seemed to be most nearly that 
of the motion-picture-going public. The in- 
coherent, impassioned defense of “Hollywood” 
in the editorial in question is out of harmony 
with that stand. 

If the industry has been “irreparably in- 
jured” by sensational newspapers, it has only 
itself to blame. Everything connected with 
the industry is sensational—titles of plays, 
general advertising, private publicity seeking, 
and soon. This is so perhaps largely because 
of the fabulous amounts of money concerned, 
not only in salaries, but in the entire business 
of production and projection of the pictures. 
The principal features of “Foolish Wives,” for 
instance, if one may judge from the advertis- 
ing, were the time and money spent in its 
making. Salaries are fabulous, even though 
they may not be as large as press agents would 
have us believe. Most of the recipients of 
these salaries have come into them without a 
steadying period of gradual increase, and their 
heads have been turned in numberless cases. 
And so, the statement that “The motion- 
picture profession is neither better nor worse 
than any other” is really open to serious ques- 
tion, for it is doubtful if all the indictments 
against it are sensational lies. The fact that 
the Editor has never seen the immoral condi- 
tions attributed to Hollywood is not convincing 
denial that they exist. I have never seen any 
bootleg liquor, but I would not venture upon 
a passionate denial that there is such a thing 
in circulation. 


Tuos. A. Fitz GERALD. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The Editor, 
Dear Sir: 

In writing to you I would like to criticize 
most of all the popular Valentino. Valentino, 
to my mind, is by no means a finished actor. 
He is an imitator, an actor who is not original 
in any way. 

Such men as John Barrymore, Milton Sills, 
Joseph Dowling, Richard Barthelmess, and 
James Kirkwood are far superior, as actors, 
than Signor Valentino ever had any intention 
of being! 

His reputation is none of the finest, as can 
readily be seen by his appearance in court on 
a charge of bigamy. 

Wallace Reid is my idea of the up-to-date 
American actor. His carefree, fashionable 
way has taken the people’s hearts, and I think 
he could not be equaled in his kind of pictures. 

CARROLL BENNETT. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
Editor PHOTOPLAY, 
25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 
Dear Editor: 

This is my first contribution to your depart- 
ment and as no one likes “brickbats” very 
much I hope you will consider this a “ bouquet” 
for both your interesting magazine and 
Norma Talmadge’s latest success. 

After viewing “Smilin’ Through” for the 
third time, I expressed a fervent wish to my 
companion that every person in America 
could see this picture. Norma’s admirers 
who have remained faithful to her through 
mediocre films which she has, as no one else 
could, put over, I hope will be rejoicing with 
the reward they have: received in “Smilin’ 
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Through.” When Miss Talmadge secures a 
glorious play such as this, the result is amaz- 
ingly successful. “ Smilin’ Through” stands 
in a class all its own. It is entirely different 
from our former spectacles as, “The Four 
Horsemen,” “Hearts of the World,” “Birth 
of a Nation,” and “Way Down East, ” that 
aroused so much public interest, because it 
was delightful in its originality. No tiresome 
miles of artillery; millions of extras; thrilling 
ice scenes; ugly country towns; a big director’: 
name; and lavish sets were depended upon 
to “make” “Smilin’ Through.” The: theme 
was wonderfully relieving after the innumer. 
able triangle affairs; Norma’s acting was 
finished to the nth degree; the support was 
splendid; the thread of sentiment through it 
was lovely. And for sheer artistic beauty, } 
have never seen anything on stage or screen 
to equal it. I am a constant picture goer. 
and in every film I have always found some 
flaw that kept the release from being a 
complete 100%. Personally, I found ‘Smilin’ 
Through” absolutely above criticism. Frankly, 
it was a perfect motion picture. In my eyes 
nothing has ever come near comparing with it 
With best wishes for PHoropiay, I am 
Sincerely, 
Trix MACKENZIE 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

Why this constant arguing and discussing o/ 
censorship? Is talking going to do away 
with it? Then why talk? Everywhere people 
are talking pro and con on the censorship 
question, and all that talk is availing them 
very little. The thing to do is act. Do not 
the people elect the office holders? Can’t 
they use their votes to their own advantage? 
Certainly, otherwise voting would be of little 
use. The present censorship system is 
ridiculous beyond description. How cana 
few persons, prejudiced at that, in all proba- 
bility, justly and fairly censor "the hundreds 
of films being turned out monthly? Ii 
cannot be done and yet they literally “gei 
away with it.” As long as the public is too 
stupid to protest against this autocratic form 
of censoring, reformers will overrun the 
country. They may not do any harm, bu! 
they certainly do no good. 

GERHARDT HOFFMAN 


Main Street, Alamosa, Colorado 
EpitorR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir: 

I feel the urge to make a few comment: 
concerning the Fatty Arbuckle case, which 
I hope will be deemed of sufficient worth to 
secure space in your columns,. with whatever 
comments you feel inclined to make, basing 
same upon the strength or weakness of the 
position which I assume, as you see it. 

First, I maintain that when a jury of his 
peers pronounced Arbuckle innocent, almost 
instantaneously, after the case was delivered 
into their hands for a decision, I take most 
serious issue with Mr. Will Hays that he has 
the moral right to place himself in the fore- 
front, between the Arbuckle picture producers 
and the American public, and say, practically: 
“T am the heart, head and soul of the people 
of these United States—I am the one who-is 
amply able and qualified to say what ‘the 
great amusement seeking public shall see and 
what they shall not see—I am drawing a 
salary twice as large as the president of the 
United States, hence I must execute some 
such heroic act as this censorship of Arbuckle, 
if I am to impress my employers that I am 
of the proper caliber to earn my salary.” 

The heart of this matter rests squarely 
upon a grievous fundamental error, which 
can be explained in a very few words, as fol- 
lows: This position, recently created for 
Mr. Hays is one of pure and unadulterated 
autocracy. The divine right of kings, which 
our forefathers. shot to pieces in securing our 
independence from, the mother country. 

CHARLES F. REDMAN. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE ‘is guarantce:d. 





















Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Will show reduction taking 
place in 11 days, or money 


ed Results come usually in 
refunded. three or four days, but if 
you do not see poate reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period), return 
the Reducer at once, together with the in- 
struction book that accompanied it, and 
your $5 will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds in a very 
short time. The Reducer is not electrical; made 
of soft rubber, and weighs but a few ounces. 
Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
you can reduce any part you wish, ne. safely 
and permanently, by using Reducer a few 
minutes, night and morning. By a gentle manip- 
ulation, the Reducer breaks down and disinte- 
grates fatty tissue which becomes waste matter 
and is carried out of the system through the 
organs of elimination; thereby the blood circula- 
tion is improved. For years, Dr. Lawton’s Fat 
Reducer has been successfully sold and is used by 
thousands. It is ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS, and its use requires no dieting, starving, 
medicines or exercise. Sold generally by drug- 
gists everywhere, or will be sent direct to your 
home, in plain wrapper, upon receipt of $5 plus 
20c to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all.) Send for your Fat Reducer today. 
Remember, it ts guaranteed. Or if you prefer, 
send for free booklet. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 78 New York 

















The ‘‘Womanly”’ 
Way to 


Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 
Removing undesirable hair 
from underarms, limbs and 
arms with a razor is distaste- 
ful, as well as coarsening in its 
effect upon the hair. El-Rado 
offers the true “ womanly ”’ 
way. It leaves the skin smooth 
and white. It cannot harm the 
tenderest skin. Guaranteed 
Satisfactory or Money Refunded. Two sizes: 60c 
and $1 at toilet goods counters. 

ible obtaining El-Rado, send your order 
E00 cise pF, caclosing stamps or money order. It 
will be torwarded by return mail. 


Pilgrim Mf¢. Co., Dept. 1259, Newburgh, N. Y. 


“Don’t Shout” 


**IT hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
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Toronto, Canada. 
Dear Editor: 

In the June issue of PHotopray there is a 
letter from Miss Anna Fraser, chiefly con- 
cerned with bobbed hair. I happen to have 
bobbed hair myself, and I naturally resent 
some of her remarks, including the one about 
bobbed-haired girls looking like Igorrotes. 
Now, I have never been told I look like an 
Igorrote, and I can assure Miss Fraser that 
it is absolutely the most convenient, the most 
comfortable, and in many cases, the most 
suitable way of wearing the hair. 

She quite evidently disapproves of bobbed 
hair, but really I fail to see why she should feel 
called upon to denounce in such unqualified 
terms, a fashion which is now very general, 
and which is approved by the majority of 
people. Let me also say that Constance 
Talmadge is by no means the only film actress 
who, as Miss Fraser expresses it, “gets by” 
with bobbed hair. Mae Murray, Dorothy 
Dalton, Norma Talmadge, Bebe Daniels, are 
four very competent actresses on the screen 
who have bobbed hair, and if, as she says, it 
does not enhance their beauty, it certainly 
does not detract from it. 

Miss Fraser also expresses the fervent wish 
that “Mr. Goldwyn may be able to select two 
dozen or more girls in this forth-coming con- 
test, who will no more consider bobbing their 
beautiful tresses” . . . etc. I would like to 
express the fervent wish that the winning girl 
or girls be chosen according to their youth, 
beauty, and character, (which, I have read, are 
the desirable characteristics) regardless of 
whether they ‘have bobbed hair or not. As 
far as that goes, if short hair proved to be an 
obstacle to a screen career, (which seems 
unlikely) I’m sure any girl who was in earnest 
about her work would be quite willing to let 
her hair grow again. 

To quote once more from Miss Fraser: 
“In a sense these women belong to the public.” 
. . « This is, I suppose, true. But when it 
comes to the point that an actress cannot do 
such a personal thing as cut her own hair 
without arousing unfavorable comment from 
movie fans, well, I think the public is monopo- 
lizing her altogether too much! 





Sincerely yours, 
MAXINE FARRELL. 





The Perfect Understanding 


(Concluded from page 25) 


escapades, Sarnia was a bit sensitive about 
the matter. 

At 16th street, Miss Prevost said, ‘Mamma 
went up there late this Spring, but everyone 
was kind of cold. They just asked if we lived 
in Hollywood and then faded out of the 
picture.” 

Twelfth street slipped by. 

“Mamma isn’t so awfully strong for my 
movie career,” concluded Marie. 

We avoided committing ourselves at 8th 
street. 

“This is the first time I’ve been to Green- 
wich Village,” said Marie, as we passed the 
Washington Arch at the foot of Fifth Avenue. 
“Artists and things live here, don’t they?” 
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I Got the Job! 

*T’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff in me— 
that I was bound to make good. Now we 
can move over to that house on Oakland 
Avenue and you can have a maid and 
take things easy. I a ht Nell, oye 
that course with the I. C. S. was the be 
thing I ever did.”’ 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
promotions for thousands of men and bringing 
happiness to thousands of homes all over the 
world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and 
on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs over the heads of older men, past 
those whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The 
boss can’t take chances. When he selects the one 
to hold it he is going to choose a trained man 
with sound, practical knowledge of the work. Get 
busy right now and put yourself in line for that 
promotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the I. C. S., just as nearly two 
million men and women have done in the last 30 
years, just as more than 150,000 men are doing 
today. 

The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way | 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 6466-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list belew:— 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 





Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Foreign Trade 

Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) L)Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping iCommon School Subjects 
Private Secretary C)High School Subjects 
Business Spanish () French CJIllustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Electrical Engineering ClAirplane Engines 
|} Architect 


Electric Lighting a 
Mechanical Engineer | JContractor and Builder 
_JArchitectural Draftsman 


_JStructural Engineer 
Chemistry 

Pharmacy 

Automobile Work 
Agriculture and Poultry 







Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Mapping 
Mine Foreman or Engineer 


OSteam Engineering (Radio Mathematics 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Oanadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 


comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 8, 
for valuable book, “ Correct Care of the Feet.”” 


—_—_—_——————_ 
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Hy Youmay order 
FreeTrial any Buescher 
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‘cent in advance, and try it six days 
in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it 
on ments to suit your convenience. 
1% of all ¢ popular phon J 
ere played with Buescher instruments. Ask for pictures of 
pr ark ~~ After nearly 300 years’ 
Saxophone Book Free supremacy, string in- 
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Sax Invented the Saxophone 


Buescher Perfected It 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO si25 A WEER 
An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three to six ths’ course. Practicalinstruction. Modern ip- 
ment. or Brening Classes. Rasy terms. Ask for Catalog io 37. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St 630 So. Wabash Ave, 505 State St. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 112) 


ELIzABETH JANE.—I like your name. Eliz- 
abeth Jane. There should be a poem there 
somewhere, but I fear I am not just the person 
to write it. Bobby Vernon was born in 1897. 
He is married to a non-professional. Vernon 
is a Christie comedy star. Harold Lloyd was 
born in 1893; Charles Ray, in 189r. 


ArTHUR.—I certainly do receive letters from 
Europe. Also from the Orient. One came, 
today, from Batavia, Java, after travelling 
two months. Imagine travelling two months 
just to meet me. Bill Hart lives somewhere 
in Beverly Hills. He has a sister Mary. 


Cecrt1A.—So all you want is a large-sized 
photograph of Dorothy Dalton autographed 
to you. I’m sorry, but I’m all out of large- 
sized photographs of Dorothy Dalton. Why 
not try writing to Miss Dalton, care the Lasky 
studios, Hollywood? At the same address 
there are Thomas Meighan, Wallace Reid, 
Valentino, Bebe Daniels, Wanda Hawley, and 
Agnes Ayres. I thought you said all you 
wanted was a |. s. photograph of Dorothy? 


MICHAEL, JR.—I agree with you that Geotge 
Hackathorn is “going to go far.” In fact, I 
think him one of the most promising younger 
actors on the screen today. His best work has 
been in the title réle of Paramount’s “The 
Little Minister.” Ruth Clifford was born Feb- 
ruary 17, 1900. Violet Mersereau is twenty- 
seven. 

Agnes Ayres played Folly Fallance in “The 
Furnace.” This was before she became a 
Paramount featured player and star. 


Sweet Marie.—I have never said that 
Ethel Clayton has two small children. I 
know she hasn’t. She lives with her mother 
and her brother, Donald. I am only too glad 
to accept honest criticism and to profit by it; 
but I do resent carping. Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself? 


AGNES, MANHATTAN, Montana.—I have 
been contradicted so many times when I have 
tried, in my simple way, to give Tom Mix’s 
birthplace, that I decline to answer any ques- 
tions about it—this month, anyway. Next 
month I may be in a belligerent mood. Tom 
says he was born in Texas, and that’s as far 
as I’ll commit myself. 


Rate Graves ApMIRER.—Ralph says he 
was born in 1900, and he should know. 
Marjorie Seaman Graves has brown hair, gray 
blue eyes, and was born in 1902. She’s five 
feet five and weighs one hundred and twenty- 
five. She has spent most of her life abroad, 
and was educated in a French convent. 
“Kindred of the Dust,” in which Graves ap- 
pears with Miriam Cooper, is being released 
now. 


Mrs. E. M., Corona, N. Y.—Thanks for a 
huge ha-ha. You want to know if the lady in 
one of Douglas Fairbanks’ late pictures was 
Mary Pickford disguised, as she had a look 
about the eyes that remarkably resembled 
Mary. I’m afraid you’re wrong. Mary plays 
an extra—one of the mob—in ‘‘Robin Hood,” 
but you won’t be able to make her out in the 
crowd. She’s too busy working in her own pro- 
ductions to play a regular part in Doug’s. 


KEerKEY.—Many of the scenes for “The 
Foreigner” were taken around Winnipeg, 
Canada. But Colleen Moore was not in that 
film. She was at Banff, and Lake Louise, in 
the beautiful Alberta country, however, with 
the King Vidor company some time ago, 
while they were making “The Sky Pilot.” 
Perhaps you saw Colleen there.. Come again, 





Kerkey. 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PIC- 
TURES, 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
5341 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspira- 
tion Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 904 
Girard St., Los Angeles, Cal. (s) 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. A. Walsh Productions, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Hope Hampton Productions, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Jackie Coogan, United Studios, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

Charles Ray Productions, 1428 Fleming 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BALLIN, HUGO, PRODUCTIONS, 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 

British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
55th St., New York City. (s) 1401 Western 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver 
City, Ca]. Marshall Neilan and Maurice 
Tourneur Productions. 

HART, WM.S., PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

INCE, THOMAS H. (s) Culver City, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions), 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 
New York City. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York City; (s) Romaine and Cahuenga 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Mae Murray Produc- 
tions, 344 West 44th St., New York City. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 
45th St., New York City; (Associated Ex- 
hibitors). (s) George B. Seitz Productions, 
134th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES CORP., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; (s) corner Gower and Mel- 
rose Sts., Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; (s) United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Charlie Chaplin Studios, 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Nazimova Productions, United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

George Arliss Productions, Distinctive 
Prod., 366 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Whitman Bennett Productions, 537 River- 
dale Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; (s) Universal City, Cal. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York City; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; (s) 1708 
Talmadge St., Hollywood, Cal. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay, so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and most 
attractively printed magazines 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
for $1.25 addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-L, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the October, 1922, 
issue and five issues thereafter. 














PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-L. 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.25 (Can- 
ada $1.50), for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six 
months, effective with the October, 1922, issue. 
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F. V. K., Jamestown, N. Y.—A film 
company in Manhattan is making a picture of 
the discovery of America by one Columbus. 
They are spending a lot of money on the sets 
and extras and so forth, but it would be more 
convincing if they didn’t let the Spanish 
soldiers of Ferdinand and Isabella wear 
Roman helmets. You haven’t seen Jackie 
Coogan? I feel sorry for you. He is, next to 
Charlie Chaplin, probably my favorite actor 
in films. He’s made “The Kid,” with Chaplin; 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” “My Boy, a “Trouble,” 
and “Oliver Twist.” The latter is his most 
ambitious picture to date, and the cast in- 
cludes Gladys Brockwell and Lon Chaney. 


Iona F., BALTIMORE.—It must be terrible 
to have a name which permits puns. Can’t 
you change it? Although I suppose if it 
doesn’t bother you, it shouldn’t bother me. 
But I’m like that. Ethel Clayton has red- 
gold hair. I wonder if any film star ever had 
red hair. Just plainred. Idoubtit. Of course 
Ethel’s is really red-gold, you understand. 
She weighs one hundred and thirty pounds, 
and is five feet five inches tall. No trouble 
at all; thank Ethel and the scales. 


Genius, Lonpon.—You don’t flatter your- 
self—much. But I like a little modesty once 
in a while. Why don’t you try it? Norma 
Talmadge began her screen career at the 
Vitagraph studio in Brooklyn. Then she went 
with the Fine Arts company; then Selznick 
starred her, and finally First National. Her new 
pictures will be ““The Voice from the Minaret,”’ 
with Eugene O’Brien; and “The Garden of 


Allah.” Glad Norma is getting good stories 
again. English films are frequently released 
here. “Alf’s Button” was one. 


G. I. B., Pittsrretp, Mass.—No one can 
dance in New York after 2 A. M. I never 
noticed many people who could dance before 
2 A.M. The night life of the metropolis— 
ahem!—is, like the wild life in Hollywood, 
regrettably over-rated. Theda Bara is coming 
back, but not to vamp. Selznick will star her 
presumably in sweet, clean plays. So sorry 
to disappoint you. 


GrorcE.—The hot stuff of yesterday is to- 
day considered only lukewarm. What is 
drier than a peppy problem play of the year 
1912, warmed over? Nothing. Charles Ray 
has decided that he will let someone else direct 
him for a while, following which announce- 
ment the public will please rise and cheer. 
His “Tailor-Made Man” should be a good 
picture, if for no other reason than that 
Ethel Grandin, Jacqueline Logan and Char- 
lotte Pierce appear in it too. 


E. A., INDIANAPOLIS.—This argument has 
been dragging on for aeon and aeons. (Aeons 
and aeons is the same as ages and ages, but 
more original). I have told you, time and 
again, that Franklyn Farnum is not a brother 
of Bill and Dusty; that in real life his name is 
Smith. And still you persist in contradicting 
me. Now, I will admit I am not as learned 
as H. L. Mencken; I cannot write as gloomily 
as Eugene O'Neill; nor have I Will Rogers’ 
gift of impromptu wit. But one thing I insist 
on: I know my files, and they tell me that 
Franklyn is not a Farnum. 


Mary, BRooKtyNn.—My dear child, I thank 
you a thousand times for your patience and 
your perseverance. Don’t think me ungrate- 
ful—I am not. Your good wishes mean very 
much. I hope you will soon write to me again. 
You would like to see in the “Garden of Allah” 
the unusual combination of Nazimova, 
Meighan, and Dexter. Norma is to do it, you 
know. Lillian Gish has her own company now 
for Allied Artists, under Griffith’s supervision. 
Like an actress writing a letter to an admirer, 
I will close by declaring that I hope I may 
always merit your consideration. I mean that, 











Mary of Brooklyn. 
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Textbooks are the Feo of the 


careful work of Carl Gregory, Dr. 
T. O’Conor aay Ce Milne, Helen and Inez 
Klumph, " I William Lord Wright, with the 
cooperation of William DeMille, Cecil DeMille, 
Rex Ingram, D. W. rank Padeke 
Thomas Ince, Ernst Lubitsch and the -s 
and assistance of Lillian and Dorot. 

Colleen Moore, Mabel Ballin, Mae A 
William S. Hart, Ruth Rolland, "also Arch Reeves 
of Famous Players Company. 


FORTUNES! 


Have YOU Talent? If you believe so, 
FIND OUT NOW! New faces become 
prominent every year — new actors 
and actresses, new scenario writers, 
directors, besides the great number 
of photographers and projectors. 


KNOW YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


These Textbooks will enable you to determine 
whether there is an opportunity for YOU in 
Motion Pictures—for just what part of the work 
you are best adapted, and how to get in touch 
with your best opportunity. 

Ged as on ponent A Tex 





New York Insti we oth 8t., New York 
SEND your ORDER TODAY 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING ...... . 

SCREEN ACTING .. 4... « « « « 
MOTION PICTURE po yi Land 

MOTION PICTURE PROJECTI : 
MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY e 


Cash with Order — or sent C. O. D. if preferred. 


GUARANTEED — If not satisfactory return the 
book in five days and your money will be refunded. 


FALK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. 14, 145 W. 36th St., New York 





























Don’t send a single penny. Ten days Free Trial. 
Whenthering comes, examineit—if wou arenot 
convinced it is the Greatest 

send 4 back at our expense. Only if pleased, 
send $1.50 weekly—at the rate of a few cents a 
day. These Bargain Cluster Rings with 7 Blue- 
ite Perfect Cut Diamonds can be yours. No 


Tape. f/ Yearly Dividends 
uaranteed, nus, 

Million Dollar rolter FREE Send fori today. I 

vine 2 Address Dept. *726 I, \ 
J.M.LYON &CO. fs 
2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y.\\'S 
din Business Nearly 100 years 


| Tionrsors EYE WATER 


THOMPSON'S 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well may | Sa f _. hel ill help keep you. 
or sent by 
mail u 7 La m receipt of 


Write for tt 
1 JOHN ee THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
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BANISH THE FIRST 
GRAY HAIR 


D° NOT despair when that first gray hair 
appears. eep your youthful appear- 
ance by tinting gray, faded, streaked or 
bleached hair instantly to its original color 
—any shade of brown or black. “Browna- 
tone,” the modern hair tint, is guaranteed 
absolutely harmless to the hair, scalp or 
skin. Easily applied at home. Will not 
rub or ween off and cannot be detected. 
Sold at all dealers 50c and $1.50. Trial 
bottle sent direct for 10c. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
814 Gopeta | ae Covington, Ky. 


dress, Windsor, Ont. 
Use NaTone Lemonated Shampoo to impure 


the natural gloss and fluffiness of your hair. 
At druggists or,direct, Large Bottle 50 cents. 


ABLACH p, 


“How the elusive me of Lablache takes 
me back! Grandmother's lightly powdered cheek 
ee — chin—and Rome!” 
ifty years o a custom — 
three generations have 
establis Lablache 4 
asthe finishingtouch 4 
o the toilette of Jf 


well-groomed women. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


They may be d: - 
ous. Fiesh White, Bink 
or Cream, 50c. a box o 
gists or by mail. 
er two million boxes 
lly. Send 
box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. & 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 











Stop tooth decay ! 


Prevent bad teeth from getting worse. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 





harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today —any ty store. 
Made for 35 years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Dent’s Seothadhe Gum contains no creosote or’ 











ARN MON 
DT HOME ~! 


YUWean make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 

time writing show cards. canvassing or 

soliciting. We instruct you by par | new simple 

system, pay you cash each week 

and guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
particulars a ioe 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
65 Colborne Building Toronto, Can, 








Jimmy AND Bitty.—You want to make me 
Honorary President of your club? Thank you 
so much. Before I accept I must ask you if 
there are any dues? Do I, in other and more 
vulgar words, have to pay to join? Because 
the last time I blushed and accepted with 
pleasure and gratitude an invitation to be an 
Honorary President, they sent me a bill. 
Jane Novak and Ethel Clayton are both with 
R-C Pictures. 


GERALDINE M., Catcaco.—Since it would 
hurt your feelings so much, I’ll have pity on 
you and not tell you that Milton Sills is 
married. 


Dot M.—George Walsh is a perfectly good 
American. He was born in New York City 
in 1892. In fact, he speaks English with an 
American accent. He has been considerably 
involved in domestic legalities lately. His 
wife, Seena Owen, is suing for divorce. Miss 
Owen is the star of “‘Sisters.’’ 


Joun G., NEwARK.—Yes—the girl who is 
now Mrs. William S. Hart, was the Winifred 
Westover you saw in “ Bucking the Tiger,”’ for 
Selznick. An heir to the Hart fame and 
fortune is expected soon. Alice Terry played 
in “Hearts are Trumps,” before her triumph 
in “The Four Horsemen,” and the later 
Ingram opuses. Regards to dear old Newark. 


Jay.—I am glad I am not feminine. If I 
were, you girls would suspect my lovely, 
bushy hair of being a wig. As it is, there are 
those of you who cast mean aspersions on my 
eyebrows. I let such things pass practically 
unnoticed; but I warn you my hair is not to 
be trifled with. Pauline Frederick did 
splendid work in “Madame X.” Here’s the 
cast of a film which will never grow old. (I 
will accept bouquets from Pauline and the 
Goldwyn Company.) Jacqueline Floriot, 
Pauline Frederick; Louis Floriot, William 
Courtleigh; Raymond Floriot, Casson Fergu- 
son; Rose Du Bois, Maud Louis;.Dr. Chesnel, 
Hardee Kirkland; Cesaire Noel, Albert Roscoe; 
M. Valmorin, Correan Kirkham; Laroque, 
Sidney Ainsworth; M. Robert Parissard, Lionel 
Belmore; M. Merival, Willard Louis; Victor, 
Cesare Gravina; Marie, Maude George. Any 
lady or gentleman in the audience this after- 
noon who can pronounce these names without 
stuttering, will be presented with handsome 
cut-glass collapsible opera glasses. 


TWEENY.—No stamp, but evidently good 
intentions; so just to prove I am kind-hearted, 
I’ll answer you here. I have to prove I am 
kind-hearted once in a. while because if I 
didn’t no one would ever suspect it.. Tom 
Moore is now with Lasky. He is married to 
Renee Adoree. Betty Compson has never 
been married. Gloria Swanson was Mrs. 
Herbert K. Somborn, but she is now divorced. 


T. S., Westsoro, Mo.—Editing this de- 
partment is a liberal education. I discover a 
new town or a new clown every day. Today, 
I hasten to tell you, it was a town. There 
was a production of “The Two Orphans,’’ 
made by Fox in 1920 with Theda Bara~and 
Jean Sothern as Henriette and Louise. 


PurRPLE Pansy.—Pansies are indeed for 
thoughts, but mine are not printable after 
having to read your letter through my micro- 
scope. You might have more consideration 
for-my eyes, I think. Try writing with your 
left hand. Albert Roscoe was born in 1887. 
He is six feet tall, has black hair and brown 
eyes and is a free lance, meariing. that he is 
not under contract to any one company. 


N. O. L., Wairtrer, Cat.—You’ve just 
returned from a visit to the Hollywood 
studios and your heart is broken, is it? In 
two places, I suppose—Lasky’s and Metro, 
where your favorites, Betty Compson and 
Viola Dana, hold forth. Or is it because you 
failed-to find the immorality evidence? I beg 
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your pardon hastily for inferring that you are 
a reformer. I wouldn’t call anybody that. 
I am sure that, having seen Betty and Viola 
close-up, you will have no trouble in obtaining 
the autographed photographs* you ‘desire 
Both girls are obliging that way. Viola Dana 
in “The Five Dollar Baby.” Betty Compson 
in “The Bonded Woman.” 


Oxca N., DuLutH, Minn.—What the film 
business really needs is a few less reformers 
who know what the industry needs, you aver. 
I am inclined to agree with you, although it is 
against all my better principles to agree with 
anybody. Mrs. Mary Gish, mother of Lillian 
and Dorothy. is not an actress. She appeared 
in several scenes in “Hearts of the World,” 
but in nothing since. She was quite ill for a 


year. A charming and sagacious woman. 
Mrs. Gish. 


EsTHER, Sioux City.—You say you neve: 
understand what I mean. Sister! For the 
first time I feel a bond of sympathy between 
us. I am so sorry to have to blast your 
fondest hopes, but Bill Farnum is married 
What’s more, he has been married to Olive 
White for a good many years and I, and 
Bill, and Mrs. Bill, see no good reason why 
he should not continue to be married to her 
for a good many years more: Now. you’d 
better go back to your school books, Esther 
and try to forget. 


(Miss) ANDERSON.—The actor to whom 
you refer is Charles Lane, and you may get 
in touch with him at 130 West 44th St:, New 
York City. Oh, don’t mention it, (Miss) 
Anderson. And if, at any other time, I can 
help you out in any little way, why, please 
don’t hesitate to call on me, (Miss) Anderson. 


H. PALMER RICHARDSON.—Why no, |} 
couldn’t tell from your letter that you had 
just graduated from college. So don’t. worry 
about that. Your secret is safe with me 
Reginald Denny made “The Leather Pushers,” 
for Universal, and will soon be starred witb 
Virginia Valli in “The Abysmal Brute,” by 
Jack London. Reginald isn’t married accord. 
ing to my records, which means he isn’t 
married at all. 


Hopervut.—lIf Bebe Daniels has to go to jai} 
again—she’s been arrested for speeding a 
second time—you say you'll take her place 
behind the bars. Oh, there are hundreds 
waiting for that honor. You’re a little late 
I am pretty well up in line myself—the six- 
teenth volunteer; but even so I don’t stand a 
very good chance. Bebe is popular—rather 
She’s the most popular girl in Hollywood. A 
story next month tells you why. I know 
already. 


Janvary.—Is that your real name? You 
should be in a novel. . There have been al- 
together too many Junes and Mays and Aprils 
in fiction to suit my realistic soul. Roy 
Stewart is married. So is Corinne Griffith. 


Lota A., CHIPPEWA Farts, Wi1s.—Real men 
are exchanging recipes these days but not, of 
course, for cream pies and cakes. I still am 
fond of lemon cream pie but not as fond of it 
as I used to be. I don’t know whether lemon 
cream pie has lost its flavor or whether my 
tastes have deteriorated. This is a matter 
which should be given serious thought, but 
won’t be. Florence La Badie was killed in a 
motor accident in October, 1917. Address 
Valentino at Lasky. He’s making a new 
picture to follow “Blood and Sand.” Natacha 
Rambova is in the east. 


ADRIAN.—Many people paint pictures to 
fit the frames, you say. Ah, yes—yes, indeed. 
I don’t know what that means, but it sounds 
very well. Dustin Farnum was born in 1874, 
which makes him—but ‘figure it out for your- 
self. That’s his real name. But they usually 
call him “ Dusty.” : 
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Katherine MacDonald 
4” Harold Lloyd 


unile in praise ya 


Editor The Red Book 
Magazine: 
I have read “‘A Girl 


e sae 3 of the Films.’’ It is ex- 
. ; ——— cellent—real and alive. 
es om It is just what Rob 

1 -. Wagner would write. 


Most sincerely, 


f { he tN FFs Gewese 
© e rd ; e - Po | Editor The Red Book 


Magazine: 


‘  sepett “A Girl of the Films” 
aot) i nies is by far the healthiest 
Mex Fs aes and truest story yet 








written about the lives 
of picture people. 
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i “It has a greater signifi- 
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“The epic of the pictures.” 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 
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} Thousands of : 

Ui fom " i mothers can testify ? 
iy, that the Mellin’s Food i& 
— Method of Milk Modi- is 
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“a fication satisfactorily 
| solved their infant 
feeding problems. Do 
not deprive your baby 
of the good health to 
be obtained from the 
proper use of Mellin’s 


Food and fresh cow’s 


milk. 


Write today and ask us to send you a Free 
Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and 
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TZ Genuine HAIR NET 





TheNet of the Life-Like Lustre 


Matchless in quality, yet, only 10 cents, everywhere! 
° "ane cuamanteso ASK FOR THIS PACKAGE 
—for the strong single strand See For saleby 


The Better Stores Everywhere 


Wear the Garnsborough sngle strand net for true invisibility, ® i — 5 


If your dealer can't 


e 
Gainsborough Double Strand—Cap or Fringe—z for 25 cents 
supply you, write your : ‘ 
name and address on Gainsborough White or Gray, 20 cents each 


margin below, enclose 
10 cents— mentioning 
color and shapedesired 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 
402 W Randolph Srreet. Chicago. 1179 Broadway, New York. 


Completes the Hairdress 


















This is the danger signal. 
For Sebum, if neglected, 
becomes the chief source of 
harm to your hair. It clogs 
the roots—it stops the natural 
flow of this oil. Your hair be- 
~~ comes dry and brittle. 
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And this Sebum, if neglected, 

quickly decomposes, forming fatty 
acids, which inflame the scalp, burn 
away the tissue, and if left unattended 
to, generally kills the hair roots. 


The first step is the same as with 
e any skin surface. Remove the sur- 
plus, purge the pores and follicles. 


ATURE intended every 

woman to have beautiful 

hair—hair that is full of 
lights and lustre—hair that 
is soft and silky to touch 







But not with ordinary soaps and 
cleansers. For you must aim at the 
Sebum. You must remove it—dissolve 
it—clear it from your scalp, in a way 
that will not harm the delicate tissues. 


This is a message to women 
who wish to keep this beauty or 
who would restore it. 

Once the cause of hair trouble was 
known, our chemists began their 
search for an effective remedy. 


For the cause of most all hair 
troubles is now known. And there 
is now an ideal method of treating 
your hair that deals directly with 
the cause of these troubles. 


They have developed in Palmolive 
Shampoo, we believe, the best way yet 
known to combat Sebum effectively. 


The next thing is to care for your hair as 
you would your complexion, to bring out 
its beauty and lustre. Together with the 
Sebum combatant our chemists have 
blended Olive Oil. Nothing throughout the 
ages has yet proved the equal of Palm and 


There is an oil in the scalp, secreted by 
the glands of the hair, called Sebum. It is 
natures beautifier. It is this Sebum oil 
which gives your hair its natural beauty and 
lustre—when your hair is healthy. 

But, like all skin secretions, its flow is 


often excessive. “Then your hair becomes 
oily, or full of dandruff and later scales. 


and silky softness of your hair. 


To show you the effectiveness of 
this shampoo treatment we will 
send you a treatment to try. 
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Different types of hair need 
different treatment to bring 
out their beauty and lustre— 
there is a tested treatment for 


your individual type of hair 


Olive Oil for bringing out the lustre, sheen, y uu aa 


Are you etving your har 
the right treatments 


With it comes a book that tells you exactly 
what else to do for your own type of hair. 
In addition to Palmolive Special Shampoo 
treatment it tells you the other aids to give 
your hair, how to help you restore hair that 
is oily, dull and brittle, dry, full of dandruff, 
or thin and falling. 


Each treatment has been tested by well- 
known medical authorities. The results have 
already been proven. 


So, for your own sake, stop hit or miss 
methods. Adopt the Palmolive 
Shampoo, together with 
one of these tested treat- 
ments, that is right for \o¥ 
your type of hair. EA 





Then see how soon your © 
friends begin to note the ~ 
remarkable change and ~ 3 
the softness and beauty of "g% 
your hair. ; 


If your hair is not all you 
want it to be, start today 
to learn the best way to 
beautify and preserve it. 


Write your name and address on the cou- 
pon and send it to us. 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-349 Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada 










Also manufacturers of 
Palmolive Soap 
and Palmolive 
Shaving Cream 


[ 3ENTLEMEN: 

| Please send me, gratis, your book, ‘“‘How to 

| Take Care ofthe Hair,” and a trial treatment 
of your Palm and Olive Oil Shampoo 


| Name 














